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HISTORY OF FRANCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE MERWINGS AND KARLINGS. 

I, Meaning of the name France. — The modern king- 
dom of France^ in Latin Francia, is one of the states 
which arose out of the break-up of the great Frankish 
power at the end of the ninth century. It is one of two 
parts of the Frankish dominion which have to our own 
' day kept the Frankish name. For Francia means the 
land of the Franks, wherever that knd may be, and it 
has therefore meant different lands at different times. 
It gradually came to mean a certain part of Germany and 
a certain part of GauL The German Francia is the land 
which is still called Franken or Franconia* This German 
Francia^ which was once of much greater extent than 
it is now, was distinguished as the Eastern or Teutonic 
Francia. The Gaulish Francia, which was distinguished 
in the same way as Western or Latin Francia, lay in the 
northern part of Gaul, but its name has been gradually 
spread over the greater part of Gaul. The princes of the 
Western Francia, whose capital was at Paris, became 
kings of the western kingdom of the Franks ; and, as 
their power spread, partly by annexing the dominions 
of their vassals, partly by annexing lands altogether 
beyond their own kingdom, the name of their duchy of 
France spread itself wherever their power reached. Thus 
the greater part of Gaul came to be called France, and 
Paris came to be the head of so much of Gaul as formed 
the dominion of the French kings. Gaul then is a 
geographical name, meaning a certain part of the earth's 
suilace. France is a .political name, meaning such parts 
of Gaul as have formed the dominions of the French 
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dukes and kings of Paris. Besides France, the kingdom 
of Belgium, the Confederation of Switzerland, and a con- 
siderable part of the German Empire, all lie within the 
bounds of the Roman province of Transalpine Gaul. 
It must therefore be always borne in mind that France, 
in the sense in which we now use the word, does not 
translate either Gallia as used by the Roman writers, or 
Francia as used by the writers of the days of the Frankish 
dominion. The history of France therefore, in the 
modem sense, begins with the growth of the power of the 
dukes of the French in the ninth century. The earlier 
history of the lands which formed modern France belongs 
to the history, first of the Roman and then of the Frankish 
dominion. It is therefore given in the volumes which 
deal with Roman and German history. Here there is no 
need to do more than to give such a sketch as to make 
the growth of the strictly French power intelligible. 

2. Importance of Paris. — It is well to mention at the 
very beginning that the capital of France stands in a 
special historical relation to the whole kingdom, unlike that 
of* the* capitals of most other kingdoms. The French 
dominion has not indeed been, like the Roman dominion, 
the dominion of a ruling city ; yet the capital of France 
has always been something more than the capitals of other 
kingdoms. In most of the European kingdoms the seat 
of government has been changed, sometimes several 
tf mes, according to caprice or convenience. But Paris is 
strictly the birthplace of the French nation. It was the 
lords of Paris who grew into kings of all that is now 
France, and the city has always kept that place in the 
kingdom which it had from the beginning. It is worth 
noticing that more than once in earlier times things looked 
as if Paris were going to become the head of Gaul. But 
the course of events which at last made it the head of the 
greater part of Gaul begin only with the growth of the 
French duchy in the ninth century. 

3. Roman Gaul. — We will now give such a short 
account of Gaul under the Roman ^id Frankish dominion 
as.is needful for our purpose. The Gallia of the Romans 
at first vaguely meant that northern country, on both sides 
of the Alps, which poured forth swarms of Celts, threat- 
ening, and once actually mastering, Rome herself. Then, 
with clearer knowledge, Gaul meant the northern portion 
of the Italian peninsula, and a tract beyond the Alps, 
where a few Greek cities had been built on the Mediter- 
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ranean seaboard. Cisalphie Gaul was thus the Celtic 
country south of the Alps, Transalpine Gaul the lands to 
the north. The Romans first formed a province in Trans- 
alpine Gaul in B.C. 125, in the land which has ever since 
kept the name of Provincia or Provence. Like other 
Roman possessions, it grew, but not very fast, till in 
B.C, 58 — 51 the conquests of C, Julius Ccesar made the 
Roman power stretch over the whole country, from the 
Alps to the Atlantic, from the Pyrenees to the Channel. 
The staple of the inhabitants was Celtic ; but the south- 
west was peopled by Iberians^ and the north-eastern 
lands were German, Cisalpine Gaul became part of 
Italy under Augustus ; so from that time Gaul meant 
only Transalpine Gaul. This, it must be remembered, is 
a purely geographical name, taking in so much of Ger- 
many as lay left of the Rhine. It formed three main 
divisions, not counting the original province. These were 
Aquitaine in the south-west, bounded at first by the 
Garonne and then by the Loire ; Celtic Gaulj the central 
land, and Belgic Gaul in the north-east, taking in that 
part of Gaul which was more or less German. 

4. The Roman Occupation.-— Provence and Aquitaine 
soon became thoroughly Latin in language and customs. 
Indeed Latin everywhere overcame the native tongue, 
except in the north-western peninsula of Armorica, where 
the Celtic element was afterwards increased by a migration 
from Britain, so that the language has lasted to the 
present time, while the land took the name of Britannia 
Minor, the Lesser Britain or Britanny. Also on the 
skirts of the Pyrenean range the Iberians kept up 
their own speech, the Basque speech which is spoken 
still. Many great Roman cities arose in Gaul, as 
A relate or Aries, Lugdunum or Lyons, Augusta Tre- 
verorum, that is Trier or Treves, In Southern Gaul 
the cities mostly keep their old names. But in the north 
the city commonly bore the name of the tribe, and the 
tribe-name has commonly lived while that of the city 
itself has been dropped. Thus Lutetia Parisiorum, the 
city of the Parisii on the Seine, became Paris, Christi- 
anity came in the i^ake of the Roman power, and the 
Church gained a firm footing. The land was divided into 
ecclesiastical provinces and dioceses, which followed the 
civil divisions, and which are our best guides to them. The 
Archbishop of Lyons was and is Primate of all the Gauls, 
that is of all the three, Belgic, Celtic, and Aquitanian. 

B 2 
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5. Teutonic Attacks, A.D. 350.— The north-eastern 
corner of Gaul was low, marshy, and full of rivers, over 
which the Teutons were continually coming to attack the 
Gauls and their Roman masters and defenders. The 
Emperors now had often to live in Gaul to defend the 
land. Augusta Treverorum or Trier then became an 
imperial city, but Julian was fond of living at Lutetia or 
Paris, the first' time that Paris seemed to be coming to the 
front. In the course of the fourth and fifth centuries, the 
Teutons had entirely overcome Gaul, Goths in the south, 
Burgundians in the east, and Franks to the north, but 
without destroying the ola population. Only " guests " of 
the conquering race were quartered on the native land- 
owner, and required him to feed them, lodge them, and 
give them a share of the produce. The walled cities 
kept up their old framework of self-government on the 
Roman model. The Goths and Burgundians were Arian 
Christians at the time of their settlement. The Franks 
were converted to the Catholic faith while in the act 
of conquest under their king Chlodovech or Chlodwig^ 
commonly called Clovis, the name which has been softened 
into Ludovicus in Latin and into Louis in French. Under 
Clovis and his sons the Franks won all Gaul and most 
part of what was then Germany ; but they specially gave 
their name to their older German land and to the part of 
Gaul where they really settled. South of the Loire, 
where the West-Goths and Burgundians had already 
founded Teutonic kingdoms, the Franks did not settle, 
but only made political conquests. But north of the 
Loire they really settled, though they never became the 
mass of the people. Hence this land took the name of 
Francia, Latin or Western Francia, as has been already 
said. The two parts of Francia were also called the 
Eastern or German, Austrasia or Austria, the eastern 
kingdom, and the Western or Gaulish, Neustria^ that is, 
the not-eastern or western kingdom. Of course the 
Frankish Austria has nothing to do with the land further 
to the east which was afterwards so called, though both 
were called for the same reason. 

6. The Merwings.— Under Chlodwig then, the first Chris- 
tian king of the Franks and the conqueror of Gaul, a great 
Frankish power arose, of which it seemed that Paris was 
going to be the head. But the dominions of Chlodwig 
were divided among his sons, and Paris became only one 
royal city among several. Tne history of the descendants 
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of Chlodwig, the Merwings or MerovingianSy is strictly 
part of German history, and will be found in the German 
volume. So will also the account of the institutions which 
arose through the settlement of the German conquerors 
among the Roman provincials. The dynasty lasted till 
753 ; but the Merowingian kings had already lost all 
power. The chief power had fallen to the house of the 
KarlingSj the great Austrasian house who were Mayors 
of the Palace to the feeble kings, and were called Dukes 
or Prihces of the Franks, Their rule greatly strengthened 
the Teutonic element in the Frankish kingdom, and 
Paris especially became of little account. In 753 the last 
Merwing Chilperic was deposed and Pippin was chosen 
king of the Franks. 

7. The Karligs. — After Pippin came his son Charles 
the Greatj Emperor of the Romans as well as King of the 
Franks. Under Pippin and Charles the Frankish do- 
minion was completely German. So it was under 
Charles's son the Emperor Lewis the Pious, the last who 
reigned over the whole Western Empire. After him, 
the Frankish dominions were divided among his sons by 
the treaty of Verdun in 843. The middle portion, a strip 
reaching from the North Sea to the Mediterranean, was 
chosen by the eldest son Lothar, It took the name of 
Lotharingia after his son, and the name still survives in 
the duchy of Lorraine. JLewis, the next brother, had the 
eastern or German provinces, and Charles the Bald the 
west. Neustria had been given to him before, but on the 
death of his brother Pippin^ Aquitaine was added to it 
Thus Karolingia, or Charles's portion, the kingdom of 
the West-Franks, consisted of everything west of the 
Scheldt^ Meuse, Saone, and Rhone, including Spain as far 
as the Ebro. The name of Karolingia died out, while 
the name oi Lotharingia lived on ; but they were names of 
exactly the same class. The kingdom was formed by a 
kind of accident, by the addition of Aquitaine to Neustria. 
And, as in the other kingdoms of the time, the kings had 
but small power, for the counts and dukes who ruled the 
provinces were fast growing into princes owing the king 
a mere nominal homage, and sometimes, especially in 
Aquitaine and Britanny, defying him altogether. Still the 
beginning of Karolingia or the Western Kingdom of the 
Franks marks a great era in our history. Charles the 
Bald became Emperor in 875, the only separate king 
of the West-Franks who was Emperor. Charles was 
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succeeded^ in name at least, by his son and grandson, 
and in 882 all the Frankish dominions were joined again 
under the Emperor Charles the Third or the Fat, save 
only the kingdom of Burgundy, which had begun in 870 
between the Rhone and the Alps. But in 887 Charles was 
deposed, and the empire was again divided. There was 
now a separate king of the West-Franks again, but he 
was no longer of the house of the Karlings. 

8. Beginnings of the French Kingdom. — The begin- 
ing of the kingdom of Karolingia or of the Western 
Franks was one step towards the formation of the kingdom 
of France. Its boundaries did not differ very greatly 
from what the boundaries of the kingdom of France were 
for a long time. It was the first time that the Frankish 
dominions had been divided in at all the same way. It 
had been divided, or men had thought of dividing it, 
many times, both among the Merwings and among the 
sons of Charles the Great and Lewis the Pious ; but no one 
had before thought of so dividing it as to put the whole 
western part of the Frankish dominions together as they 
now were. Then again, nearly all the people of the new 
kingdom, all except the people of Flanders at one end 
and the few Basques in their own comer, were people of 
the Romance speech. Men were now beginning to find out 
that the language which was commonly talked in those 
lands which had been provinces of the old Western 
Empire had come to be very different from the Latin 
of books. It was called lingua Romana or vulgaris^ 
the Roman or vulgar tongue, as distinguished from the 
lingua Latina which men wrote. Now in the western 
part of the Frankish dominions men now spoke a Romance 
tongue, while in the east of course they spoke Ger- 
man. Two Romance languages were growing up, one 
in the northern lands beyond the Loire, in the Western 
Francia, which became the French tongue, the other 
in Gaul south of the Loire, which became the Pro- 
vengal tongue. Perhaps men hardly distinguished them 
as yet, for no books were then written in either. Now 
the kingdom of Kaiolingia did not take in all who 
spoke Romance even in Gaul, for it did not take in 
Provence or the other Burgundian lands between the 
Rhone and the Alps. But it was, as was just now said, 
mainly a Romance-speaking kingdom. But the kings 
were still German, and their head city was Lcum in the 
north-eastern comer towards Germany. But now many 
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causes began to give importance to Paris, the city on the 
Seine. This had been greater in Roman times, but now 
it had again shrunk up into the island in the river. 
During all this time the Northmen^ the people of Scandi- 
navia, were horribl^r ravaging the country, especially 
where there was a river that they could sail up. They 
besieged Paris three times during the time of Charles the 
Bald, and the only man with skill and bravery enough to 
make a stand was a warrior named Robert the Strong^ 
who was placed in charge of the country between the 
Seine and the Loire and called Marquess, or Commander 
of the Mark (or border) of Anjou, Perceiving how Paris 
might check the course of the northern keels, he did his 
best to strengthen and protect it, so that Count of Paris 
became one of his titles and the beginning of the greatness 
of his line. But he could not hinder the city from being 
pillaged in 865, nor the great abbey of St, Denys from 
serving as free quarters for the Northmen, and in 866 he 
was killed in battle with them. This was the beginning of 
the strictly French power. Robert was the patriarch of the 
dukes and kings of the French who .'reigned at Paris. 
Paris was shown to be one of the now most important 
military posts in Gaul, and the house which was to be- 
come the royal house of France had begun to distin- 
guish itself. And, though Robert himself was actually 
of German descent, yet the power which began with 
him had its seat in the Romance-speaking duchy of 
Western France, and so came into natural opposition 
with the German kings of the Karling house. 

9. The First King of Paris. — During the reign of Charles 
the Fat the importance .of Paris and her princes became 
greater than ever. In 885 there was a yet more famous 
siege of Paris by the Northmen, when there was a brave 
resistance under Abbot Hugh, Gozlin^ Bishop of PariSy 
and Odoy son of Robert the Strong. The two first 
died during the siege, but Odo made his way through 
the enemy to Metz, to lay the case of the city before 
the emperor, and then forced a passage through the 
midst of the Northmen, who had assembled to bar his 
return. Charles gathered an army and came at last, 
but only, after the custom of weak princes, to pay the 
Northmen to retreat to the Yonne. And now, when 
Cliarles was deposed, and his empire again divided, the 
king whom the West-Franks chose was Count Odo, the 
hero of Paris. Being already Duke of the Franks^ that 
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is of the Western Francia, he now was chosen king of 
Karolingia^ or of the Western Franks, who were Uius 
finally separated from their Austrasian brethren. There 
was thus for a moment a French-speaking king of the 
Western Franks reigning at Paris. But the reign of . Odo 
was short, and his right was disputed. The blood of 
the Karlings was still so honoured that when Charles the 
Simple^ the grandson of Charles the Bald, came forward, 
a number of nobles and bishops crowned him at Rheims. 
Odo died in 898, a time of great confusion, when his 
next brother, Robert^ succeeded him as Duke of the 
Franks. Charles the Simple was now sole king, but in 922 
Robert was chosen king. He was killed the next year, 
and then Rudolf y Duke of the Duchy of Burgundy, was 
chosen. This is that Burgundy of which Dijon is the 
capital, and which formed no part of the new kingdom 
of Burgundy, but was a fief of the Western Kingdom. 
Charles was at last murdered while in the hands of his 
kinsman, Herbert^ Count of Vermandois, Rudolf reigned 
till his death in 936. 

10. Settlement of the Normans. — While Charles the 
Simple was king, a new state was founded in Northern 
Gaul. The Northmen, who had so long wasted the 
land, had made permanent settlements in several places, 
specially at the mouth of the Loire. They now in 911 
made their greatest settlement on the Seine at Rouen. 
This was done in a formal way by the grant of part of 
Duke Robert's duchy of France, namely the lands between 
the Seine and the Epte, to Rolf Ganger^ called also 
Rou and RollOy the most famous leader of the Northmen. 
This he held as a fief of King Charles. He and his suc- 
cessors gradually enlarged their dominions. The North- 
men, settled in Gaul, learned to speak French; their 
name was softened into Normans^ their princes were 
called Dukes of the Normans^ and their land Normandy, 
The Norman dukes took from the beginning a place 
among the chief princes of the Western kingdom. And 
now that France and its capital Paris were coming to be 
the chief place in the kingdom, they were checked for a 
while by the settlement which took away from them their 
north coast, which gave the mouth of the Seine to the 
new power, and cut Paris quite off from the sea. 

11. Hugh the Great and King Lewis. — Robert had 
been for a short time the second king of the house of 
Paris. His son Hughf called the White and the Great^ 
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succeeded him in the duchy of France, but he always 
refused to be king. On Rudolfs death he joined with 
the other chief princes of Northern Gaul, Arnulfy Count 
of Flanders^ William Longsword^ Duke of Normandy ^ 
and Herbert of Vermandois, in bringing back Lewis^ the 
son of Charles the Simple. His mother, Eadgifu, was 
the daughter of our kmg Edward the Elder, and she 
and her son had found shelter with her brother ^Ethel- 
stan. He now came from England, and became king 
of the West-Franks. His immediate dominion was 
only the city and territory of Laon^ and his speech was 
Teutonic. He was an able and vigorous king ; but 
his whole reign was one struggle with his powerful 
vassals, who took part with him or with each other as 
suited their interest at the moment. When William 
Longsword was slain in 943 by Amulf of Flanders 
at Ae bridge of Pecquigny on the Sonmie, there was 
a great struggle for the possession of his lands and 
the person of his young heir llichard, of which King 
Lewis wished to get possession. The Normans were 
aided by Harald Bluetooth^ King of Denmark^ and Lewis 
by his brother-in-law Otto, king of the East-Franks, 
afterwards the Emperor Otto the Great. Lewis was 
made prisoner, and given into the keeping of Hugh of 
Paris, from whom he only purchased his freedom by the 
surrender of his stronghold of Laon. Richard now com- 
mended himself to Duke Hugh ; that is, he became his 
man ; so that it was now held that the Duke of the Nor- 
mans was the man, not of the king, but of the Duke 
of the French. Hugh and Richard were close allies, 
and, on the other hand, Lewis gained the assistance of 
King Otto and Conrad^ King of Burgundy, The three 
kin^s took Rheims, but failed m their attacks on Laon, 
Paris, and Rouen, and though they were forced to re- 
treat beyond the Rhine, Lewis's fortunes rose from that 
time till his death in 954. Hugh then again refused the 
crown, and acknowledged Lewis' eldest son Lothar as 
king. 

12. Hugh Capet, ,956. — Hugh the Great died in 956, 
leaving two sons, JFIugh and Henryy the eldest only 
thirteen, and under the guardianship of Richard of Nor- 
mandy. Hugh is known as Capet, whether from the size 
of his head, or from the hood which betokened his here- 
ditary right to be protector of the abbey of St. Denys, is 
uncertain. He was on good terms with King Lothar, and 
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made common cause with him. The borderland of Loth- 
aringia had fluctuated backwards and forwards between 
the Eastern and Western kingdoms. Its people seem also 
to have preferred a German to a French king ; but a Karl- 
ing above alL So now they revolted against the Emperor 
Otto IL, and called in Lothar, because of his Karling 
birth. AH the Rhine country up to Aachen was ravaged, 
and this was returned by a German raid up to the gates 
of Paris. The French proposed that there should be 
a single combat between Otto and Lothar to settle the \ 

dispute, but the Germans answered, ** We always heard 
that the French held their kings cheap, now we hear it 
from their own mouths." However, peace was made, 
and though Otto kept Upper Lorraine, he gave to Charles^ 
the brother of Lothar, the duchy of Lower Lorraine 
or Brabant, Lothar reigned thirteen years longer, and 
died in 986 ; his son Lewis V, only survived him a year, 
and in 987, by general consent, Hugh Capet was crowned 
king at Rheims, by Adalbero, Archbishop of Rheims. 
From having been Duke of the Franks or of Western 1 

Francia, he thus became King of the Franks, Rex Fran- 
corum^ and his duchy of France was added to the royal 
domain of the Kings of Laon. He was the third king of 
his line ; but now the crown stayed in his house for eight 
hundred years without change. From this time the name 
of the duchy of France spread itself, by the successive 
annexations of the Parisian kings, over all that part of 
Gaul which admitted their supremacy, and the name of 
Karolingia was forgotten. Rheims was always the coro- 
nation city, for the House of Paris claimed to be suc- 
cessors of Clovis, as they termed Chlodwig, and numbered 
their Charleses. and Lewises from the Karlings. In truth 
however they represented the newly-formed French 
nation ; their speech was Romance, and Paris the capital 
of the duchy became the capital of the kingdom. From 
this time the title of Rex Francorum, as borne by the 
Western kings, is^best translated* by King of the French, 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE EARLIER KINGS OF THE HOUSE OF PARIS. 

1. Hugh Capet's Dominions, 987. — ^When Hugh Capet 
became king, he gained more in name than in actual 
power, though the title opened an infinite future to a 
family of ability. His actual personal lands, consisting 
of the duchy of France, less by what had been cut off 
by Normandy and Anjou, with the former royal territory 
of Laon, were in his own hands as immediate lord. 
As ''king he had a right to the homage of all the 
princes of all the ^'Western kingdom ; but he had no 
power south of the Loire, and not much north of it, 
except in France itself. In the north his chief vassals 
were his brother, Henry, Duke of Burgundy, the Karling 
Herbert, Count of Vermandois, Fulk^ Count of Anjou, the 
head of a fierce and able family which had arisen at the 
same time as the House of Paris, and Richard, duke of 
the Normans, who claimed the homage of the Celtic 
duke of Britanny. In all these lands, except Britanny, 
was spoken the French form of Romance which is called 
the Langue-iP-oilf because their form of yes was oil, or 
out, while the Romance of the country south of the Loire 
was called Langue-tP-oc^ because they said oc (from the 
Latin hod). The princes of these lands, from the Loire 
to the Ebro, the Dukes of Aquitaine or Guyenne, and of 
Gasconyy and the Counts of Foix, Narbonne, Toulouse, 
Rousstllon, and Barcelona, now and then paid grudging 
homage to the King of the French. In the north-east, 
the county of Flanders, where Low-Dutch was the lan- 
guage, was also a fief of the French crown. Lotharingia, 
which had hitherto fluctuated between the Eastern and 
Western crowns, was from this time always a fief of 
Germany. 

2. War with Aquitaine, 990. — When Hugh was elected 
and crowned, he next caused his son Robert to be crowned 
king also, to secure his succession. This was very com- 
monly done for some generations, and it helped to keep 
the crown in the family. But Hugh was opposed by the 
Karling Charles of Lorraine, who set himself up at Laon, 
and was supported by Duke William of Aquitaine and other 
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princes. Charles was overthrown at Laon^ but when 
Hugh strove to enforce his claims in Aquitaine, and in 
990 laid siege to Poitiers^ he was driven back by Duke 
William Fer-d-bras after a fierce battle on the banks of 
the Loire, and never mastered that country. When the 
Count of Perigord had leagued with Fulk Nerra or the 
Black, Count of Anjou^ against the Count of Blois^ and 
was besieging Tours, and he refused to attend to the 
king's command, he replied to Hugh's demand, "Who 
made thee a count?" with, "Who made thee a king ?'* 
In effect the only way in which the kingly authority could 
be enforced was by siding with one set of vassals against 
another, or by balancing the interests of clergy and 
burghers against those of the nobles — a policy which 
prevailed in the long run, but which required a very able 
man to carry it out Hugh Capet was a man of much 
less mark than his uncrowned father. He did nothing to 
check the lawless warfare between all the counts and 
barons around him ; as indeed he had neither the means 
nor the ability to form such means. He was devout, and 
was sometimes called a king of priests. In truth the 
clergy were almost the only persons with any notions 
beyond the pettiest ambition and private strife ; and a 
king who had a turn for better things, yet had not force of 
character to mould and train his nobles, could not but 
lean chiefly on his clergy. 

3. Robert II. 996. — But when Robert II, succeeded 
his father as sole King, in 996, he was not only a king of 
priests, but a king of beggars. A mild, gentle, pious, 
man, hating violence, highly educated in the learning of 
the time, and of artistic and poetical tastes, his re&ge 
was with the monks of St. Denys, whose guardian he 
was as Count of Paris. With them he sung in the choir, 
and for them composed Latin hymns, copies of which 
he laid on the altar of St. Peter's when he made a pil- 
grimage to Rome. Some are still in use. He was very 
charitable, and the poor flocked about him. He fed and 
clothed them, but knew not how to check the violence 
that made them beggars, and rendered the shortest journey 
perilous. In spite of his piety, he fell into trouble with 
the Pope, by his marriage with Bertha, daughter to 
Conrad IL, king of Aries and widow of the Count of 
Blois, Her brother, Rodolf was childless, and was 
obliged to sell his rights to the Emperor O^ IIL, lest 
Robert or his children should assert a claim through her < 
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(their grandmothers having both been daughters of the 
Emperor Henry /.). Pope Gregory V. was induced by 
Otho to pronounce the marriage invalid, on the plea of 
kindred, and also because Robert had stood godfather to 
one of the children of Bertha's first marriage. The 
evidently political object of this separation emboldened 
Robert'^to resist it. He even endured excpmmimication 
for some time before he yielded and parted with Bertha. 

4. The Year 1000. — ^To this he was probably led by the 
general^elief that the 1000 years for which Satan is said 
in the Book of Revelation to be bound would end with 
the world itself in A.D. 1000. Everywhere people were 
preparing, breaking off with their vices, setting free their 
captives, making up quarrels, undoing wrongs, thronging 
the churches, confessing, doing penance, many in an 
agony of fear which hindered them from transacting 
business, and even from sowing their crops. Their dis- 
mav was -increased by the news that the Khalif Hakem 
had mined the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
When the new year dawned, it was like a renewal of life ; 
but the alarm had not been wholly without fruit, for a 
certain sense of religion began from this time to show 
itself in the violent penances of the fierce barons, and 
the greatly increased zeal and strictness of the monastic 
orders. The king, by the Pope's direction, married 
Constancey daughter of the Count of Toulouse^ a proud, 
passionate, woman, whose southern gaiety and frivolity 
were a great scandal to his rude and severe court 
Robert had a certain pleasure in tricking her. He sang 
a hymn beginning " Constaniia martyrum,^ and she 
thought it a poem in her praise. When she caught a 
beggar stripping the gold fringe from his robes, he 
answered, "He wants it more than I do;" and when 
she had given him a lance decked with silver, he bade 
the next man who asked alms of him to fetch a knife, 
and going into a comer, picked off all the silver and 
gave it away. But he seems to have been cowed by 
her, for he allowed the murders which she caused to go 
unpunished. 

5. The First Execution for Heresy, 1022. — The religious 
ferment awoke discussion, and two priests of Orleans, 
one of whom had been the queen's confessor, were tried 
before a synod, and found guilty of denying the Manhood 
of our Blessed Lord. The king condemned them to be 
burned, and this was the first execution for heresy on 
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record. Constance added brutality to the cruelty of the 
act by striking out the eye of her old confessor with her 
iron-tipped staff as he passed her on his way to the hut 
in which he and his companion were shut up while it 
was burned over their heads. The last years of Robert's 
reign were darkened by the dissensions of his sons. The 
eldest was imbecile, and when he wished to crown 
Henry y the next brother, Constance set up her favourite, 
Robert^ in opposition^ but Henry prevailed, and was 
crowned in 1027* 

6. Henry I., 1031. — When, in 1031, Henry I. succeeded 
to the throne, his mother and brother made war on him, 
and he only prevailed by the aid of Robert^ Duke of 
the Normans, called the Magnificent. He bought off his 
brother Robert with the Duchy of Burgundy, which had 
returned to the crown on the death of his uncle in 
1003. Three bad harvests caused, In 1032, such a famine 
all over the continent as had seldom been known. Mul- 
titudes died, all sorts of carrion were eaten, and a man 
was even seized in the market-place of Tonnerre selling 
human flesh. Wolves prowled about, devouring (he un- 
buried corpses and attacking the living who were too 
weak to defend themselves from them, and though the 
bishops sold the church plate to gain supplies for the 
poor, the scarcity was such that money hardly was of use, 
until, in 1033, a wonderful crop, equal to fvf^ ordinary 
harvests, put an end to the general distress. 

7. The Truce of God. — While the remembrance of the 
famine was fresh, Richard, bishop of Verdun, together 
with many of the other bishops, abbots, and other clergy 
throughout Aquitaine, Burgundy, and France began to 
preach peace on earth and to denounce the horrible vio- 
lences that were continually being committed. Synods 
were convoked, at which rules were drawni up which were 
enforced on the nobles under pain of excommunication. 
They were made to swear to strike no blow in a private 
quarrel, to attack no unarmed, person, to permit no 
robbery or violence. Thus the Church tried to make up 
for the weakness of the law, and her threats were so 
much dreaded that, when Hugh, Count of Rodez, first 
set the example, few refused to swear to this Peace of 
God, But five years trial showed that ferocity could 
not be entirely repressed, and that a broken oath only 
made recklessness worse. So for it was substituted the 
Truce of God^ which forbade all fighting from Thursday 
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evening till Monday morning, ks well as in Lent, Advent, 
and the greater festivals, nor might fortifications be 
worked at in the meantime, unless they had been begun 
a fortnight before. The bounds of sanctuary around 
churches, convents, and burying-grounds were marked, 
and all injury to ecclesiastics, women, or peasants was 
forbidden. A sort of police was established by the clergy 
to enforce these rules, which were proclaimed everywhere 
but in the county of Paris, where Henry chose to think 
them an interference with his rights. Of course the truce 
was often broken ; but it did something towards lessening 
the atrocities which the law had no power to prevent. At 
the same time there was growing up among the warriors 
a belief in a certain standard of honour in warfare, which 
came to be known as chivalry. This in the course of 
the next three centuries came to bind the knight by a 
code of rules of courtesy and honour towards all of his 
own degree, but unfortunately took no heed to those 
outside it, so that a man might call himself a true knight 
and yet be a brutal ruffian towards burghers and peasants. 
A feudal army was made up of counts, barons, and their 
sons, who, if without inheritance, swelled the train of 
some noble, and there was also a certain number of men- 
at-arms, consisting of the stronger men of the baron's 
villeinage and the warlike of the burgher class. 

8. Minority of William the Conqueror, 1035. — In 1035 
the Norman duke Robert set off on a pilgrimage, after 
causing his barons to do homage to his son William^ the 
child of a woman of low station, who could have been 
set aside for a bride of higher rank. Dying at Nicaea, 
Robert left the boy at eight years old beset with danger 
from every kinsman who could lay claim to his duchy, 
till his whole character was welded into a wonderful com- 
pound of daring, shrewdness, and resolution. The old 
friendship between Normandy and France had died out ; 
the French hated the Normans, and the French kings 
began to remember that the Norman settlement had cut 
them off from the sea. The undefended state of Nor- 
mandy tempted King Henry to play the part of Lewis IV. 
by Richard the Fearless, but he could only waste the 
country of Hiesmes, and take possession of the castle of 
Tilli^es. The loyal Normans were too strong for him, 
so that he knighted the young duke and received his 
homage ; and when, in 1047, Neal^ Viscoitnt of the CS' 
tentifiy revolted, Henry joined his forces witn those of 
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William, and together with him gained a great victory at 
Val'h'Dunes near Caen^ which fully established - the 
power of the Duke. William married soon after Henry's 
niece Matilda^ daughter of Baldwin^ Count of FlanderSy 
and the king of France was recommended by the Pope 
to take for his wife Anne, daughter of laroslaf, the 
reigning Grand Prince of Russia, 

9. War with Anjou, 105 1. — Henry called William to 
his aid against Geoffrey Martel^ Count of Anjou, This 
family had risen into power about the same time as did 
the counts of Paris and produced many able men, but 
with a wild strain of fierceness about them which caused 
them to be much hated and feared. Henry took alarm at 
Geoffrey's victories over William, Duke of Aquitaine 
and the sons of Odo^ Count of Chartres^ and with WiUiam's 
assisitance defeated him several times. When Geoffrey 
became guardian of yoimg Herbert, Count of Maincy called 
Eveille-Chieny or Wake-the-Dogs, a frontier war began 
which ended in Geoffrey's defeat upon the Sarthe, and 
Domfront and Alenqon being taken by William. Henry, 
alarmed at his power, aided Williamy Count of Argues, 
an illegitimate uncle of Duke William, in a rebellion, but 
was again defeated, and finally, when in alliance with 
Geoffrey Martel, was routed at Varaville in 1058, after 
which peace was made. The king was in failing health, 
and wanted to secure the support of his vassals for his 
son Philip, who in 1059 was crowned at seven years old, 
the feudatories of the whole kingdom and the people of 
the county of Paris consenting in the cry, "We will it ; 
we promise it ; so be it." Henry had one other son Hughy 
who afterwards became Count of Vermandois by marriage 
with the heiress. 

10. Philip I., 1060. — Philip I. succeeded his father only 
a few months after his coronation, and was still a child 
when, in 1066, his great vassal, William of Normandy, 
gained the throne of England. The rivalry between 
France and Normandy henceforth grew into a rivalry be- 
tween France and England. Philip chiefly showed the 
feeling by idle, offensive, words, and William was never 
willing to make open war against his feudal chief ; but 
at last William, stung by Philip's jests, entered France, 
and burned Mantes, where the accident happened to 
which the great Conqueror owed his death in 1087. 

11. Bertrade de Montfort, 1092. — Philip had no more 
ability than his three predecessors, and none of their piety. 
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He had been many years married to Bertha of Holland^ 
and had four children, when he saw Bertrade de Montforty 
whose beauty was such that Fulk^ called le Reckin, Count 
of AnjoUy had put away his wife to marry her, four years 
before. The king fell so madly in love with her that he 
declared his wedlock and hers both void, and by bribery 
obtained the performance of the rite of marriage. Pope 
Urban IL after admonition, excommunicated the guilty 
pair. At first Philip mocked at his censure, but then pre- 
tended to submit, though without really dismissing Ber- 
trade, and for the chief part of fifteen years he was under 
sentence of excommunication. To prevent the loss of the 
throne, he caused his son Lewis, called PEveilliy or the 
Alert, to be crowned. Bertrade became so jealous of her 
stepson as to attempt his death ; and only after much 
strife he received the county of the Vexin as the price of 
his toleration of her. She even contrived to reconcile her 
two husbands, who met at Angers on the most friendly 
terms, when she managed to stir up a quarrel between 
the Count of Anjou and the son of his first marriage. 
The youth rebelled, was killed in battle, and her son Fulk 
became heir. 

12. The First Crusade, 1095. — In the meantime Pope 
Urban II. had visited Auvergne, and, together with Peter 
the Hermit, had preached the First Crusade at the Council 
of Clermont, where was enacted the canon that " he who 
from devotion alone, and not from desire of wealth or gain, 
shall consecrate himself to restore the Church of God at 
Jerusalem, may reckon his pilgrimage in the stead of all 
penance." This was the text of the preaching which sent 
thousands to take the Cross and win back the spots dear 
to all Christians. The chief of the vassals of the French 
crown who engaged in the First Crusade were Hugh, 
Count of Vermandois, Robert, Duke of Normandy, son of 
William the Conqueror, and Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 
who obtained the city of Tripoli as a feudal tenure under 
thel&rst king of Jerusalem, Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of 
Lorraine. The establishment of this kingdom and the 
need of guarding it by reinforcements from Europe had 
in the end a great effect on the French, who were so much 
the largest element in the crusading armies that the 
Eastern name for European is still Frank, and the dialect 
of the crusading camp was called lingua franca. The 
staple of die permanent defenders of 3ie Latin kingdom 
of Jerusalem were however two religious orders, who 

c 
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added to their monastic vows one of fighting against the 
Infidel. The Knights of St. John the Ahnoner, or Hos- 
pitallers, likewise undertook to lodge pilgrims, and tend 
their sick ; the Knights Templars were guardians of the 
Temple. Both required noble birth, and were the resource 
of younger sons throughout France, where they soon 
had numerous houses for the receiving and training of 
novices. 

13. Death of Philip I., 11 08. — In his latter years, 
Philip, fat, sickly, and helpless, was fully reconciled to 
the Church, and professed such penitence that he would 
not be buried at St. Denys, but in an obscure Bene- 
dictine convent. In the robe of that order he died in 
1 108. 



CHAPTER III. 

GROWING IMPORTANCE OF THE KINGS. 

I. Suger — 1108. — Lewis VI., known as the/^!^/, was the 
ablest man that his line had produced since Hugh the 
White . He had as his minister and adviser, Suger ^ Abbot 
of St. Denys, a far-sighted man, who did his l^st to give 
weight to the kingly power, and to whom we owe the 
history of Lewis's life. Now for the first time there was 
some real attempt to restrain the violence of the feudal 
nobles. The domains where alone the king had any 
real power, and whence came his revenues, were the 
five cities of Paris, Orleans, Etampes, Melun, and Com- 
pi^gne. All the land between was held by barons in 
their castles, who were generally at war with the king 
or with each other, and preyed on all merchants and 
travellers. Hugh^ Lord of Puiset, was one of the worst, 
constantly plundering the vassals of his neighbours. The 
monks of St. Denys, and the Countess of Blois^ Adela, 
mother and guardian of the young Count Theobaldy and 
daughter of William the Conqueror, complained to the 
king, who sunmioned a parliament at Melun. Hosts of 
clergy and laymen came to lodge complaints of Hugh of 
Puiset's ravages, but he himself disdained to appear. The 
king attacked his castle with an army, not only of nobles, 
but of whole parishes led by their priests, one of whom 
was the first to break through the defence. Hugh shut 
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himself up in the keep, till he was forced by hunger 
to surrender, when he promised to amend his ways, and 
was released. Then he repaired his castle, allied himself 
with Theobald of BloiSy who had quarrelled with the king 
for not making this very castle over to him, began his 
robberies again, and besieged the little town of Touri. 
Lewis, who was absent in Flanders, hurried home, and 
after a sharp war of varying success, at last made the 
Coimt of Blois prisoner, and overthrew the robber castle 
of Puiset. This was the first instance of baronial violence 
being repressed by a legal sentence ; and other acts of 
justice ensued, which showed that the nobles' time of 
impunity was drawing to a close. 

2. The Communes, 1 1 14. — Another change was working 
in the cities. Many of the towns in Southern Gaul had 
kept some trace of their old municipal rights handed down 
from Roman times. But in France itself, and gener^y 
in the north, very few, if any, enjoyed any freedom 
or self-government. All had become the fiefs of some 
count, baron, or bishop, some of two or three at once, and 
their lords were constantly calling on them for dues, on a 
death, on marrying a daughter, or knighting a son, joining 
the army, &c. Indeed they were squeezed and misused 
without any such reasonable cause whenever it pleased 
the noble or his followers. At last, when the exactions had 
become intolerable, some revolted, the inhabitants taking 
an oath to each other to maintain their freedom and 
defend one another. Le Mans had done this under 
Philip I., and had become a free commonwealth, and 
though it was overcome and forced to surrender to William 
of Normandy, it remained a privileged municipality. In 
other places, when the lord was in distress for money, 
the townsmen who were prospering in trade banded 
together to buy from their lord freedom and right of 
self-government, as a commutte. The needs of crusading 
nobles made them willing to sell these charters of freedom, 
but it sometimes became convenient to forget the transac- 
tion, and resume the old claim. Then followed struggles 
and appeals to the king ; and Lewis had no fixed principles 
of dealing with them. He would allow no fresh com- 
munes that he could help in his own lands ; elsewhere 
he cared more for weakening his enemies than strengthen- 
ing the burghers. Thus when Laon had obtained a 
grant, he withdrew it on the offer of 700 pounds of silver 
from the bishop and the nobles. He marched to Laon ; 

C 2 
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the commune was destroyed, and the townspeople after- 
wards taxed to pay the expenses of their own ruin. A 
great insurrection was the consequence, in which the 
bishop was murdered, and in the ^iproar the peasants 
broke in upon the city, doing such damage that the 
burghers called in the aid of Thomas of Marne, heir of 
Coucy, This house of Coucy was one of the proudest of 
the old nobles. Their castle was a wonder of massive 
stren^h and ingenuity, and they hardly owned any 
superior. According to their favourite saying : 

Ne suis roy ni comte ausn, 
Je suis le Sire de Coucy. 

This Thomas, having no fear of king or priest, was the 
chosen protector of the men of Laon, although at Amiens^ 
of which his father, Enguerrand de Coucy ^ was count, he 
was playing a contrary part. The burghers of that city 
had, with the consent of their bishop, obtained a charter 
from the king, and formed a commune, whereupon the 
father and son made war on them, and on all who 
travelled to and fro. Thomas was in effect a regular 
freebooter, seizing all who fell in his way, and torturing 
them in his dungeons till he could obtain a ransom ; but at 
length the king besieged him in his castle of Crecy in 
Picardy, and sufficiently broke his strength to force him 
to restrain his ferocities : and then began the first steps 
towards raising the burghers and taming the nobles. 

3. Abailard and St. Bernard, 1 120 — 1 136. — Paris already 
was the seat of a highly-esteemed university, where the 
course of sciences was taught by doctors and masters' 
to scholars assembled from every country round, who 
lived a strange wild life, between study, beggary, and 
robbery. Here studied and taught the Breton Peter Abai- 
lardy who plunged deep into the mysteries of philosophy 
and theology, until, at a synod held at Soissons in 11 20, 
his theology was condemned and his writings burned. 
He submitted for a while, but after some years he returned 
to Paris, and put forth the same opinions. A synod was 
convoked at Sens, at which the chief of the opposite side 
was St Bernard^ the most remarkable man of his time. 
Son of a noble family in Burgundy, his longing for holi- 
ness had led him to retire to the monastery of Citeaux, 
the head of the Cistercian order, and his example had 
brought thither his six brothers and his aged father. 
Being sent to found the abbey of ClairvauXy an offshoot 
of Citeaux, he there became the leading spirit of the 
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French Church. He was a great and powerful preacher, 
and such a writer that he is called the last father of the 
Church, while he had a wonderful power of swaying the 
minds of men. These two 'great men, the champions of 
the rationalistic and of the traditional views of Chris- 
tianity, were to hold a debate at Sens in 1 136 ; but 
Abailard, though he had refused in private to recant, 
declined the contest, and appealed to Rome. However 
his friend, Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Cluny^ persuaded 
him to submit and be reconciled to the Church, so that he 
ended his days in peace. 

4. Wars with England, 1119— 1128. — Lewis took the 
part of Robert of Normandy, and afterwards of his son 
William against Henry I. of England, and there was a long 
warfare between the two kings. In short, the wars between 
France and England had begun. The two armies met 
suddenly near Noyon, each with about 500 knights, on the 
20th of August, 1 1 19, and had a battle, in which the French 
were worsted, and 140 prisoners were made, but only three 
or four knights kiUed on either side. It was just after this 
that Henry lost his only son in the White Ship, and Pope 
Calixtus IL made peace between the kings ; but after 
three years, Henry's only surviving child, Matilda, was 
married to the Emperor Henry K, and the two Henrys 
allied themselves against France. But troubles in Ger- 
many, and the illness and death of Henry V. in 1125, P^t 
an end to the danger. Henry I. then gave his daughter 
to Geoffrey Plantagenet, son of Fulk, Count of Anjou. A 
year later Fulk went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, married 
the heiress of the Latin kingdom there, and resigned his 
French county to his son. The strong front which Henry I. 
thus presented, with Anjou in alliance, Britanny as his 
fief, and Blois owned by his nephew, made Lewis willing 
to keep the peace towards him in their latter years. 

5. Family of Lewis IV., 1131 — 1 137. — Lewis VI. had 
been heart-broken at the death of his eldest son Philip^ 
who was killed in 11 31 by the ignoble accident of a pig 
running between his horse's legs in the unclean streets of 
Paris. The second son, named Lewis, and called the 
Young, was newly married to Eleanor, daughter and 
heiress of William, last Duke of Aquitaine (who had 
died on pilgrimage to the shrine of St. James of Compos- 
tella, in Spain), when Lewis VI. sank under his infirmities 
in the year 11 37, having been the first king of his line who 
had really striven to reign. 
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6. Lewis VII. and Eleanor, 1137. — Now for a moment, 
France and Aquitaine, the lands of the northern and the 
southern forms of the Romance of Gaul, had a single 
sovereign. But it was only for a moment. Never had 
there l^en a worse matched couple than Lewis VII. 
and his queen since Robert and Constance. The North 
and South were entirely alien to one another. The 
South was thought by the North frivolous and licen- 
tious, the North seemed to the South barbarous and 
ferocious. The old learning and softness of manner 
of the Latin provinces had fallen into corruption, and 
did not hinder horrid cruelties and immoralities ; but 
these were dressed up in false gilding. The revival of 
religion which had given an earnestness and devotion to 
the rudeness of Northern France had not reached Aqui- 
taine, and a court under the influence of St. Bernard was 
in itself alien to Eleanor, who was by nature imperious 
and pleasure-loving, and came of a family who had never 
brooked restraint in any inclination. Lewis, on the con- 
trary, was gentle and meek, devout and grave, personally 
brave, though lacking moral courage, and conscientious, 
but without much ability, and so simple that the term 
Lewis the Young, first used when his father was alive, clung 
to him through life. Suger still directed his affairs, and 
Suger had listened to St. Bernard and pruned away all 
worldly pomp from himself and his monastery. 

7. war with the Count of Chartres, 1141. — ^Toulouse 
was held to be a fief of Aquitaine, but homage was refused 
by its count Alfonso ^ and when Lewis summoned his vas- 
sals to reduce him, the example of disobedience was set 
by Theobald of Blots, Count of Champagne and Chartres, 
and brother to the English King Stephen, Lewis fell on 
his lands and so destroyed the town of Vitry, that it is 
called still Vitry BrUl^, or the burned ; but in the midst 
were heard the cries of i,3CX) wretches in the principal 
church, whom it was too late to save from the flames. He 
had also become involved in the great question of lay 
investitures, and, in spite of St. Bernard's mediation, was 
for three years excommunicated for not admitting the 
pope's nominee to the archbishopric of Bourges. He 
was absolved by Celestine II, in 11 49. 

8. The Parliament of Vezelai, 1145. — The .king's con- 
science was thus uneasy when tidings came of the urgent 
needs of the crusading kingdom in Palestine. Fulk of Anjou 
was dead, and his wife Melicent was guardian of the king- 
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dom for her son, Baldwin III. The outpost of the realm, 
Edessa, had been taken by the Sultan of Aleppo, and 
fresh aid from the West could alone save the other sacred 
places. New ardour awakened, Lewis saw a means of 
appeasing his remorse for the deaths at Vitry, and 
Eleanor hoped to relieve- the dulness of her court. The 
nobles and clergy were convoked at Vezelaiy where 
Bernard so preached that the place rang with shouts of 
" The cross ! the cross ! " and it was assumed by hosts of 
knights. Bernard then passed on to Speyer, where he 
kindled alike zeal in the German king, Conrad of Swabia. 
He was entreated to lead the crusade, but he was far too 
wise, saying that the temporal sword was given to the laity. 
While waiting to embark, the crusaders wanted to have a 
foretaste of their expected achievements in Palestine by 
plundering and murdering the Jews ; but this wickedness 
was cut short by Bernard. 

9. The Second Crusade, 1147. — All was ready by the 
summer of 1 147. The French army assembled at Metst^ 
and marched through Germany in the wake of Conrad. 
There were difficulties with the Eastern Emper<Jr, and 
misfortunes began as soon as the Bosporos was passed. 
The German force was routed, and only a very few 
remained with Conrad, and joined the French troops. 
Lewis wintered at Ephesus ; and, when in the spring he 
attempted to advance, he was beset in the wild ravines of 
Asia Minor, and barely escaped with the loss of all his 
baggage ; and when he at length arrived at Antioch by 
sea, he was wofuUy crippled in strength. He and Conrad 
laid siege to Damascus, but there were constant misun- 
derstandings between the crusaders and the princes of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, whose perfidy and vice dis- 
gusted their allies. Sickness and famine prevailed ; one 
crusader after another went home ; and though Lewis 
remained a year ip Palestine, he had not troops enough 
for any undertaking, and spent his time in devotion 
at the different shrines, while his wife Eleanor was 
further corrupted by the vices of Eastern life. When 
at last he returned home, and landed at the mouth of 
the Rhone in 1 149, he brought back with him only 300 
men. 

10. Preponderance of the House of Anjou, 1154. — 
Two years later died the wise Abbot Suger, and St. 
Bernard only survived him till 11 53. A great power was 
now growing up north and west of France. On the death 
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of Henry the First, Duke of the Normans as well as 
King of the English, the duchy as well as the kingdom 
was disputed between his nephew Stephen of Blois, and 
his daughter the Empress Matilda^ wife of Count Geoffrey 
of Anjou. Normandy was conquered by Geoffrey, and 
on Geoffrey's death in 1151, Henry, already Duke of the 
Normans, succeeded to his father's county of Anjou. 
Meanwhile the dislike between Lewis and Eleanor had 
come to such a pitch that he made no objection when 
in 1 1 52 some plea of kindred was treated as a flaw in 
their wedlock, though, as she had only borne him two 
daughters, her vast mheritance in the South passed from 
him. She at once married Duke Henry, and thus Aqui- 
tainewas added to Normandy and Anjou, forming a power 
much greater than the kingdom. Soon s^er, in 11 54, 
Henry, according to the treaty with King Stephen, suc- 
ceeded him on the English throne. Though still in early 
youth, Henry from that time forward entirely over- 
shadowed the crown of France with his power, while his 
keen, crafty, bold Angevin nature made him far more 
than a match for Lewis^ ever the Young. He did in- 
deed pay homage for his fiefs, but he took care to be 
the only master in them. He tightened his grasp on 
Britanny, and renewed that claim of Eleanor's to the 
homage of Toulouse which Lewis himself had been 
unable to enforce. But it was his policy to avoid open 
war with his feudal superior, and when Lewis came 
in person to the aid of the count, Raymond Jordan^ 
he came to a treaty, and abandoned the attempt. He 
thought himself on the road to gaining all France for 
his family by easier means. Lewis' second wife, Constance 
of Castiley had only been the mother of two daughters, 
whose hands in their earliest childhood Henry obtained 
for his two eldest sons, Henry and Richard, while the 
third son, Geojffrey, was betrothed to Constance, the infant 
heiress of Britanny. Thus if female succession should 
be recognized in France, a point which had not yet 
been settled, the kingdom, as well as the duchy of 
Britanny, might pass to the House of Anjou. Part of these 
plans were overthrown in 1 165 by the birth of an heir to 
France, called by Lewis in his joy Philip the God-given, 
but who is better known as Philip Augustus, probably 
from the month of his birth. His mother was Lewis' 
third wife, Alice of Blois, daughter of the great Count 
Theobald of Chartres and Champagne. 
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11. Archbishop Thomas of Canterbury, 11 70. — Mean- 
while Henry, in striving to subject the clergy to the 
temporal law, had met with determined resistance from 
Archbishop Thomas of Canterbury, who found a kind and 
earnest fnend in Lewia^ and spent the time of his exile 
in France. Indeed it was the zeal of Lewis in his cause 
that caused Alexander ///., the reigning pope, to declare 
Thomas his legate; and though Henry for a time 
had nearly talked Lewis over into forsaking his cause^ 
when the<*two kings met in 1169, at Montmartre, no 
sooner was Henry gone than Lewis returned to his former 
support of Thomas, who remained. in France till he went 
back to Canterbury just before his murder in 1172. 

12. Rebellion of Henry's Sons, 1173. — Indignation 
made Lewis think he need keep no flirdier terms with 
Henry II., whose three sons he received, when, with their 
mother, they fled to his court, demanding their duchies 
of Normandy, Aquitaine, and Britanny. They were in 
truth nothing better than headstrong lads, stirred up by 
their mother and by turbulent troubadour nobles of Aqui- 
taine. who hated the firm hand of the Angevin, and never 
failed to abuse the head of the family and show violent 
affection to the next heir, whom diey excited to rebellion 
with their fiery verses. As the young Henry had been already 
crowned, Lewis declared that he acknowledged no other 
king of England, and attacked Verneuily the surrender of 
which had been promised for the third day, when Henry II, 
advanced with a hired army of free lances. Lewis, with 
ill-faith unusual to him, set fire to the town before his 
retreat, but was pursued and defeated by Henry, and 
throughout the war was b^ten at all points, until a 
conference was held at Gisorsy in which the kings were 
reconciled, and Lewis gave up the cause of the sons. 

13. Lewis VII. at the Tomb of Thomas of Canter- 
bury, II 79. — ^Young Philip Augustus, when hunting near 
Rheims, lost his way, and was nearly dead with cold and 
hunger, when he was found and brought home by a 
woodman. A dangerous illness followed, and in thsink- 
fulness for his recoverv, Lewis vowed a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of his old friend Thomas at Canterbury. 
Henry met him at Dover, and his stay was marked by 
stately services and kingly gifts. He was only five days 
in England, and had hardly returned before he was struck 
with paralysis, and after lingering a few months, died on 
the i8th of September, 11 80. He was a good man, 
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religious, upright, and honourable, except when he was 
led astray by unscrupulous men of greater force of 
character. 

14. Philip II., 1 1 80. — Philip II, had been crowned 
during his fathei^s illness, and, though only fourteen years 
of age, he was already married to Isahel of Hainault^ whose 
mother was heiress of Vermandois. He had watched 
enough of the dealings between his father and the Ange- 
vins to learn of his enemies, and when his mother and 
her uncles tried by force of arms to keep him in wardship, 
he gained the mastery by the help of the younger King 
.Henry and an army of Brabanqons, These Brabangons, 
or free lances, from Brabant, were the first hired soldiers. 
Younger sons, men-at-arms, and all who were landless 
and not in the train of some noble, had come to make 
warfare a trade, and hire themselves out to any prince in 
need of them. The old king Henry made much use of them 
as a means of curbing the feudal barons. Philip was 
not slow to learn the lesson, but the difficulty lay in paying 
them while the king depended on aids from his vassals, 
tolls from the citizens, and grants from the clergy, with 
no other resource save the Jews, who lent at heavy usury 
to all who came to them, but whom the king could 
plunder whenever he pleased, so that they served him as 
a sponge which could always be squeezed. The power of 
Philip was as much narrowed by his vassals as that of his 
father had been ; " But," said he, " please God, I shall 
grow older and stronger, and they will grow older and 
weaker." And what his father had done from feeling he 
did from policy, keeping up the struggle between Henry 
II. and his sons out of seeming friendship for the youths. 
Young Henry died in the midst of a rebellion in 11 83, 
and in 11 86 Geoffrey perished before Philip's eyes at 
Paris in a tournament. These sham-fights had become 
common in the course of the century. The wife of Geof- 
frey, Constance, the heiress of Britanny, gave birth a 
few months later to a son, named Arthur y after the 
great hero of the British race, no doubt in hopes that 
he would bring back the Celtic line to England, and 
renew the glories of the Round Table. 

15. The Third Crusade, 1190. — Meantime the crusad- 
ing force in the East had decayed more and more, while 
the whole Mahometan strength was joined together under 
the noble Salah-ed-deen, or Saladin, as the crusaders 
called him, who defeated Guy di Lusignan, who was king 
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of Jerusalem in sight of his wife, Sibyl of Anjou, in the 
terrible battle of Tiberias and obliged the Holy City to 
surrender. The loss was a shock to Europe, where every 
sinner thought of pilgrimage as a last resource, and every 
Christian deemed it shame that the Holy Sepulchre 
should be in the hands of unbelievers. Pope Urban III, 
died of grief at the tidings, and among those who at once 
took the Cross were Philip Augustus, Henry II., and his 
son Richard, First however disputes had to be settled. 
Richard had been all his life betrothed to A lice y the sister 
of Philip, who had for many years been in his father's 
keeping without being given to him, and he insisted on 
being either married or set free. Philip took part with 
him, as did his brother yohn, and it was this rebellion 
that at last broke the heart of Henry II. His death, in 
1 1 89, made some delay; but in 11 90 the crusaders set 
forth, Richard in a fleet of his own, Philip in hired 
Genoese vessels, fixing the island of Sicily as the place of 
meeting. Such strict rules were drawn up against bad 
language, gambling, and quarrelling, that, if they had been 
observed, the Third Crusade would have been a model one. 
Philip's queen died just before he set out, and his mother, 
Alice of Blois, was left to govern the kingdom. The two 
kings wintered at Messina, where Philip was bought over 
to cancel his sister's betrothal to Richard, though he 
would not witness the arrival of Berengaria of Navarre, 
Richard's bride. He sailed for Palestine in the spring of 
1 191, and at once joined in the siege of Ptolemais, or St, 
John of Acre, which had been going on for about a year ; 
but no great exploit was performed until the arrival of 
Richard. His splendid bravery made an impression for 
which Philip seems to have been unprepared, and he was 
seized with a spirit of envy which he no longer kept in 
check. Levantine fever attacked both kings, and though 
Richard struggled to exert his mighty strength in its 
intervals, he never again quite shook off the disease. 
Philip was > at once disabled. He was ill when Acre 
was taken, and after taking part in a council on the suc- 
cession to the crown of Jerusalem, he held himself to have 
fulfilled his vow, and sailed homewards in 1192. Any 
liking he may have had for Richard when making common 
cause against Henry had now been turned into ill-will. 
On his way back he went to Rome, to accuse his enemy 
to Pope Celestine III,, but he was not listened to, and 
was laid under a strict charge to do no injury to tlie 
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absent crusader. This did not prevent him from entering 
into an alliance with Richard's brother John, and feeding 
the discontent of his subjects in Aquitaine. Very wel- 
come were the tidings that Richard, on his way home, 
had been taken prisoner by Leopold, Duke of Austria, 
Nor was the opportunity wasted, for Philip took up arms 
against Normandy, exchanged various promises with John, 
and offered the emperor Henry VL, into whose hands 
tie Idng had passed, sums equal to his ransom so long 
as he was in safe keeping. Not till the February of 1 194 
did the release of Richard take place, and Philip, on 
learning it, wrote to John, " Take care of thyself, the 
devil is let loose." 

16. Wars with Richard, 11 94.— A border warfare 
between the two kings took place, chiefly in sieges of 
castles and skirmishes, but both kingdoms were worn 
out by the crusade, and nothing great was done. Only, 
high over the banks of the Seine, Richard lavished aill 
his skill in defensive fortification in building an almost 
impregnable castle, which he called Chdteau Gaillard 
(Saucy Castle), and viewed as the great bulwark of 
Normandy. But in 11 99 Philip was freed from his most 
dangerous foe by Richard's death before the castle of 
Chaluz^ and thenceforth was the gainer by all that befdl 
the house of Anjou. 

17. The Interdict, i i99.--Philip had however brought 
on himself by his vices a great embarrassment. In 1191, 
hoping to weaken England by an alliance with Denmark, 
he had asked the hand of Ingebiorg, daughter of Walde- 
mar the Great But he toc^ a g^eat distaste to her, 
and on the plea of alleged nearness of kin, he made 
his clergy declare the marriage void, made light of the 
wrath of Pope Celestine III., and wedded A^nes of 
Meran, a little duchy in the Tyrolese Alps. But m 1 198 
Innocent the Third vf2iS chosen to the papacy, and showed 
himself one of the greatest men who ever sat in the chair 
of St. Peter, and one who made the most mighty use of 
the spiritual and temporal weapons of his see. After 
all admonition failed with Philip, Innocent laid the king- 
dom under an interdict. Every parish church was closed, 
most religious offices were forbidden, and the only excep- 
tions were for crusaders and monasteries. The dread and 
distress which were thus caused to a people, who, though 
fierce and licentious, still firmly believed in the power of 
religion, forced the king to yield, and he was freed from 
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the interdict in 1200. Agnes died immediately after her 
dismissal, and Ingebiorg was taken back, but was treated 
more like a prisoner than a queen.- 

18. Arthur of Britanny, 1202.— On the death of Richard, 
the only surviving legitimate male descendants of Henry 
the Second were Richard's brother John and his nephew 
Arthur, Duke of Britanny, the son of Geoffrey, now four- 
teen years old. The question which of the two had the 
better hereditary right did not concern England, where the 
crown went by election ; but it did concern the fiefs which 
were held of the French crown. It was still uncertain 
whether the doctrine of representation should be allowed, 
that is whether, in such a case, the son of the elder 
brother should succeed as standing in the place of his 
father, or whether the younger bro3ier should succeed as 
nearer of kin than his nephew. Richard had at one 
time declared Arthur his heir, but his last declaration is 
said to have been in fovour of John. In England and 
Normandy Arthur had no partisans : John received both 
duchy and kingdom without opposition. But in the other 
continental lands, as in Anjou, Maine, and Poitou, Arthur 
had many partisans, whom it was manifestly King Philip';s 
policy to support. He acknowledged him as successor of 
Richard in aU lands held of the French crown. But John 
bought off Philip by giving up the county of Evreux^ 
and betrothing his eldest sister's daughter, Blanche of 
Castile, to Philip's eldest son, Lewis the Lion. Philip gave 
up all claims of Arthur to the Angevin succession, and oiUy 
kept him at his court as Duke of Britanny, knowing 
John well enough to be sure that there would soon be 
fresh cause of war. So there was, when, in 1202, John 
carried off and married Isabel of Angoulime^ the be- 
trothed wife of Hugh de Lusignan^ Count of La Marche, 
one of the chief nobles of Poitou. Hugh took up arms, 
and appealed to Philip, who, after a summons to John, 
which was not heeded, knighted young Arthur, and sent 
him off to.join Hugh and the Poitevin barons. They laid 
siege to the castle of Mirabeau^ the abode of Arthur's 
grandmother. Queen Eleanor, hoping that, if she were in 
their hands, they might gain much from her son, but she 
held out till John came to her relief, and made all the 
besiegers prisoners. Arthur was taken first to Falaise, 
and thence to Rouen, whence he never came forth alive. 

19. First French Conquest of Normandy. — A great 
outcry was raised that the youth had been murdered, 
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and as John never produced him, it was probably true. 
His only full sister, Eleanor, called the Pearl of Bntanny, 
was kept a prisoner in England for her whole life, but his 
mother, Constance^ had married Guy de Thouars, a Poi- 
tevin, and her child Alice was to carry on the succession. 
The Bretons loudly called on Philip to revenge their duke's 
death, and he was willing enough to gratify them. The 
Poitevins joined him, and marched into Normandy and 
took castle after castle, though each was held out to the 
last, while no help came from England. John could 
neither get his barons to fight nor to give him money 
to pay Braban^ons, so he never stirred while Chdteau 
Gaillard was taken for want of provisions, and Rouen, 
after a six months siege. The ease with which Normandy 
was conquered is very wonderful ; most likely the Normans 
looked on John and Philip as equally strangers, and 
thought that Philip promised the better of the two. Any- 
how the great Norman land which had been so long 
before cut off from the French duchy was now joined 
again to the French kingdom, and France gained the 
mouth of Seine and the Northern sea-coast from which 
it had been so long cut off. The islands alone clave to 
their Duke. When the conquest was made, Philip set about 
to justify it, and called a court of peers, namely the great 
crown vassals, before which he cited John to appear to 
answer for his nephew's death, John did not refuse to 
come, provided he had a safe conduct, to which the answer 
was that he should come in safety, but that he might 
only go as the sentence of his peers might decide. On 
this he refused to come, and he was therefore adjudged to 
be contumacious, and to have legally forfeited Normandy 
and Anjou ; but Aquitaine, being Queen Eleanor's, was 
untouched, excepting that Poitou had revolted and gone 
over to Philip. This was an immense step in the power of 
the French crown. Such a court of justice had never been 
held before, and though it could not have been brought 
together but for the general indignation against King 
John, it much enhanced respect for royal authority. The 
notion of the peers of France, twelve great vassals of the 
crown, six bishops and six temporal princes, dates from 
this time. The idea came out of the romances of Charle- 
magne, the French form of the name of the Emperor 
Charles the Great (Karolus Magnus). The ambiguity of the 
name Rex Francorum which the French kings kept, but 
which the German kings, now that they had become 
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Emperors, had dropped, enabled the French gradually to 
claim the great German king and emperor as belonging 
to themselves. And a crowd of stories told of him and 
his twelve paladins or peers, who were supposed to 
have led his armies. Out of these romances King Philip 
at once called to life the peers of France, who tried the 
Duke of Normandy. Phihp had found out that the 
only way to keep a vassal in check was to unite the rest 
against him, and he held regular assemblies, called cours 
pleiniires, which kept up the sense of being one body 
bound to keep order. 

20. War of Flanders. — The great feudal princes now 
began to take alarm. When Innocent III. found John 
regardless of the interdict on England, he made Philip 
champion of the Church, and offered him the kingdom of 
England. When the French vassals were summoned to 
invade England, there was a flat refusal from Ferdinand 
of Portugal, Count of Flanders in right of his wife. Philip 
swore that Flanders should become France, and as John 
had submitted to the Pope, he turned his arms on Flanders, 
claiming it as the right of his son Lewis, through Isabel of 
Hainault. This raised a great coalition against him of all 
the feudal chiefs of the Low Countries, together with King 
John and his nephew the Emperor Otto of Brunswick, 
each with a different quarrel, but all really in dread of the 
growing power of the French crown. Philip had, besides 
his own direct vassals, the burghers trained to arms from 
the cities which had communes, and which knew that the 
feudal chiefs only longed to grind them down, so that they 
made common cause with the king. John had landed 
at Rochelle, and though joined by the Angevins, was 
defeated by Lewis ; but the tug of war was in Flanders, 
when, in 12 14, the two armies met on the bridge of 
Bouvines, and there was a hotly-contested battle, in which 
the emperor and the French king took their full share of 
danger. Philip was once borne down, but was aided and 
remounted, and Otto was almost in the hands of the 
French knights, when his horse, being wounded, grew 
unmanageable, and ran away with him out of the battle. 
The Counts of Boulogne and Flanders were taken prisoners, 
and their whole force broken, except 700 Brabangons, who 
stood like a wall and were all killed. Bouvines was the 
first great French victory, a victory won by men of the 
Romance speech over a Teutonic alliance of English, 
•Flemings, and Germans. It was also the first of the 
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many battles' on ' the one frontier where Gaul is un- 
guarded by nature. 

21. Lewis the Lion in England, 12 15. — A year 
later King John's intolerable tyranny drove the English 
barons to wring the Great Charter from him. He then 
called in the aid of Braban^on mercenaries against them. 
The barons then offered the crown to Lewis, who was 
csdled the Lion, as the husband of John's niece, Blanche 
of Castile, and put him in possession of the Tower of 
London. In 12 16 John's death changed the national 
feelings, and Englishmen turned to his young son 
Henry ///. They now looked on Lewis as a foreign 
enemy, of whom they must rid themselves as soon as 
possible. Lewis' army was defeated at the Fair of 
Limoln in 121 7, and the reinforcements on their way to 
him destroyed in mid channel by Hubert de Burgh, He 
was forced to come to terms with Henry I XL, not having 
gained England, but having carried out all Philip's life- 
long designs for humbling the House of Anjou. At the 
beginning of Philip's reign Henry IL held two-thirds of 
the lands which were fiefs of the crown of France. At 
the end of it all save the duchy of Aquitaine and the 
Norman islands had passed from Henry II L 



CHAPTER IV. 

EXTENSION OF THE KING'S POWER IN THE SOUTH. 

I. The Albigenses, 1200. — ^While Philip was engaged 
in the struggle with the House of Anjou, another war 
was going on to the southward. All the country 
which spoke the Langue d*oc, or Provencal tongue, 
including the fiefs of the French crown between the Loire 
and the Rhone, had little in common with the North. 
The original natives had been largely Iberians, not Gauls ; 
the Roman settlement had been much fuller and more last- 
ing than in the north; the Teutonic conquerors had been 
Goths, not Franks, their religion Arian, not Catholic. 
And though they had since been reconciled to the Chiu-ch, 
there was still a bias towards freedom of thought. The 
Persian belief in dual deities for good and evil had several 
times broken out in the early Church under the name of' 
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the Manichaean and Paulician heresies, and had spread 
in the lands lying north of the Eastern Empire. Some 
Paulicians, when driven from the East, had found a refuge 
in the Pyrenees, where their creed smouldered till the 
general activity of *mind in the twelfth century brought it 
forward. Those who held it were commonly called 
AlbigenseSf from the city of Alby, and seem to have held 
very mischievous and wild doctrines. Their "perfect 
ones" tortured their bodies like Hindoo fakeers, but the 
general mass of the people were utterly licentious, despising 
marriage, and setting the moral law at nought. Mean- 
while they abused the Catholic clergy and system in terms 
that have led some to think them of the same opinions 
as Protestants, whereas they had nothing in common 
with them but hatred to Rome. The whole country was 
in a corrupt state, and the clergy had fallen into 
vicious habits, which the Albigenses were not slow to hold 
up to scorn and mockery. Raymond^ Count of Toulouse^ 
was a bold, high-spirited, clever man, free-thinking and 
loose in morals, with a strong contempt for the clergy 
and impatient] of their claims. Without professing the 
Albigensian doctrine, he did not withdraw his favour from 
such as did so, and it spread throughout his county 
and that of Provence. Missions of Cistercian monks 
were sent by Innocent III. to preach the faith, but in 
vain ; and Peter of Castehiau, one of these monks was, 
after rebuking the Count of Toulouse, murdered by some 
of his followers in a wood in 1207. 

2. The Crusade against the Albigenses, 1208. — 
Innocent III. in great wrath declared Raymond and his 
subjects foes to the faith, and in 1 208 proclaimed a war 
against them as a crusade, equally meritorious with 
fighting in the Holy Land. There was no lack of willing 
crusaders, though Philip declared that he had enough on 
his hands with watching King John and the Emperor 
Otto. The leader was Simon, Count 0/ Mont/or t, in 
France, a devout, ambitious, and merciless warrior | who 
claimed also the earldom of Leicester in England. On 
his approach Raymond quailed, and as the price of 

Eardon, yielded seven of his best castles, was scourged 
y the legate at the door of the church of St. Giles, 
and took the Cross to fight against his own people. 
His nephew, Raymond Roger^ Viscount of BeztSrs, would 
not brook such submission nor give up the heretics in his 
city, which was besieged in 1209. He was not within the 

D 
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place, and the townsmen defied the crusaders by throwing 
the gospels over the walls, crying, " There is your law. 
We heed it not Keep it to yourselves." They made a 
sally in full strength, but the crusaders drove them back, 
rushed into the town with them, and made a most ruthless 
slaughter. It is said that, when Simon de Montfort asked 
Abbot Arnold Amaury how to discern between Catholic 
and heretic, the answer was, " Kill all alike, God will know 
his own." The viscount was at Carcassonne^ whence he 
sent to his other uncle, Peter /., King of A r agon for aid, 
and was advised by him to go in person to the camp to 
explain that he was no heretic. There however Abbot 
Amaury insisted on making him prisoner as a means of 
forcing the surrender of Carcassonne, and his captivity 
was continued till his death, while his lands were given to 
Simon de Montfort The other crusaders returned home, 
but Simon remained to carry on a pitiless persecution of 
the surviving heretics, calling upon the Count of Toulouse 
to perform his promise of rooting out heresy in his lands. 
This Raymond was as little able as willing to do, and the 
war began again in 12 lo, the crusaders making havoc of 
the whole county, while Raymond shut himself up in 
Toulouse with all who had escaped. Simon now began to 
deal with the land as his own conquest, with the clear 
object of founding a principality for himself. He held a 
parliament and divided the confiscated lands among his 
barons, thus interfering with the rights of Peter of Aragon, 
who held Roussillon and other fiefs in Southern Gaul. 
Peter appealed to the Pope, but obtaining no redress, took 
up arms and crossed the Pyrenees in September, 12 13. 
The Southern barons joined him to a man ; the French 
from the North flocked to Simon's standard. Peter was 
overthrown with complete defeat by Simon's army at 
Murety and was himself among the slain. The remain- 
ing cities opened their gates, and the conquest seemed 
complete. Simon was declared prince of the conquered 
lands by the synod of clergy at Montpellier. 

3. The Lateran Council, 12 15. — In 121 5 Innocent III. 
held the Council of the Lateran, when Dominic Guzman 
was authorised to form his order of friars, called the 
Dominicans, for preaching and contending with false doc- 
trine. Into their hands was put the newly-invented means 
of dealing with heresy, called the Inquisition, by which 
search was made into alleged heretical opinions, and 
those whom the spiritual power condemned were handed 
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over to the secular power for punishment At this council 
the fate of Toulouse was debated. Raymond and his son 
were present, and were kindly received by the Pope, who 
was much shocked at their account of the barbarities 
committed in their county. It was decided that Simon 
should keep the fiefs of the French crown he had won 
on the right bank of the Rhone, and that those on the 
left bank, which belonged to the Empire, should be left 
in the hands of the Church to be restored to the son of 
the despoiled count, if he showed himself worthy. 

4. Death of Simon de Montfort, 12 18. — When Ray- 
mond of Toulouse and his son landed at Marseilles, they 
found that great city warm in their cause, and no sooner 
did they raise their standard than all the remains of the 
Albigenses, and all the Catholics of the South joined 
them. The war began again ; a new crusade was 
preached, and Toulouse, which had expelled its garrison, 
was besieged by Montfort himself in 1218. While hear- 
ing mass, he was told that the besieged were setting fire 
to his chief machine. He rose from his knees, saying, 
" Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace," 
and a few minutes later was killed by a stone from a 
mangonel. His dominion died with him. His younger son 
of his own name was afterwards famous both in England 
and in Gascony. His elder son, AmalriCy had married 
the daughter of the Count of Viennois^ a prince of the 
Empire just beyond the Rhone, who bore the title of 
Dauphin or Dolphin, He found himself unable to cope 
with the Southern nobles, though the king's eldest son 
Lewis the Lion, on returning from England, came to head 
the crusade. Amalric, finding he could not keep either 
Bezi^rs or Nfmes, offered them to the king, but wary 
Philip would not plunge into such a war, refused them, 
let Raymond's son succeed him peaceably in 1222, and 
permitted the Albigenses to live in peace. 

5. Death of Philip IL, 1223. — The papal legate in vain 
summoned a synod at Sens to force Philip to seize 
Toulouse. The king was already wasting in low fever, 
and died on the 14th of July, 1223. He had found France 
a kingdom of small strength, with a king in constant 
rivalry with vassals greater than their lord ; he left it a 
powerful state, to which many great fiefs had been 
annexed, where the king had full weight, and where order 
was beginning to prevail. 

6. Lewis VIII., i223.--The reign of Lewis VIII, was 

D 2 
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little more than a campaign against the Albigenses. To 
him Amalric de Montfort gave up all his claims in the 
south, and he hoped to stretch his sway from the Channel 
to the Pyrenees. In the weakness of the minority of 
Henry III. he won part of Poitou with the important 
haven of Rochelle^ the " doorway " of the Enghsh into 
France. At Boiirges a synod was held, in which the 
legate refused submission from the counts of Toulouse 
and FoiXy excommunicated them, and proclaimed a 
fresh crusade, of which the king was leader. It set 
forth in 1226, and passed through the imperial lands 
on the left side of the Rhone. Here the free city of 
Avignon vf 2^ governed by consuls, like the Italian towns. 
It had taken part with the Albigenses, and, for having 
seized and flayed alive the Count of Orange, it had been 
for twelve years under ban of the Church, and though 
a free passage was offered the crusaders, it was thought 
right to punish it. The siege lasted three months, and 
the army without was much harassed by the Count of 
Toulouse ; and by the time the city was taken and nearly 
destroyed disease had taken a strong hold of the crusad- 
ing army, and though they sat down before Toulouse, 
sickness forced one baron after another to go home, and 
among them the king himself. He only reached Mont- 
pensier, where he died in 1226, in his fortieth year. 

7, The Leagues of Vassals, 1226. — Lewis IX,, the 
eldest of his four sons, was but eleven years old, but their 
mother, Blanche of Castile, was a woman of sense and 
spirit, for which the vassals were little prepared when they 
leagued together with Raymond of Toulouse to make a 
strong effort against the yoke that Philip Augustus had 
been laying on them, and to keep down the " Spanish 
woman's son.*' At its head was a great grandson of 
Lewis VI., Peter of Dreux, the regent who had married 
Constance's last child, Alice, and was called Mauclerc, 
not from bad scholarship, but from hatred of the clergy. 
He was joined, among others, by the young Theobald 
of Blois, Count of Champagne, and the old Hugh of 
Lusignan, Count of La Marche, who had just married 
his old love, the widow of King John, and all marched 
on Orleans, where were the queen and her sons. She 
sent an appeal to Paris, and the burghers came out in 
force and escorted her safely to their city, while the 
barons dispersed; and only Peter of Dreux continued 
the war openly, though when she summoned the barons 
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against him, they only chose to obey literally, coming 
indeed, but mth two men apiece. However Blanche 
made a great conquest by her stately beauty and high 
spirit ; for Theobald of Champagne, a poet full of romcince, 
was touched by the grandeur of the brave widow guard- 
ing her children, called her the lady of his thoughts, 
became her true knight in a distant and respectful way, 
and saved her from the Breton army. After three years 
petty warfare, a treaty was signed at St, Aubin^sur-^ 
Carnier in 1231, by which the barons engaged to keep 
the peace for three years. 

8. End of the War with the Albigenses, 1229. — During 
^e queen's distress, Raymond of Toulouse the younger, 
after the elder was dead, gained some successes, but in 
1228 the cardinal legate, Romano di St An^elo, devised 
the cruel expedient of devastating the country, not by mere 
random plunder, but rooting up vineyards, cutting down 
olive-trees, and making the land a desert. The unhappy 
people of Toulouse lost courage, and the Count came to 
Meaux ready to submit to any terms. Very hard they 
were. He kept Toulouse, which was to pass on his death 
to the king's brother Alfonso, who was to marry the 
count's daughter Joan. His other lands held of the 
French crown were at once surrendered, and France now 
reached to the Mediterranean. Instead of being shut up 
in the lands just round Paris, the kingdom now had an 
opening on three seas. Count Raymond was also to level 
all his castles, support doctors of theology in all his 
cities, and assist them in destroying heresy, and to pay 
2,000 silver marks for the cost of the war. A renmant 
of the Albigenses still maintained a guerrilla warfare in 
the Pyrenees for some years; till they were altogether 
exterminated in 1244. 

9. Disputes of Town and Gown at Paris, 1229. — 
Blanche of Castile was the ablest and best of the many 
queen-mothers of France. She had as firm a hand as her 
father-in-law, and kept down lawlessness by having a 
band of hired men-at-arms in her pay. In 1229 she had 
to interfere in one of the disputes between burghers and 
scholars that take place in all university towns, and were 
the more furious in the early middle ages because the 
scholars came from all parts, and lived and lodged as best 
they might, without college discipline, but often starving 
and begging, robbing or fighting for a meal. So out- 
rageous had they become at Paris that Blanche sent her 
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men-at-arms to put them down, and turned a deaf ear to 
the complaints of the doctors, whereupon they left Paris. 
Pope Gregory IX, wrote an admonition to the young king^ 
telling him that power, wisdom, and mercy were the 
earthly trinity, and that if wisdom were taken away the 
other two could not stand. The advice was accepted, 
and the university restored. Some years later henry 
de Sorbonne, Lewis^ confessor, founded a college where 
the young men might live under due regulation, and 
Where theology was above all to be studied. This founda- 
tion acquired so much weight that in later times almost 
all questions of divinity were referred to the doctors of the 
Sorbonne. It was an age of great vigour and progress as 
well as of religious fervour. The queen was a devout 
woman, and the king grew up deeply pious, pure, and 
blameless, and with none of the weakness that had hitherto 
rendered the good men of his family such feeble rulers. 
Blanche married him to Margaret, one of the four 
daughters of Raymond Berenger, the last of the old line 
of Counts of Provence. Her three sisters married Henry 
III. of England, Richard, Earl of Cornwall, afterwards 
king of the Romans, and Lewis' brother, Charles, Count 
ofAnjou, to whom the imperial fief of Provence was to 
pass on the death of Raymond Berenger. All four were 
in the end queens. 

10. War with the Vassals, 1235. — No sooner lyas the 
truce over than Peter of Dreux was up in arms again ; and 
so was Theobald of Champagne, apparently to try what 
was the mettle of the young king ; for when Lewis showed 
a resolute face and conquered Peter, Theobald submitted. 
Soon after, falling heir through his mother to the little 
Pyrenean kingdom of Navarre, he sold to the king his 
cities of Blois, Chartres, and Sancerre. In 1241, when 
Lewis' brother Alfonso came of ag^ the county of Poitou, 
which had been taken from King John, was given 
to him; but old Hugh of Lusignan, who was now the 
husband of John's widow, refused homage, and defied hinL 
Lewis came to the aid of his brother, Henry III. to that of 
his stepfather, hoping to recover Poitou, but in a sharp 
fight at Taillebourg, near Saintes, in July, 1242, Lewis 
was victorious, ana Henry fled into Gascony. The un- 
healthy season put an end to the war ; both kings fell ill, 
and were glad to sign a truce for five years. 

11. The Vow of Crusade, 1244. — That Southern cam- 
paign had much injured Lewis' health, and in 1244 a 
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fever brought him to the point of death. In it he vowed to 
make a crusade to the Holy Land, where the Christian cause 
was in a more woful state than ever, owing to the quarrels 
between the popes and the Emperor Frederick IL ^ The 
title of King of Jenisalem had descended to the Emperor 
by marriage, and he had actually won back Jerusalem for a 
while. But the Popes opposed him everywhere. Gregory 
IX, had vainly tried to stir up Lewis to head a crusade 
against him, and had in 1240 actually offered the im- 
perial crown to Lewis' brother, Robert ^ Count of Artoisj 
but the king, whose unselfishness made his views of 
duty singularly clear, would not be drawn into the quarrel, 
and refused the offer. The preparations for the crusade 
occupied three years, during which he was building that 
gem of early Pointed architecture, the Sainte Chapelle 
at Paris, the chapel of the King's palace, as a shrine 
for what were believed to be the instruments of the Pas- 
sion, the sponge, the lance-head, and above all the crown 
of thorns, all sold to him in 1241 by the Latin Emperor 
Baldwin of Constantinople. Lewis, having made peace 
with all his neighbours, left the government to his mother, 
and took mth him his wife, his brothers, a body of English 
under William^ Earl of Salisbury^ and a host of bishops 
and knights, among whom the most valuable to us was 
]ohn Lord of yoinville, Lewis' friend and biographer, who 
places him before us in all his blameless glory as a 
"selfless man" full of courage and resolution. 

12. The Seventh Crusade, 1248. — Saladin had had 
weak successors, and the kingdom had been broken up ; 
but as part of Palestine was still united with Egypt under 
the Sultan Nedjid Eddin^ it was thought that to attack 
Cairo was the way to win Jerusalem. Lewis left Aigues 
MorteSy a. haven which he had lately founded on the Medi- 
terranean, in August, 1248 ; but he was kept five months 
at Cyprus, the meeting place, before he was joined by 
numbers enough to make the attempt Sailing at last for 
Damietta, he forced his way to land by great personal 
bravery, in Jime, 1249, in the teeth of the Memlooks. 
These were the chief warriors of Egypt, who were re- 
cruited from infant Circassian slaves, and had become 
a praetorian guard, as much the terror of their lord as of 
his foes. They did not however attempt to defend Dami- 
etta, and, had Lewis pushed on at once during their 
panic, he would probably have won Cairo. But he 
tarried another five months for his brother Alfonso with 
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reinforcements ; and when he went forward with 60,000 
men he became entangled in the canals of the delta, 
and was a month going thirty miles. The great canal 
near Mansourah barred his passage, and fifty days 
were lost in trying in vain to make a causeway over it 
before a ford was found. The Earl of Salisbury advised 
that no attack should be made on the enemy by the first 
who should cross, till the others had come to their support. 
But the king's brother, Robert^ Count of Artois, chose to 
think this cowardly, and the unhappy quarrel caused both 
earl and count to charge the Memlooks the instant they 
crossed, and to rush headlong after them into the narrow 
crooked lanes of Mansourah. Here the knights on their 
heavy horses were helpless, and all were cut off, though 
the king's own promptness and vigour saved the rest of 
the army, and dislodged the enemy from their camp. 
There however the causeway was afterwards attacked 
by the Memlooks, and they had to fight a second terrible 
battle. The victory was indeed theirs, but they were 
living in a swamp which bred deadly sickness, while 
swarms of the Memlooks and Arabs harassed them on aU 
sides- with discharges of the missile called Greek fire, 
which was blown from a reed, and set in a blaze whatever 
it touched. There was no choice but retreat, and boats 
were collected for the sick, among whom was Lewis 
himself, though he chose to ride in the rearguard, 
striving to guard the passage, and charging again and 
again on the swarming foes. The enemy cut down every 
straggler, seized all the boats, and at last, after desperate 
fighting captured the whole army with Lewis himself, who 
was found with exhausted strength lying helpless on the 
ground. He and his two brothers were put into chains, 
and all who would not deny their faith were either 
slaughtered or sold for slaves, unless the richness of their 
armour gave cause to hope for a ransom. The garrison 
at Damietta daily expected to be seized by the Memlooks, 
and Queen Margaret, who had just given birth to a son, 
made the old knight who guarded her swear that he 
would kill her rather than let her be taken by the 
Saracens. Happily for them, the sultan was just dead, 
and the power was in the hands of the Memlook emir, 
Tourass Chah, who only wanted to make a profit of his 
captives. At first he threatened death or torture to all 
unless th^ yielded all the Franks held in Palestine ; but 
when Lewis answered that they were not his, and that he 
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could only offer Damietta and a ransom of a million gold 
bezants, the terms were accepted. But just then Tourass 
Chah was slain by his own Memlooks, who came rushing 
into Lewis' tent, crying, " What will you give me ? I have 
slain your enemy ! " The king turned away his face in 
silence. All were in immediate expectation of being mas- 
sacred, and were confessing to one another and preparing 
for death with a grave resolution that awed the Memlooks. 
In a day or two the late sultan's widow gained the 
ascendency, and the former treaty was continued. The 
queen and her train were put on board ship, Damietta 
was surrendered, and Lewis was set free. Still, ill as he 
was, he fulfilled his pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where he 
stayed four years, and did all he could to enable the four 
cities of the c^t, which alone remained to the Franks, to 
hold out till ai^could come from home. 

13. Return of Lewis, 1254. — His two brothers, Charles 
and Alfonso, had returned at once. Alfonso was now 
Count of Toulouse by the death of Raymond. Charles 
had become Count of Provence through his wife. Thus 
Provence, though still a fief of the Empire, was ruled by 
a French prince, the first step towards its union with 
France. His chief object in Provence was breaking 
down the independence of the old Roman cities, Mar- 
seilles and others. Their mother, Blanche, died in 1253, 
and the tidings brought Lewis home. He reigned wi^ 
uprightness and beneficence that have hardly ever been 
equaled, and St. Lewis, sitting under the oak of Vin- 
cennes, doing justice alike to peer and peasant, and lead- 
ing rather than driving, was a great example never quite 
forgotten. 

14. The Parliament of Paris, 1258. — Law was still un- 
settled ; Roman law prevailed in the municipalities and 
the south, and was studied in the universities ; but the 
old Frank unwritten customs were supposed to bind 
the nobles, and each baron had the power of doing 
justice (or injustice) on his own estate. Disputes be- 
tween themselves ought to have come before their own 
assembly in the royal court, but were usually settled 
by private war and harrying one another's peasants. 
Lewis had decreed that in his own immediate fiefs 
no aggrieved baron should attack the offender for forty 
days after the injury. In 1257 he followed this up by 
forbidding, throughout the kingdom, private wars, burn- 
ing of crops, or hindering of the plough ; all grievances 
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were to be brought to the court of Parliament, consist- 
ing of the king and the peers of the accused. But when 
these courts grew frequent, they were so hateful to the 
nobility, who were required to serve on them, and they 
had so little notion of justice, that Lewis devised the 
appointment of a few " royal bailiffs," namely, knights 
enough to make a quorum, who were to be assisted by 
men regularly trained in law and jurisprudence, with 
whom the decision would rest. This was the foundation 
of the Parliament of Paris ^ and is dated from 1258. 
Every immediate vassal of the king had a right to sit 
there, but in its working state it consisted only of * lawyers, 
and of nobles enough to make its decisions legal. It came 
to be the court of appeal in questions of inheritance, and 
registered wills and royal edicts ; but instead of being, like 
the English Parliament, a means by which nobles and 
burghers kept the king in check, the Parliament of Paris 
was the instrument of the king for controlling the nobles. 
The first serious case that came before it was in 1259, 
when Enguerrandy Lord of Coucy, hanged three young 
Flemish nobles and their tutor for killing rabbits in his 
woods ; and though the king was at first disposed to hang 
him in return, he took the wiser course of trial by Parlia- 
ment. Enguerrand appealed to wager of battle, and 
Lewis answered that this was not the way of justice ; but 
so terrible was the name of the tyrant that the king had 
to exert all his authority to obtain from the judges 
a sentence, not of death, but of forfeiture of rights of 
the chase and of jurisdiction, a heavy fine, and three 
years' pilgrimage to the Holy Land. The barons were 
greatly incensed at such interference with their law- 
lessness, and only such a king as Lewis IX. could have 
carried out the measure and established the authority of 
Parliament. The lawyers there were always trying to 
enforce the Roman law, the nobles always struggling 
against it; and thenceforth there was constant enmity 
between the men of the gown and the men of the sword. 

15. Treaties with England and Aragon. — Lewis tried 
to be as ^'ust towards his fellow kings as towards his 
people. Hitherto, while the kings of Aragon had held 
large fiefs in Southern Gaul, the French kings had kept 
up the nominal claim of the Western Kingdom to homage 
over the land on the other side of the Pyrenees, which 
had been the Spanish March of the Karlings. In 1258 
Lewis gave up all claim to homage south of the Pyrenees, 
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and also over Roussillon, to the north of them, thus 
fixing the boundary of the French kingdom towards 
Aragon for a long while^ James of Aragon, on the other 
hand, gave up his northern fiefs. Lewis also in 1259 gave 
back to Henry III. the lands of P^rigord, the Limousin, 
Angoumois, and part of Saintonge, as belonging to the 
duchy of Aquitaine ; while Henry gave up all claim to 
Normandy, Touraine, Maine, and Anjou, which had been 
formally forfeited by John. Almost the only mistaken 
judgment made by Lewis was when, in 1263, Henry and 
his barons appealed to him to judge between them, and 
decree whether the king were bound by the oaths ex- 
torted from him at the Parliament of Oxford. Lewis, 
misled by the state of his own kingdom, did not see that 
the barons were not the transgressors of the law, but its 
maintainers, and gave sentence that they had no right 
to constrain their sovereign, and that Henry was firee of 
his oaths. 

16. Lewis and the Church. — Pious as he was, Lewis 
never let the popes drive him into unjust acts, and he re 
sisted their monstrous usurpations of money and patronage. 
The French clergy were exempt from dues to the crown, 
save by free gift, but the demands of Rome devoured 
the means of bishoprics and abbeys ; and the issue of 
what was called a mandate enabled the popes to appoint 
their own nominees to benefices, so that the churches of 
France were being used to swell the incomes of the Italian 
attendants of the Court of Rome. In 1269, Lewis is 
said to have put forth what was called the Pragmatic 
Sanction, which hindered the popes from meddling with 
patronage, and prevented levies of money without consent 
of the king and clergy. It is doubtful whether the formal 
document is genuine ; but it is certain that Lewis practi- 
cally maintained the rights ©f the French Church and nation 
against the Popes. But he did all this without a quarrel 
with the Church, whose champion he was so much re- 
garded that when the Pope professed to depose Manfred, 
king of Sicily, the son of the Emperor Frederick, the 
kingdom was offered to one of the French king's sons, 
as a fief of the Church. Lewis however had too much 
regard for the rights of the House of Hohenstaufen 
to accept it. It. was then offered to his brother, Charles 
of Anjou, who, through his wife's county of Provence, 
was independent of him, and while appearing equally 
devout, was the very toan to do those services to the 
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pope which Lewis' soul shrank from. Charles won the 
kingdom of Sicily, but afterwards lost the island at the 
famous Vespers. But he and his descendants, the An- 
gevin dynasty, went on reigning in Naples, so that another 
land beside Provence had French rulers, and was brought 
under French influences. 

17. The Last Crusade, 1270. — The heart of Lewis was 
meantime set on the Holy Land. He had never laid 
aside the Cross, and the ten years' truce having long 
expired, he held himself bound to go to the rescue of 
Acre and Tripoli, the only cities now left to the cru- 
saders. In spite of the miseries of the late " Holy War," 
personal love for him led many to take the Cross. 
Among them his three sons, his two brothers, his nephews, 
Robert, Count of Artois, and Edward of England, and 
Theobald II., king of Navarre, who had married his 
daughter Isabel, He sailed from Aigues Mortes in the sum- 
mer of 1270, and having been led by some strange report 
to believe that his landing on the coast of Tunis would be 
followed by the conversion of the Moorish king, he chose 
as the place of meeting with Charles of Sicily and Edward 
of England a sandy beach near the ruins of ancient Car- 
thage. The Moors, of course, only viewed the Christians as 
enemies, and hovered round the camp on their light 
horse, spearing all who ventured out of it. Within it, the 
sicknesses brought from the swamps of Aigues Mortes were 
fostered by the burning sun and brackish water, so that the 
camp became little better than a pest-house. Death followed 
upon death. John, called Tristan, Lewis' son bom at 
Damietta, was one of the first to sink, and multitudes of 
all ranks followed ; the king sickened, but dragged him- 
self from one tent to another, succouring the sufferers as 
long as he could move. When his strength failed, he gave 
beautiful counsels to his eldest son and daughter, and 
then gave himself up to prayer, bidding his servants lay 
him on a bed of ashes, where, breathing out the words 
" Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! " he died on the 25th of August 
1270, just as Charles and Edward were landing in the 
bay. No king had done so much to raise the power of 
his crown and its reputation in other lands, and that 
wholly by righteous means. Thus in the long run his 
goodness did harm by building up a fabric of power which 
later kings so dreadfully abused. 

18. Philip III., 1270. — Poor young Philip III. brought 
back to St. Denys five coffins, those of his father, brother, 
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sister, wife, and child^ also of his uncle Alfonso, who left 
no children. By this another great addition of territory 
took place, as the county of Toulouseiapsed to the crown. 
Philip, called the Bold (leHardi)^ was not a man of mark, 
but he went on fairly well in the grooves left by his father. 
He is noted for having granted the first patent of nobility 
to his silversmith, whereas hitherto a noble had been 
thought to be bom, not made. Nobility meant freedom 
from taxes, the right to be knighted and to be tried at 
the royal court, and these rights were inherent in the 
blood, passing to all the younger sons and their descen- 
dants so as to perpetuate a distinct and ever-increasing 
race. 

19. Prosecution of Peter of Brosse, 1276. — Philip's 
eldest son, Lewis^ died of a short illness, and suspicion of 
having poisoned him fell upon Peter de Brosse^ the king's 
chamberlain, who tried to turn the accusation against the 
prince's stepmother, Mary of Brabant But, on a trial 
before a commission named for the purpose, Peter was 
found guilty and hanged on the great gibbet of Mont- 
faucon. This was a huge square building with four tiers of 
arches facing each way, each containing a beam and noose 
connected with machinery, by which sixty-four executions 
could take place at one moment. Philip married his next 
son, Philip the Fair^ to yoan of Biois, the heiress of 
Navarre, and though her subjects resisted, made good his 
right, so that for two reigns the kingdoms were united. 

20. War with Aragon, 1289. — Philip did not, like his 
father, keep clear of being made a tool of the pope. 
When Martin the Fourth had declared the crown of 
Aragon forfeit, because Pedro III. had hearkened to the 
entreaties of the Sicilians to protect them from Charles 
of Anjou, he accepted it, and led an army into Catalonia. 
But the Aragonese fleet cut off his supplies, hunger and 
sickness drove him back, and he died at Perpignan on his 
way home, the third king in succession who had been cut 
off by fever in an unsuccessful campaign. His son, who 
was only seventeen, let the war languish, till, through 
Edward L of England, it was ended by the peace of 
Tarascon, 

21. Philip the Fair. War with England and Flan- 
ders, 1292. — Phihp /k, called the Fair, had as much 
ability as his forefather, Philip Augustus, but still less 
principle : he never seems to have been restrained by 
any scruple of religion, justice, or mercy. A war with 
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England was provoked by the quarrels of the Norman 
and Gascon sailors — the Normans being now subjects of 
France — who committed outrages in each other's ports. 
As superior lord of Aquitaine, Philip sent to have the 
Gascon offenders seized, and when the English garrisons 
would not give them up, cited Edward to answer in his 
court. Edward did not refuse compensation ; *he sent 
his brother Edmund to represent him, and agreed that 
the castles in. Guyenne should be yielded to Philip, who 
pledged himself to restore them in forty days. But at the 
end of that time, the mighty Edward found himself 
tricked, for, so far from the castles being restored, he 
was freshly cited before the Parliament of Paris, and 
adjudged to have forfeited his fiefs. This was just 
as he had a Scottish war and a Welsh revolt on his 
hands, and his barons were taking advantage of his 
distress to establish their right to be the only makers 
of taxes, and would neither go beyond seas to fight nor 
grant him the means of hiring troops. Edward's ally, Guy 
of Dampierre, Count of Flanders, whose daughter was 
betrothed to his son, was seized and imprisoned, and 
only released on condition of breaking the alliance, and 
giving his daughter as a hostage to Philip. But Flanders 
being the great cloth factory of Europe, and England 
alone being peaceful enough for secure keeping of sheep, 
the two countries could not afford to be on bad terms, and 
Guy was no sooner free than he formed a fresh league 
with England, Lorraine, and Burgundy. But Philip was 
too strong for him, and Edward vainly tried to aid him, 
being prevented by the resistance of the barons and the 
war in Scotland. In truth Edward cared more for 
power in Britain than abroad, and Philip wanted to be 
free to pursue a desperate quarrel with the pope ; so in 
1299 they agreed to let matters stand as they were in 
Guyenne, and that, while Philip ceased to assist the Scots, 
Edward should give up the Flemings. Guy had been 
again made prisoner, and declared to have forfeited his 
country, and Philip made a progress into Flanders, where 
the burghers found themselves mulcted to pay for all his 
needs. 

22. Revolt of Flanders, 1302. — Still the Flemings 
would not submit. There was a great revolt at Bruges, 
where 3,000 French were killed, and at Courtrai a son of 
the captive count took the command, and was joined by 
forces from all quarters. Robert of Artois was sent against 
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him, and at Courtrai was fought a great battle between 
Flemish burghers and French barons^ resulting in the 
total defeat of the French, and the loss of 200 nobles and 
6,000 knights. This was one of the earliest cases of a 
feudal army being defeated by burghers or other popular 
infantry. It was thus a great blow to feudalism ; as it 
was also in another way by the death of so many great 
lords which helped Philip in his scheme of despotism. 
He raised money by selling freedom to serfs, and letters 
of nobility to the nobles, as well as by forcing all who 
possessed plate to sell it to him for base coin. With an 
army of 10,000 knights and 40,000 infantry he marched 
into Flanders ; but he was no soldier, and could do so 
little that he released old Count Guy, to try to quiet the 
insurgents. The old man soon found that they would not 
hearken ; so he gave them his blessing and went back 
to prison, where he died in 1303. His three sons were 
thus left free to act, and though defeated at Mons, they 
fought on till the king was forced to give up the struggle, 
and restore the eldest to his rank and dominions. 

23. Strife with Boniface VIII., 1298. — One notable 
mark of the tyranny of the Pest of France, as Dante calls 
Philip IV., was that it was all done through the Parliament 
of Paris, which registered whatever he pleased, and whose 
lawyers advised him. Former kings had kept the nobles 
in check by resting on the clergy and burghers, but he 
oppressed all three orders alike, and in 1294 laid a tax, 
afterwards called the MaltSle, or ill-taken, first on 
merchants, and then on the clergy. They appealed to 
the pope, Boniface VII L^ a fiery old man, Benedetto Gae- 
tani by name, and he put forth a bull, called Clericis 
Latcos, forbidding any secular power to demand ^ contri- 
butions from the clergy without the consent of the* pope. 
To this Philip paid no heed, and on his laying hands 
on a fief of the Holy See, Boniface sent a legate to 
remonstrate. But he unfortunately chose Bernard of 
Saissetf bishop of PamierSy a Tolosan, who naturally 
hated the French kings, and talked in the most un- 
measured terms of Philip. When the king found that the 
Bishop had really talked of reviving the independence, of 
the south, he had him arrested, tried, and found guilty 
by the obedient Parliament Philip called on the Arch- 
bishop of Narbonne to depose him, and on a refusal wrote 
to the pope to demand his degradation ; but Boniface made 
a reply which convinced the lawyers that a legate was 
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inviolable, and on their advice Saisset was released ; but 
was banished from the kingdom. Philip held a courplenihre 
of all his clergy and nobles in 1302^ in which his chan- 
cellor declared him independent of ecclesiastical power, 
and the bull Clericis laicos was burned. The pope called 
a council, and Philip forbade the attendance of his clergy, 
and, when threatened with excommunication, he collected 
his clergy, and commanded them to depose the Pope. 
There >^as really a flaw in Boniface's election, as his 
predecessor, Celestine V., a simple hermit, chosen in a 
fit of enthusiasm, had not died, but had resigned ; but 
Philip added to this a list of monstrous and impossible 
crimes, and indeed he and the pope railed at each other 
constantly in the most horrible language. At a synod at 
Anagni Boniface purged himself by oath from all those 
crimes, but the rage on either side only increased. Philip 
sent to Anagni a knight named William de Nogaret, who 
took with him Sciarra Colonna,o{ a. family of Roman nobles 
whom Boniface had banished out of hereditary enmity ; 
and they, breaking into the city, furiously bearded the 
pope, insisting that he should tear up the bull. He 
listened with firmness and dignity, though Colonna even 
struck him on the cheek ; and, while the people of Anagni 
were cowed with surprise and horror, Nogaret shut him 
up without food in his palace, expecting to break his will. 
The townspeople however rallied, rescued him, and took 
him to Rome ; but the old man, now eighty-five years ot 
age, was so overcome by what he had undergone, that 
strength and reason failed him, and a few mornings later 
he was found quite dead, the staff in his hand gnawed and 
covered with foam, and his white hair stained with blood, 
as if he had dashed his head against the wall. 

24. Removal of the Pope to Avignon. — A new pope, 
Benedict XI., was chosen, and died as soon as he had 
shown himself proof against Philip's threats. The conclave 
was divided between cardinals in Philip's interest and 
opposed to him, and after long strife it was determined that 
the Italian party should name three persons, and the French 
party choose one of them. The three names were sent to 
Philip, upon which he caused one of those mentioned, a 
Gascon, named Bertrand du Goty archbishop of Bourdeaux 
to be waylaid and secretly brought to him. It was to assure 
him of the papacy if he would swear to six conditions ; — 
I. To reconcile Philip to the Church ; 2. To absolve 
Nogaret and^ Colonna ; 3. To grant the king a tenth of 
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the revenue of the French clergy for five years ; 4. To 
recall the Colonna family to Rome, and make six French 
cardinals ; 5. To censure Boniface. The sixth condition 
was not made known, but the abject Bertrand agreed to 
all ; the king's pleasure was signified to the cardinals, and 
his tool was chosen in 1304, and took the name of 
Clement V. Instead of going to Rome, he summoned the 
Cardinals to crown him at Lyons. He then was kept for 
a while by Philip in France, till at last he fixed his 
dwelling-place just beyond the border, at Avignon. This 
city remained for seventy years the seat of the papacy, 
and the popes at Avignon, lying as it were under the 
shadow of the French kings, were at their beck, and all 
the moral grandeur of the chair of St. Peter was lost 

25. Persecution of the Templars. — The sixth condition 
has been thought to be the destruction of the Knights of 
the Temple which now followed. Acre, the last fragment 
(rf'the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, had been lost in 1291, 
and the two orders of soldier-monks were waiting in their 
commanderies and preceptories for a summons to a new 
crusade, to recover what had been lost. The Hospitallers 
wisely never gave up their hold on the East, and made 
the Island of Rhodes their headquarters; but the Templars 
remained in the West, and were no doubt a thorn in the 
king's side. They were all men of high birth ; their vows 
sat lightly on them, and they had a character for pride 
and violence, so that they had the dislike and ill-will of 
everyone outside their order; but as they owned no 
superior save the pope, they formed one of the bulwarks 
of his strength. It was therefore quite against his own 
interest that Clement allowed the conduct of the 
Templars to be inquired into. The Grand Inquisitor, 
William Humbert^ a French Dominican, was to sit in 
judgement, and Philip got most of the chiefs of the order 
together at Paris, on pretext of consulting them on 
the Holy War. On the same night, in October, 1307. 
all the Templars throughout France were arrested, and 
called upon to answer the most horrid accusations. They 
were said to have learnt frightful mysteries among the 
Moslems, and that after the religious solemnities which in 
public admitted the knights, they went through secret 
rites, by which they renounced their faith, defiled the 
cross, and bound themselves to the most foul and 
abominable practices. All denied these monstrous tales, 
but, knights and monks as they were, many were put 
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to the torture to extort a confession. Most denied with 
horror all these charges, and many died on the rack ; but 
some few were brought to say whatever their tormentors 
put into their mouths. This served as enough excuse 
for burning the more resolute as obstinate heretics, 'and 
fifty-nine thus suffered on the I2th of May, 1310, all 
declaring their innocence to the last. Nine more were 
burnt at Senlis. The pope now decreed the dissolution of 
the order and gave their lands to the Hospitallers. But he 
did not prevent Philip from keeping all for himself, notably 
the great tower of the Temple at Paris. For six years 
longer the grand-master, James de Molay^ and three 
others of the chief officers of the order, were kept in 
prison, and they were then tried in secret by three 
cardinals. It was said that, worn out by imprisonment 
and torture, they confessed everything ; but when they were 
brought forth on a platform before the cathedral of Notre 
Dame to receive sentence of captivity for life, the grand- 
TadiSttr ^Jacques De Mo lay , and Guy D'Auvergne, grand- 
master tf Normandy, retracted, and declared themselves 
and their dead brethren to be clear firom all the horrible 
charges against them. The three cardinals put off the 
examination to the next day, but the king was before » 
hand with them, and at nightfall the two Templars were 
led out and burnt on the island of the Seine, on the nth 
March, 13 14. James de Molay is said to have summoned 
Pope Clement to meet him before the judgement-seat of 
God in forty days time, and King Philip within a year, 
to answer for his death and that of his knights. 

26. Annexation of Lyons, 13 14. — Clement actually 
died on the fortieth day, and Philip in less than a year. 
They had between them carried out another act of 
injustice. The imperial city of Lyons stood on the very 
borders of France, and the French kings claimed jurisdic- 
tion in that part of the city which lay west of the Rhone. 
There were many disputes between the archbishops and 
the citizens, and the citizens at last appealed to Philip. 
He took advantage of the weakness of the empire to send 
his- eldest son Lewis^ with an army, to seize the city in 
his name, and thus add it to his dominions. This was 
the beginning of the process by which nearly all the old 
kingdom of Burgundy had been added to France. It is 
the first case of annexation of territory which had nothing 
to do with France, as distinguished from the incorpora- 
tion of fiefs held of the French crown. Philip's exactions 
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and cruelties were so intolerable that his nobles were 
mustering against him, when a fall from his horse brought 
on a low fever, and he died on the 29th of November, 
1314. He was an attorney king of the very worst sort ; 
not going against the law, like the ruder sort of tyrant, 
but twisting the law to its worst possible use, 

27. Lewis X., Hutin, 13 14. — The new king, Lewis X», 
was known by the odd nickname of Hutin or fractious. 
He let his father's brother, Charles, Count of Valois, 
govern in his father's fashion, while he gave himself up 
to sports and revelries. He died on the 5th of June, 
1 316, leaving only one daughter. But a son John, was 
bom in the following November, only to live six days, 
and was carried in the arms of his uncle Philip to the 
grave as a king. 

28. Philip the Long, 13 16. — From Hugh Capet to this 
" chrisom child," the kingdom of the house of Paris had 
gone from father to son. Was the crown now to pass 
to the late king's daughter or to his brother Philip.? 
Philip seized the crown ; and the Parliament had to find 
a legal confirmation of his act. They therefore went 
back to the customs of the Salian Franks, and declared 
that their law was that no woman might inherit land. 
Half the estates in die kingdom had gone through heir- 
esses, but the rule was accepted as law, and settled the 
matter in favour of Philip. He died after five years of 
a reign as cruel as his father's. He and Pope John 
XXII, savagely persecuted the Franciscan friars, who 
had preached against their vices, putting them to death 
in great numbers on an accusation of heresy. Every- 
thing was in confusion ; the serfs and shepherds were seized 
with enthusiasm, and vowed to go crusading, but instead 
they fell on their lords, plundering castles and churches 
till the king and nobles gained the mastery and slaughtered 
them in troops. Such wretchedness prevailed everywhere 
that curses on the king were on each tongue, and his 
early death was thought to be the consequence. 

29. Charles IV., the Fair, 1322. — The reign of his 
brother, Charles the Fair, is chiefly noted for the crime of 
his sister, Isabel queen of England. Her husband, 
Edward II,, was tired of crossing the sea to do homage 
for Guyenne to his short-lived brothers-in-law, and sent his 
son Edward -vfxlh. her in his stead. He thus gave her the 
opportunity of raising the force with which she was 
enabled to act "the she-wolf of France," by dethroning and 
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murdering her husband. This was but a year before 
Charles IV. found himself dying, and devised that, if the 
child shortly expected, proved to be -a son, its guardian 
should be his cousin, Philip^ Count of Valois ; if it were 
a daughter, the twelve peers and high barons of France 
should award the kingdom to whoever had the best 
right He died in 1328, and the child was a daughter. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE HUNDRED YEARS' WAR. 

1. Accession of Philip VI., 1328. — On the birth of 
the posthumous daughter of Charles IV., Philipy Count of 
Valois^ son of the second son of Philip III., took the title 
of king, but there were two others to claim it One was 
Lewis Hutin's daughter Joan, who had married Philip^ 
Count of Evreux^ whom Philip of Valois bought off by 
giving up the kingdom of Navarre, which had been kept in 
the hands of her uncles. The other was Edward II L of 
England, whose claim was that, though a woman might not 
reign in France, she could transmit the right to her son, 
and that he was the male heir nearest in blood to the late 
king Charles IV. But Edward was at that time only sixteen 
years old, and in spite of his protest, he paid his homage at 
Philip's coronation, and only renewed his claim some years 
later at the persuasion of Robert of A r tots. This man 
had been disappointed of the inheritance of Artois, which 
the parliament had adjudged to a female heir. After in 
vain trying to back up his cause by forgery, he fled to 
England in 1330, and practised magical arts to cause 
PhUip's death. On Edward's refusal to surrender him, 
Philip all the more harassed the English lands in Gascony, 
and in fact his attempts on Aquitaine were the real cause 
which drove the king of England into war. 

/2. War with the English in Flanders, 1337. — Lewis ^ 
Count of Flanders^ was a. friend and aUy of Philip, but 
he was harsh and grasping towards his burgher subjects, 
the great cloth-workers. In the first year of Philip's 
reign, they rose, and the King and Count together had 
defeated them at Cosset^ and took such vengeance on 
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Ypres and Bruges as to sow the seeds of further strife. 
And when, on the quarrel between the kings, Lewis for- 
bade the cloth- weaving subjects to carry on their trade in 
wool with England, there was a great outbreak, led by a 
great burgess of Ghent named Jacob von Artevelde^ a 
man of much wealth and cultivation, a brewer by trade. 
Under his leading, Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres again drove 
out the Count's officers, and allied themselves with the 
English. The ^whole English nation was eager for war. 
Edward embarked for Flanders; he met the Emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria at Coblenz, and was named his Vicar 
in the Low Countries ; but he could gain no support from 
any French vassal, and had no other ally but his brother- 
in-law, the Count of Hainault, The Flemings now called 
on Edward to take the title of King of France, as, besides 
their country being a French fief, they had specially bound 
themselves not to make war on the king of France. If 
Edward therefore took the title, they might fight for him 
against Philip and still keep their promise. He accord- 
ingly took the title and bore the arms of King of France. 
Meanwhile the French sacked Southampton, and 
Hainault was attacked by John^ Duke of Normandy, 
Edward, while sailing to its aid, encountered the French 
fleet off SluySy a place so shut in that the French ships 
could not move, and with 20,000 men feU an easy prey 
to the English. This was the first of the many great 
naval victories won by England over France. Philip 
marched against Edward ; but no battle took place, and a 
truce was made. 

3. The War of the Breton succession, 1341. — A fresh 
plea for war was found in the succession of Britanny, 
which on the death of the childless duke, John TIL, was 
disputed between Joan, the daughter of the next brother, 
and John, Count of Montfort, the youngest brother. The 
Parliament of Paris decided in favour of Jojtn, who was 
wife of Charles, Count of Blots. Montfort asked aid from 
Edward, so that each king upheld in Britanny the very 
principle that would have shut him out from the throne 
of France : besides which, Joan, the brave wife of Mont- 
fort, was the daughter of Philip's ally, the Count of 
Flanders. The French army brought in the Countess of 
Blois, taking Nantes, and John of Montfort in it, and 
only being stopped by the bravery of Joan of Flanders 
who defended Mennebonne till succour was brought her 
from England by Sir Walter Manny, After a skirmish 
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at Vannes, in which the English party were worsted and 
Robert of Artois killed, a truce was made, during which 
Philip gave a splendid festival at Paris, defraying the 
cost with the gabelle^ a tax which had been levied on salt 
to meet the expenses of the war. He took the oppor- 
tunity of seizing fifteen of his guests, Breton and Norman 
nobles, who had been inclined to the English, and putting 
them to death, thus rendering the French name hateful in 
Britanny. John of Montfort escaped from prison, but only 
to die ; and while his young son was bred up in England 
the war was carried on by his widow. In 1345 Jacob von 
Artevelde, whose measures on the behalf of England had 
affronted the mob of Ghent, so that they attacked and 
plundered his house, was killqd together with seventy of 
his friends. 

4. Campaign of Crccy, 1346. — Geoffry of Harcourt^ a 
Norman lord estranged from Philip by his violence, per- 
suaded Edward to land in Normandy. After ravaging that 
duchy the English were marching towards Flanders to 
obtain supplies when Philip, with 3,000 horse, 30,000 foot, 
and 6,000 Genoese archers, intercepted them in Ponthieu, 
meaning to bar the passage of the Sonrnie. In his army 
were a crowd of foreign princes, especially the king's 
father-in-law, John of Luxemburg, king of Bohemia, the 
son of the Emperor Henry the Seventh, and his son 
Charles, who had just been chosen King of the Romans, in 
opposition to Edward's friend Lewis of Bavaria. King 
John was now old and blind, but he still fought as a knight 
errant. There were also princes of Lorraine and Savoy, 
and a force of mercenary Genoese cross -bowmen. 
France had a gallant cavalry in her nobles, but no infantry 
to oppose to the yeomen archers of England. Edward 
was posted at Crecy^ where Philip gave battle on the 25th 
of August, 1236, immediately on coming up after a march 
on a sultry showery day. The bow strings of the Genoese 
who were sent on in front, were damp, and their arrows 
would not fly, and the poor men were between the enemy 
and the French knights who wanted to charge. " Clear 
away this rabble ! " cried Philip ; so the knights began 
by cutting down their own hired allies, the English archers 
on the hill above making havoc of them. Though the 
Count of Alengon for a moment broke the English ranks, 
the fight was nothing but a rout, chiefly fatal to the bravest, 
among whom was the King of Bohemia. The two other 
kings, Charles and Philip, escaped, leaving dead on the 
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plain the Dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon, the Counts of 
Flanders, Nevers and Savoy, two archbishops, 80 barons, 
1,200 knights, and 30,000 soldiers. Edward next besieged 
Calais^ and during the blockade, which lasted all the winter, 
Philip's allies, David II, of Scotland and Charles of B lots, 
were made prisoners, the one at Nevil's Cross and the other 
at Roche Derrien, When brought to the extremity of 
famine, the burghers of Calais accepted Edward's terms, 
namely, that six should come in sackcloth with ropes 
round their necks to die for their obstinacy ; but, when 
they knelt before him, he yielded to the queen's prayers 
and spared their lives. He drove out however all the 
French inhabitants, though many came back, and made 
it an English colony, so as to keep an ever open door 
into France. A brief truce ensued, during which a horrid 
pestilence called the Black Death raged throughout 
Europe and swept off a third of the whole population of 
France. 

5. Acquisition of the Dauphiny, 1349. — Joan /., 
Queen of Naples, the last direct descendant of Charles 
of Anjou, was driven to take refuge in her county of Pro- 
vence by Lewis the Great, King of Hungary, whose brother, 
her husband, Andrew, she had probably murdered. 
In her distress she sold Avignon to Pope Clement VL, 
and adopted as her heir the King's grandson, Charles^ 
Duke of Anjou, second son of John, Duke of Normandy. 
This was the beginning of the second Angevin dynasty m 
Naples. Thus France was further mixed up with the 
affairs of Italy, and at the same time it made a great 
advance beyond the Rhone, to which the way had been 
opened by the annexation of Lyons. The Dauphiny or 
county of Viennois had been ruled by a series of counts 
called Dauphins, apparently from the dolphin in 
their coats of arms. Humbert, the last of these, on 
becoming a priest, sold the county to John on condition 
that it should be held by the king's eldest son, and should 
remain a fief of the empire. This last condition was 
gradually eluded ; but, as long as the kingdom lasted, the 
heir apparent bore^the title of Dauphin of ViennoiSi Just 
as this was arranged, Philip endea his reign of war and 
disaster by his death in 1350. 

6. John's Quarrel with Charles of Navarre, 1350. — The 
new Kine John, called Le Bon, had small abilities, a nar- 
row mind, hot temper, and was full of fanciful notions of 
honour, so that galluitry and baseness take strange turns 
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in his actions. The highest officer of state was the Con- 
stable {comes stabuliy count of the stable or master of 
the horse), who had the right to muster and lead the 
army. The Count of Eu^ who held this post, had been 
made prisoner by the English, and on coming home to 
collect his ransom, was put to death on suspicion of 
treason, while his office was given to Charles of Spain^ 
an exiled Castilian prince. The choice gave great offence 
to Charles /., King of Navatre and Count of Evreux, 
the grandson of Louis Hutin, and he gained his title of 
the Bad by having the new constable murdered. Then 
shutting himself up at Evreux, he allied himself with the 
English. Viewing the execution of their captive as a breach 
of the truce, they renewed the war, and Edward Prince 
of Wales landed in Gascony and pillaged Lang^edoc. 
To obtain supplies, John called together the States General^ 
but they only consented on condition of themselves ap- 
pointing the collectors, and of clergy and nobles paying 
as well as the commons, also of the aboUtion of the 
droit de prise or right of seizing victuals and horses for the 
king's use whenever he was on a journey. They confirmed 
however the gabelle or salt tax, and granted a property 
tSLx, which the nobles resented so much that many, with 
Charles the Bad, as Count of Evreux, at their head, pre- 
vented it from being raised in their lands. John swore 
that no one save himself should be master ; and his son, 
the Dauphin Charles^ invited them to Rouen to a feast, 
and there arrested them all, putting many to death, and 
keeping the King of Navarre a prisoner, while his lands, 
of Evreux were seized. 

7. The Battle of Poitiers, 1356. — ^The Prince of Wales 
had made another inroad from Gascony as far as the 
Loire, when John and his sons made speed to cut off 
their return, and force them to fight at such disadvantage 
that the Prince was about to accept the mediation of the 
Papal legate. But John, in security of victory, insisted 
on terms so hard as to leave the English no choice 
save to defend themselves to the last in the hedges and 
vineyards round Maupertuis, To these Sir John ChandoSy 
the only man in either army who seems to have had any 
notion of tactics or government, trusted to shelter the 
archers and break the charge of the French knights, and 
he also put 600 men in ambush behind a hill. While the 
French were charging through the storm of arrows from 
the vineyards, these men fell on them in flank, bringing 
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rout and dismay. " Ride forward, the day is yours ! " 
cried Chandos to his prince ; and as the English rushed 
on in full career, the main body of the French army with 
John's three elder sons took flight. John himself kept his 
own troop firm, calling on them to dismount and use 
swords and battle-axes, but they had not weight enough 
to stand the English charge, and were broken and trodden 
down, so that the king fought bravely, but had no choice 
but to surrender. This battle, called after the city of 
Poitiers,^ was fought on the 19th of September, 1356. It 
cost France 1 1,000 slain, and 2,000 prisoners of knightly 
rank. 

8. Stephen Marcel, 1356 and Jacquerie. — Paris, under 
Stephen Marcel^ the provost of the merchants, prepared 
for defence, and gave no warm welcome to the runaway 
princes. The Dauphin Charles was a man of' weak 
health and no soldier, but of keen, cr^ty wit, well able to 
bide his time. When, in the States General, which he 
assembled to provide for defence, he found Marcel the 
leading spirit, he made no protest against a decree that 
the King of Navarre should be released, and that he 
himself should be controlled as Lieutenant of the kingdom 
by a council of 36, who were to reform the abuses per- 
petrated by the royal officers. It was indeed time. The 
miseries of France were unspeakable. Bands of Free 
Lances roamed the country, living by ruthless plunder of 
the peasants ; yet they were hardly more cruel than the 
lords of the soil themselves, who, wanting money for their 
ransoms, beat and tortured unmercifully such of the 
peasants as they suspected of having hoarded their 
savings. The saying among the gentry was, "Jacques 
Bonhomme has a broad back and must bear the 
burthen ; " and the wretchedness of the peasants was 
such that they hid themselves in the woods, or dug 
pits to lurk in out of sight of their tormentors, nor 
was there any pity for them. The Dauphin could no 
longer delay the release of the King of Navarre, who 
entered Paris with great pomp, and made a speech, 
hinting at his own claims to the crown. A semblajice 
was made of giving back his county of Evreux ; but the 
castles were not yielded, and John sent commands from 
England forbidding heed to the decrees of the States 
General. Such baffling of their measures enraged the 
popular party, and Marcel, feeling himself strong enough 
to overcome the Dauphin, entered the Louvre, and called 
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on him to put an end to the troubles and defend the 
kingdom. *' Let those guard the kingdom who take the 
money," sneered Charles. Whereupon, at a sign from 
Marcel, his followers killed the two marshals of Nor- 
mandy and Champagne. The Dauphin begged for mercy 
on his knees, and Marcel, putting his badge, a blue ana 
red cap, on his head, and pointing to the bodies, said, 
" I require you to sanction the death of those traitors, 
since the deed was by the will of. the people." Charles 
feigned submission ; but he soon escaped, and raised troops 
in the south to attack Paris, while Marcel turned the 
royal garrison out of the Louvre and drew chains across 
the streets. The sight of the strife among the oppressors 
emboldened the down-trodden peasantry. At first a few 
Auvergnats broke into a castle near Clermont, killed those 
within, and set it on fire and having thus felt their 
strength, hosts arose with one cry, " Death to the lords ! " 
Wherever castle or town could be broken into by men 
armed with knives, axes, and scythes, there every one that 
could be called noble was slaughtered in revenge for 
years of cruel oppression. This outbreak was called the 
yacquerie, from yacques Bonhomme^ the nobles' nickname 
for the peasants. Marcel made common cause with them, 
sending a troop to aid them against the castle of Meaux. 
In that castle were royal men at-arms, cruel spoilers of 
the neighbourhood, and likewise the Dauphin's wife, yoan 
of Bourbon, and 300 ladies, whose fate would have been 
dreadful had they fallen into the hands of the 10,000 
maddened peasants who howled round the walls. Two 
Gascon knights, the Captal de Buck and Gaston de Foix, 
with 100 lances (/.tf. 400 men), were returning from a 
crusade against the heathen Prussians, when they heard 
of the ladies' distress. Viewing their rescue as a knighdy 
duty, though they themselves were subjects of the king of 
England, they dashed in on the half-armed mob in the 
market-place, killing and scattering these wild bands. 
Another large gathering was destroyed by Charles of 
Navarre, and the nobles fell on the rest, killing, burning, 
and ravaging : so that the Jacquerie made the state of 
the country worse than ever. The Dauphin was free 
to advance on Paris, and Marcel called in the King 
of Navarre, and made him Captain-General of the city ; 
but such a train of ruffianly men-at-arms -came with him 
that the Parisians sent to entreat the Dauphin to deliver 
them. He answered that he would never set foot in the 
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city while the murderer of the marshals was alive ; and 
Marcel, forsaken by all, was struck down in a crowd and 
slain in 1358, just as he was going, in his despair, to pro- 
claim Charles the Bad king of France. He seems to 
have been a man with an honest desire to redress wrongs 
and obtain right, but nobody really understood or sup- 
ported him, and he was left to perish. It was the first 
of the many efforts against oppression always with some 
murder, and many bravados, which only ended in rivet- 
ing the yoke on the French, while the English, without 
words and with few blows, gained the point by steady 
firmness. 

9. The Peace of Bretigny, 136a — King John in 1360 
signed a treaty with England by which he obtained his 
freedom on condition of yielding all that the ancestors 
of Edward had held — in fact aU the Atlantic coast of 
France ; but the whole people, with the Dauphin at their 
head, refused to be bound by it. On this Edward 
made another invasion, meaning to be crowned at 
Rheims ; but he failed to take the city, and as the 
wretched country had been untilled for three years, lack 
of food drove him back into Britanny. The Pope, Inno- 
cent VLy interfered, and by his means was concluded the 
famous Peace of Bretigny. By this Edward resigned his 
claims to the French crown and to Normandy, Maine, 
and Anjou ; but he kept Guienne, Saintonge, Gascony, 
Poitou, Ponthieu, and Calais in independent sove- 
reignty, with no duty of homage to the King of 
France. Edward now gave up his title of king of 
France, and called himself Lord of Aquitaine, in- 
stead of Duke. The Prince of Wales received these 
lands in fief with the title of Prince of Aquitaincy and 
held a splendid court at Bourdeaux. John's ransom was 
fixed at 30,000,000 crowns of gold, of which 60,000 were 
paid at once, being obtained from the Milanese family 
of Visconti, For the remainder the king's second 
and third sons, Lewis, Duke of Anjou, and John, 
Duke of Berry -became hostages, being allowed to 
live at Calais, and spend four days at a time away 
from it. The Duke of Anjou broke his word, left Calais, 
and never returned ; and his father always punctilious 
in dealings with equals, and finding his prison a place 
of more ease than his throne, held himself bound to 
go back and surrender himself to Edward. He was 
received with great feasts, in the midst of which he died 
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in London three months after his return, in 1364; The 
last years of John are also notable for the beginning of 
the French connexion with Milan in a marriage between 
John Galeazzo Visconti, son of the reigning tyrant of 
that city, and king John's daughter Isabel. Also the 
great fief of ducal Burgundy fell in to the crown, by the 
extinction of the dukes descended from Hugh Capet. Its 
annexation would have gone some way to make up for his 
cessions to England, but John at once granted the duchy 
to his son Philip. So began the line of Valois dukes of 
Burgundy, who presently became so dangerous to the 
French crown. 

10. Rise of DuGuesclin, 1364. — ^John's son Charles V, 
shows to much greater advantage as King than as Dau- 
phin. Eight years' experience as regent had taught him 
that violence did nothing but harm, and his wary patience 
had fair play when he was at the head of affairs. He 
had also had that most important quality in a king, the 
power of finding out good servants and winning their 
hearts, while he made his will felt, and thus he did much 
to heal the sores left by the rough treatment of the former 
kings. In the Breton wars a knight named Bertrand 
Du Guesclin had shown more than common skill as a 
leader. To him Charles gave the command of a force 
sent to attack the King of Navarre's county of Evreux. 
Charles brought all his force, and at Cocherel in a 
battle with the troops commanded by the Gascon Captal 
de Buch, gained such a victory as gave almost the whole 
of Normandy back to the king. However, he had a 
great reverse the next year at Auray, in Britanny, 
where he was fighting on the side of Charles of Blois, 
against the young yohn of Montfort^ who was under 
the charge of Sir John Chandos. As usual, the general- 
ship of Chandos gained the day, Charles of Blois was 
killed, and his widow being unable to carry on the 
struggle, the twenty-four years' war ended by the esta- 
blishment of John of Montfort as Duke of Britanny. 

11. The expedition to Castile, 1365. — The peace of 
Bretigny prevented open war, but the wretched people 
did not profit much. For bands of Free Lances roamed 
the country, living on the ransoms they could squeeze from 
those who could pay them ; and, where none was forth- 
coming, robbing, torturing, and slaying in the most savage 
manner. While the king was devising how to rid himself 
of these locusts, a suppUant came to him from Castile. 
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That kingdom was now sufTering under the rule of its 
king, Peter the Crueiy who had murdered his illegitimate 
brothers, and had committed many other barbarities, 
including the murder of his wife Blanche of Bourbon. 
One of his half-brothers, Henry^ Count of Trastamarey 
fled to France, beseeching aid against him ; and it struck 
Charles that to send the Free Lances to dethrone Peter 
would be a happy means of delivering France. So Du 
Guesclin took the conmiand ; on the way he levied a 
large contributio]^ from the Pope at Avignon, safely 
reached Castile, where the people rose against their 
tyrant, drove him away, and crowned Henry. Peter 
iled to Bourdeaux to ask aid of the Prince of Aquitaine. 
As France and England always took the opposite sides, 
Edward espoused the cause of Peter, and prepared to 
restore him. On this all the Free Lances who had just 
set Henry on the throne went over to the other side, in 
order to fight under their favourite leader "the Black 
Prince." In 1367 Henry and Du Guesclin were defeated 
at Navarete in Castile, and Du Guesclin was made 
prisoner. Peter was set on the throne again, but he failed 
in his engagements to the English; and the Spanish 
climate and fiery wines did Charles's work more effec- 
tually than lance or sword — not only on the Free Lances, 
but on the Prince of Wales, whose health was so ruined 
that the rest of his life w;as only one long disease. He 
took Du Guesclin back to Bourdeaux, but accepted a 
ransom from him of 100,000 francs. The first use the 
Breton made of his freedom was to join Henry of Trasta- 
mare and the Castilians in a fresh rising, which resulted 
in Peter being killed in a hand-to-hand struggle with 
his brother before the castle of MontieL 

12. Renewal of the War, 1370. — Impoverished by his 
fruitless campaign, the Black Prince levied a hearth tax, 
greatly against the advice of that really great man, Chan- 
dos. Against this tax the Gascons appealed to the King 
of France. By the Peace of Bretigny Aquitaine had 
become wholly independent of France, so that the 
French king had no right to receive the appeal. But 
Charles saw his advantage, took up their cause, and inter- 
fered, insulting Edward III. by sending him a challenge 
by the hands of a scullion. On this breach of the treaty 
the English Parliament advised their master again to take 
up the title of King of France. War was declared, 
but pitched battles were strictly forbidden. Hunger, 
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harassing, the sieges of castles were to be the way of 
carrying on the war, without fighting in the open field. 
The Black prince, though unable to sit on horseback, 
advanced from the south in 1371, took Limoges and 
sacked it with savage cruelty, but he was immediately 
after obliged to return to England. Charles very wisely 
made Du Guesclin Constable, though he was not one of 
the great nobility. The English were gradually driven 
out of their possessions. In 1373 John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster, King Edward's third son, was allowed to 
march all through France and Aquitaine to Bourdeaux, 
where he reached with a shattered force, and had to go 
back to England, like his brother. The English now kept 
nothing but Calais, Cherbourg, Brest, Bourdeaux, and 
Bayonne. A truce of two years was made in 1375, 
during which Charles did much to bring his kingdom 
into a state of defence ; and as both King Edward and 
his son the Prince died before the term was over, leaving 
their kingdom to the child Richard //., the balance was 
much in favour of Charles. He had also deprived Charles 
of Navarre of much power of doing mischief by an 
exchange of the southern city of Montpellier for the 
Norman county of Evreux. = 

13. The Revolts of Flanders and Britanny, 1378. — 
Lewis called le Mate, the last of the Dampierre Counts of 
Flanders, had always been devoted to the cause of France, 
and had married his only daughter Margaret to Philips 
Duke of Burgundy^ the King's youngest brother Of 
this marriage came the union between Flanders and Bur- 
gundy, and the great growth of the power of the Burgundian 
dukes. The Count's haughty demeanour and heavy exac- 
tions made him much disliked, and a party in Ghent and 
Bruges, called the White Hoods, agreed to resist his de- 
mands ; when he called on the authorities of Ghent to break 
up the league, such a tumult arose that he was forced to 
hide under a bed in a poor widoVs cottage till he could 
escape to the court, where Charles did not think him 
worthy of assistance. As the Flemings were inclined to 
the English, while their Count held to the French, so the 
Bretons were so much devoted to the French, and their 
duke was so steady to the English that, when John of 
Montfort was driven out, Charles thought ho might safely 
declare the duchy forfeit to the crown for his treason. 
But this at once roused the national spirit, and the 
Bretons rose on behalf of Duke John. Du Guesclin gave 
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up his Constable's sword, and was about to retire to 
Castile ; but the king soothed him, and sent him to 
reduce some castles in the south which still held for the 
English. Before one of these, named Chdteau Ratidon, 
the great Constable died of a fever, and it was in his 
dead hand that the keys were laid by the English captain, 
who would not surrender them to any meaner foe. His 
office was given to Oliver de Clissotiy a Breton of the 
same type, but more cruel and ruthless, and with strong 
personal hatred to the duke and to the English. They 
had put his brother to death ; and he had therefore sworn 
to give no quarter, so that they called him the Butcher. 
The Duke of Glocester came to the aid of Montfort, and 
a battle was about to take place on the Sarthe, when 
tidings came of the death of Charles V., on the i6th of 
September, 1380. He had always been of weak health, 
and was said never to have recovered from poison given 
him by the King of Navarre. His wife, Joan of Bourbon, 
was already dead, and France was left, like England, to a 
boy king, surrounded by ambitious uncles. 

14. The Flemish Revolt Subdued, ijfii,— Charles VL 
was twelve years old, and the uncles who had him in 
charge were Lewis, Duke o/Anjou, the adopted son of the 
Queen of Naples, John, Duke of Berry, and' Philip, Duke 
of Burgundy, besides his uncle on the mother's side, 
Lewis, Duke of Bourbon, who could trace a direct descent 
in the male line from St. Lewis's second son, and John 
of Montfort, Duke of Britanny, who made his peace with 
the new king, and claimed his place at the council. The 
most able of these was Philip. Philip's first wish was 
to restore his father-in-law, the Count of Flanders, who 
was living in exile at Paris, while Ghent and Bruges and 
the other cities were leagued under the leadership of 
Philip van Artevelde, the son of the ally of Edward III. 
The young king was taken on this campaign, and a com- 
plete victory was gained at Rossbecque over the men of 
Ghent and Bruges, who came out in their guilds, but 
could not stand against the knights, and trampled Philip 
van Artevelde to death in their flight. Still Ghent would 
not surrender, and Lewis le Male ravaged the country till 
his death in 1383, when the Duke of Burgundy, succeeding 
him in right of his wife, granted a pardon to the insur- 
gents, and made peace. 

15. The Great Schism, 1378. — There had been an 
attempt to bring the popes back to Rome, but so great 
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was the dislike of many of the* cardinals to that city, that 
it had only ended in the election of two rival popes. 
Urban VL reigned at Rome, Clement VII, at Avignon. 
The first was owned by England and all her allies, the 
second by France and iers, and as both were needy and 
distressed, exactions on their part, and corruption on that 
of the clergy, grew worse and worse. Italy was, of course, 
for the Roman pope, and therefore was not favourable to 
Lewis of Anjou, when, on the death of Queen Joan, he set 
out to take possession of Naples. He was defeated by 
Charles of Durazzo, the direct heir in the male line, and 
soon after died, leaving his claim to be a snare to the 
family ever after. 

1 6. Madness of the King, 1392. — There was great 
hatred between the Duke of Britanny and the Constable 
de Clisson, who gave his son in marriage to Margaret of 
Penthievre, the daughter of the rival house of Blois. 
Shortly afterwards Clisson was set upon by night in the 
streets of Paris, and left for dead by murderers, who, with- 
out doubt, came from Britanny ; and Charles VI. who was 
much attached to the old warrior, collected his army, and 
set forth in great wrath to avenge his wrongs. But while 
passing through the forest of Le Mans^ on a very hot day, 
the king and his train were half asleep, when a crazy 
stranger rushed out, crying, " Ride no further, king, thou - 
art betrayed." He fled at once, but the fright and heat 
worked deadly harm on Charles's brain, and the jingling 
of a lance against a helmet startled him into an access of 
insanity. He was carried home raving, and though he 
recovered after a time, he was again driven mad with 
teiTor at the Christmas feasts, when he and five nobles 
had come in as wild men of the woods, in closely-fitting 
dresses of tow, adorned with green boughs, and all, save 
himself, chained together. His brother, Lewis, Duke of 
Orleans, holding a torch too near one of the masquers, set 
the tow on fire, and all were burned to death except one 
who broke the chain and leaped into a tub of water, and 
Charles himself, over whom the Duchess of Berry threw 
her mantle. The shock brought back the madness, and 
for the rest of his life he was subject to attacks which so 
weakened his mind that he gradually became imbecile. 
No provision had been made for such a state of things ; 
so the power was grasped by whoever stood nearest ; at first 
by one or other of his uncles, and later by his brother, 
the Duke of Orleansi aided by the Queen, Isc^el of 
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Bavaria^ a dull^ selfish woman, lost to all sense of duty. 
She neglected her husband in his fits of madness, leaviiig 
him deprived of all comforts and decencies, and unheeded 
by any one save the Milanese wife of the Duke of Orleans, 
VaUntina Visconti^ who could soothe and cheer him when 
in his saddest state. The two rival kingdoms were in no 
state for war, and in 1396 a truce was made, and after- 
wards prolonged for twenty-eight years, on condition that 
Richard should restore Brest to Britanny, and Cherbourg 
to France, and should marry Isabel^ the seven-years-old 
daughter of Charles. In the same year John^ count of 
Neversy known as the Fearless^ the son of the Duke of 
Burgundy, led a great force to help Sigismund, King of 
Hungary (who was afterwards Emperor) against the 
Ottoman Sultan Bajazet. But the Christian army was 
defeated at Nikopolis, and most of the Burgundian 
knights were massacred by the Turks. Count* John and 
some others were ransomed. 

17. Rivalry of Orleans and Burgundy, 1402. — In 1399 
the dethronement of Richard II. threatened to disturb the 
truce with England, for the Duke of Orleans would not 
acknowledge Henry IV» Philip of Burgundy took his 
part, and there were such fierce disputes between the 
uncle and nephew that they nearly came to blows. Lewis 
of Orleans appears to have had no notion save of making 
the people supply means for the pleasures of their masters ; 
but the Duke of Burgundy was for sparing and protecting 
them, and thus so gained the hearts of the people of Paris 
that they were devoted to his family for three generations. 
In him the unhappy king lost one true friend on his 
death in 1404. Even during his illness the Duke of 
Orleans broke into the treasury and seized 800,000 gold 
crowns, two-thirds of the contents, causing such a scandal 
that the king, in a lucid interval, sent for the new Duke 
John of Burgundy. Lewis of Orleans fled at his ap- 
proach, carrying off the queen, her children, and those 
of John himselK However the children were overtaken 
and brought back, and Duke John fortified Paris and 
armed the citizens. War was prevented by the Diikes 
of Berry and Bourbon, and a sort of reconciliation was 
made, though the two cousins hated one another with 
deadly hatred. Lewis squandered the public money, 
and disgraced the queen and himself by their vices, 
while John showed some desire for the welfare of the 
kingdom, though not so much as for his own greatness. 

F 
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In the November of 1407 there was another reconciliation. 
John and Lewis swore to lay aside malice, and then re- 
ceived the Holy Sacrament together. Lewis was probably 
in earnest ; for, though worthless and selfish, he was not 
vindictive; but the fierce John had already decided on 
sweeping him from his path. A few nights later, on the 
23rd of November, the Duke of Orleans, when leaving 
the queen's abode, was attacked in the streets of Paris 
by eighteen men, and killed on the spot. The Duke of 
Burgundy, though making no secret of his guilt, tried to 
take his seat in the council, but the doors were shut against 
him, and he went off to Lille. In vain did the Duchess of 
Orleans throw herself at the king's feet with her children, 
imploring justice on the murderer ; the helpless Charles 
could only weep with her ; no one else heeded the death 
of his worthless brother. In February, Duke John was 
received at Paris with a triumphal procession, and em- 
ployed a friar named John Petit, a doctor of the Univer- 
sity, to preach a sermon justifying the murder of a tyrant 
by examples from sacred and profane history. Letters 
of pardon, of the Duke's own dictation, were actually 
wrung from the poor king, and though, when John 
was called away by a revolt at Li^ge, a sermon was 
preached condemning the murder, and the pardon 
annulled by the Parliament, he had only to return to 
have everything at his feet, and the Duchess Valentina 
died of grief. 

18. The Armagnacs and Burgundians, 1401. — The 
cause was taken up by Bernard, count of Armagnac, a 
descendant of the old dukes of Gascony, and father-in- 
law of the new Duke Charles of Orleans. From him the 
Orleans party took the name of Armagnacs, and adopted 
his badge, a red cross. The Dauphin Lewis, eldest son 
of Charles, joined this party, and, backed by a fierce 
troop of Gascons, he carried on a desultory warfare with 
the Burgundians. The white cross of Burgundy was the 
badge of most of the Parisians, and the guild of butchers, 
under a man named Caboche, seized the Bastille, and took 
all the offices into their own hands. Oddly enough, the 
butchers were in league with the doctors of law of the 
University. The States-General were settled, and a good 
code of laws, known commonly as the '^ Cabochin Ordi- 
nance," was put forth in 141 3. But a reaction followed. 
The Armagnacs were called in ; the fcutchers were put to 
flight, John of Burgundy was driven out, and the sons of 
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Lewis of Orleans were brought back to Paris. The 
young Duke Charles was of a gentle, poetical nature, but 
he was a mere boy, and the Count of Armagnac treated 
the city as if it had been taken by assault, fining, im- 
prisoning, and hanging all Burgundians andalJ reformers, 
till no one dared to be seen talking in the street lest he 
should be accused. When the unfortunate Parisians 
complained to the Duke of Berry, all the answer they 
got was, " It concerns you not at all ; you ought not to 
meddle in matters concerning the king, or us who are of 
his blood. When we please, we are angry, and when we 
please, we grant peace." 

19. Invasion of Henry V., 1415. — Since the breach of the 
Peace of Bretigny there had been no peace with England, 
but only truces, and the English kings still called them- 
selves Kings of France. Henry IV. had played the game 
of helping both French parties in turn. Henry V., seeing 
the utter weakness of the French kingdom, determined to 
renew the war in earnest. But he began by requesting the 
restoration of Aquitaine in full sovereignty, with the 
hand of the king's daughter Katharine, and Normandy, 
Anjou, and Maine as her dower. The dauphin is said to 
have replied by sending a basket of tennis-balls as fit 
toys for the "madcap prince.*' Each side armed, but 
John of Burgundy held aloof ; while Henry, with 26,000 
men, landed in Normandy, and took Harfleur. Scarcity 
of food forced him to march towards Calais, and the 
forces of France mustered to intercept him. The French 
had by far the larger army, an army full of courage, but 
disorderly and boastful, each prince and noble acting for 
himself and despising all authority, though the dauphin 
was present. The battle took place at Azincour, on the 
25th of October, 141 5, where, compact, orderly, and 
resolute as the English were, the hot valour of the more 
numerous French must have won the day had they been 
properly disciplined, but, as it was, it only rendered their 
loss more frightful. The dauphin fled, but the Constable 
e^Albrety the Duke of Alengon, and 10,000 niore were 
slain ; and the Duke of Orleans, Arthur, count of Riche 
mont, brother of the Duke of Britanny, and many more 
were made prisoners. Henry broke through the usual 
practice, and would not put them to ransom, meaning to 
keep them till his conquest should be complete. He 
allowed no pillage, but treated the country people as his 
native subjects returning to their allegiance, and the 
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places he mastered soon found themselves far better off 
than under the Valois anarchy. 

20. Ascendency of Burgundy, 14 16. — ^The Dauphin 
Lewis, eldest son of Charles VI., died early. The 
next brother John, a thorough Burgundian, died a 
few months later. His death was thought to have 
been caused by poison, given in the interest of the last 
brother, Charles, He was a mere boy, who was wholly 
in the hands of the Count of Armagnac, who had 
obtained the constable's sword. and lorded it over all 
France. A Breton named Tanneguy Duchdtel was Pro- 
vost of Paris, and much misused his office, debasing the 
coinage, exacting forced loans, and bringing about the 
banishment of the queen to Tours on account of her 
dissolute life. This threw her into the arms of the 
Burgundians. John, 'with a Flemish army, came and 
freed her from captivity ; he was forgiyen for the murder 
of the Duke of Orleans, and declared Regent. In the 
meantime Henry of England, who came again in 141 7, 
was taking city after city in Normandy unopposed ; for 
the Dukes of Anjou and Britanny had made truces with 
him, securing their own borders, and John the Fearless 
did the same for Flanders and Artois. 

21. Fall of Armagnac, 1418. — Paris hated the Ar- 
magnac rule, and when some young men opened the gate 
at night and brought in a Burgundian captain named 
Lisle Adam, with 800 men, the people rose in fury ; and 
though Tanneguy Duchdtel shut himself up in the Bastille^ 
or great fortress of Paris, with the dauphm, the king and 
constable fell into their hands. The wrongs which they 
had so long suffered filled the mob with the mad thirst 
for blood that has from time to time disgraced the towns of 
France, and the massacre lasted twenty-eight hours. Men, 
women, and children were alike slain, even new-bom babes, 
who were killed unbaptized as accursed litde Armagnacs. 
The Count himself was slain, and his corpse was dragged 
through the streets. Duchdtel was out of Paris with the 
dauphin, and at Poitiers proclaimed young Charles 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, but did nothing except 
ravaging the lands round Paris to famish their enemies. 
The Duke of Burgundy and Queen Isabel had stopped 
the murders, but the misery, famine and deadly sickness 
went Ml. Neither party succoured Rouen, which held 
out bravely agadnst the English tUl it was forced to yield 
early in 141 9. 
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22. Murder of John the Fearless and Treaty of Troyes, 
1 4 19. — The fell of Rouen startled the Duke of Burgundy 
into seeking a reconciliation with the Armagnacs. But 
Duchdtel kept the dauphin apart from his femily, fearing 
to lose influence, and on the loth of September, 1419, at 
an interview between the duke and the dauphin on the 
bridge of Montereau over the Yonne, while John was 
bending the knee, he was treacherously skin. There is 
little doubt that it was with the consent of the dauphin, 
who was only fifteen, and in a strange, sluggish, helpless 
mood, entirely led by DuchiteL The immediate effect of 
the murder was to throw the whole north of France into 
the hands of the English. The new Duke of Burgundy, 
Philip^ called the Good, aged twenty-three, at once went 
over to Henry with all the forces of Flanders. The cry 
of Paris was, " A hundred times rather the English than 
the Armagnacs,'* so that the saying arose, '' the wounds 
of John the Fearless were the hole that let in the English." 
Queen Isabel, in the name of her defenceless husband, 
denounced her son as a traitor and murderer, and in the 
May of 1420 caused the king to sign a treaty at Troyes. 
By this it was agreed that Charles should keep the crown 
of France for life, that Henry should govern the kingdom, 
marry his daughter Katharine, and succeed him as heir 
apparent. From that time England and France were to 
be separate kingdoms under one king. Henry now gave 
up his title of I&ng of France, and took that of Heir and 
Regent of France. The dauphin and his Armagnac 
friends were declared traitors and outlaws with whom no 
peace could be made. 

23. Deaths of Henry V, and Charles VI., 1422. — The 
Armagnacs were thus turned into the patriotic party, 
and, profiting by the old dislike between north and south, 
they retired into Auvergne, and became a rallying point. 
To their aid came various troops of Scottish adventurers, 
who hated the English for having kept their king a 
prisoner from his childhood. While Henry V. was 
absent in England, his brother, the Duke of Clarence ^ 
on a plundering expedition in Anjou, was cut off at 
Bangihy a band of the Scots and French in 1421. This 
brought Henry back to France, where he ruled with 
sternness indeed, but with rigour and justice unknown 
since the days of St. Lewis. Meaux was in the hands of 
a horrible freebooter, who robbed and murdered all 
travellers to Paris. Henry ^pent the winter in besieging 
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the place^ with fatal injury to his own health, so that in 
the summer of 1422 he died at Vincennes. He had been 
kinder to the poor madman king Charles VI. than ever wife 
or children had been ; and at 9ie tidings of "his death the 
worn-out old man hid his face from the light, and never 
ceased weeping and wailing for his "good son Henry" 
till he died, a few weeks later, after one of the most 
miserable reigns France had known. 

24. Regency of Bedford, 1422. — ^As Henry died before 
Charles, he never became king of France under the 
Treaty of Troyes. His infant son Henry VI. suc- 
ceeded his grandfather in France and his father in 
England. By a strange chance, Charles and Henry were 
buried on the same day ; and over two open graves, 
at St. Denys and at Westminster, the young Henry was 
proclaimed king of his two kingdoms. His uncle, John 
Duke of Bedford, was Regent of France, and followed the 
policy of his brother ; Henry's other uncle, the dauphin 
Charles, was indeed proclaimed king wherever the Ar- 
magnacs prevailed, but by the whole Burgundian party 
and the city of Paris he was reviewed as a proscribed 
traitor and murderer. He was called in mockery Kitif^ 
ofxBourges* Paris and Rouen, with the whole north and 
west, save a few scattered towns and castles, acknow- 
ledged Henry. The war was chiefly carried on in Anjou, 
where the chief supporters of Charles were Gascons and 
Scots, with knights from all quarters who hated the 
English and clung to the direct line, all under the com- 
mand of yohn Stewart, earl of Buchan, who had been 
made Constable of France. With Henry's death the 
mercy and good discipline he had enforced came to an 
end ; the war had as usual demoralized the soldiery, and 
great ferocity prevailed on both sides. 

25. Jacqueline of Hainault, 1423. — ^Jacqueline, the 
widow of the second of the short-lived dauphins, was 
heiress of the four counties of Holland, Zealand, Hain- 
ault, and Friesland. On the death of the dauphin she 
had been married to the Duke of Brabant, like herself, 
child to a sister of the Duke of Burgundy. Both were 
rude and coarse ; they quarrelled violently, and Jacque- 
line declared her marriage void, and fled to the protection 
of Henry V. After Henry's death, his youngest brother, 
Humfreyy duke of Gloucester, wedded her, and began a 
war with the Duke of Brabant. The pope, Martin IV., 
maintained the flrst marriage, and, as the Duke of 
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Burgundy supported his nephew, Humfrey gave up the 
struggle, and «took another wife. Jacqueline, left to her 
fate, let her claims be bought off by pension from the 
Duke of Burgundy. Namur was also purchased by him 
from the last count in 1428, and the line of Brabant 
became extinct in 1430 ; so that the house of Burgundy 
possessed the greater number of the principalities of the 
Low Countries. Most of these were fiefs of the Empire, 
while Flanders and Artois were fiefs of France, alto- 
gether the most wealthy inheritance in Europe. Indeed 
Philip was the chief power at that period, his weak point 
being that his duchy and county of Burgundy were 
divided from his possessions in the Netherlands by the 
duchy of Lorraine. To unite these two great groups 
became thenceforth the great object of the dukes of 
Burgundy, who hoped to form a middle kingdom like the 
old kingdom of Lotharingia. 

26. The Constable of Richmond, 1425. — At Vemeuil 
the Constable Buchan was slain, and the Scots totally 
defeated. Many of them still came to fight in the French 
army, and were formed into a special body-guard of the 
king as the archers of the Scottish guard. The constable's 
sword was given to Arthur ^ count of Richemonty brother 
of the Duke of Britanny, and husband of a sister of the 
Duke of Burgundy, one of the captives taken at Agin- 
court. He was a stem, harsh, and overbearing man, who 
forced on the king the truth that he could not prevail 
until he parted with the murderers of John the Fearless. 
Duch&tel had patriotism enough to allow himself to be 
bought off with the seneschalship of Beaucaire, and to 
carry off the rest of his party. Richemont then took the 
mastery, allowing the king a favourite with whom to amuse 
himself at Bourges, while he, with the Count of Dunois, 
an illegitimate son of the murdered Duke of Orleans, 
made head against the English. Two of these favourites 
no sooner showed themselves disposed to interfere with 
the constable's power than they were put to death ; but 
the third, Lewis de la Tremouilley shut the constable out 
of Bourges, and forced him to Britanny. Meanwhile 
Charles lived an idle, careless life, heedless whether his 
kingdom were lost or won. 

27. The Maid of Orleans, 1429. — It seemed to the 
English a fit time for pushing beyond the Loire, and they 
began by besieging Orleans. The national spirit was 
roused, and Dunois with all the best captains hurried 
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to .the defence. A fight which took place at Bouvray 
was' called the Battle of the Herrings, because the imme- 
diate cause was a supply of salt-fish sent to the English 
army, which the Frfench in vain tried to capture. The 
city held out with a valour which interested aU except the 
rival kings, one a child at Windsor, the other a loiterer 
at Bourges. Above all was excited the spirit of a peasant 
girl at Domremy^ on the borders of Champagne, Bar, and 
Lorraine, named Joan Dare, who, while keeping her 
sheep, had visions, in which the saints Margaret and 
Katharine bade her go forth to free the army from its 
crimes, to save the city of Orleans, and lead the king to 
be anointed at Rheims. After being treated as mad by 
her kindred, she prevailed on' the governor of Vancouleurs 
to send her to Charles at Chinon. She was closely ex- 
amined by clergy and ladies, and her simplicity and 
earnestness so convinced them that she was allowed to 
do what she would. She never was anything but a 
peasant girl, simple, devout, and full of faith in her 
mission, and her power over the soldiers was unbounded. 
But the <nobles, except Dunois, seem to have only used 
her as a tool, and disliked and scorned her, while the 
English and Burgundians believed her a witch, and were 
in great terror of her spells. She threw herself into 
Orleans, and led several sallies without ever herself 
shedding blood, but always causing a panic among the 
enemy, so that the siege was raised, and her easy victory 
at Patay opened the way to Rheims. With great diffi- 
culty Joan roused Charles enough to let himself be con- 
ducted thither ; all the nobles of the national party joined 
him except the constable, whose presence he would not 
permit, and at the head of 12,000 men he entered the 
city. He was crowned on the 17th of July, 1429, Joan 
standing by with her banner in her hand. She then said 
her work was done, and begged to return to her village 
home ; but she was thought too useful to be parted wi£. 
She was kept with the army, but, her spring of hope 
and trust being gone, her enthusiasm failed her, and she 
no longer ensured success. When the Burgundian John 
of Luxemburg attacked Compiegne, she was left to de- 
fend it ; but her stern reproofs of vice and foul language 
offended the captains, and when returning from a sally, 
she was shut outside the gates and made prisoner. The 
GJeneral of the Inquisition and the doctors of the Uni- 
versity of Paris were Burgundians, and claimed to have 
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her yielded to them. She was taken to Rouen, and there 
kept chained in an iron cage till she was tried by a 
tribunal of fifty doctors of theology, presided over by 
yohn Cauckon, Bishop of - BeauvcUs, a partisan of the 
English, who had just been driven out of his diocese. 
All her simple truth, lofty piety, and blameless innocence 
£iiled to persuade her judges that her might did not come 
of evil. One strong presumption against her was her 
wearing male attire; but she pleaded, not only that it 
guarded her from insolence, but that the voices which had 
called her had bidden her put it on. She was found guilty 
of heresy, because, when she appealed to our Lord and 
His Church, she was supposed to mean that she did not 
submit to the Church on earth. Not a letter was written, 
not an offer was made, on her behalf from the king whom 
she had crowned, and by whom she had been cast aside 
like a blunted tool. The choice was g^ven her of death 
by fire or of abjuring her heresy, and in deadly terror she 
consented to own all that was put in her mouth. She was 
then clad in woman's dress and sent back to prison to the 
keeping of the rudest, coarsest men at arms. There was 
much discontent, for the soldiers fancied they should 
never prosper till the witch was burned ; but Cauchon 
whispered, "We know where to have her." While the 
Duke of Bedford was absent from Rouen, the judges were 
summoned to see Joan again in male apparel. Her 
guards had taken away her own clothes, had thrown these 
at her, and stood mocking her despair. There was no pity 
for her, and she was burned in the market-place at Rouen. 
The last cry heard from the fire was, " My voices have 
not deceived me,*' and then the name of her Saviour. 

28. The War in Lorraine, 1432.— The Burgundians 
had been foremost in compassing her death, but they were 
slack in the English cause, being engaged in a war of suc- 
cession ud Lorraine. Philip supported Antony^ caunt of 
Vaudemonty the last Duke's brother, against his daughter 
Isabely wife of RefU^ second son of Lewis, duke of Anjou, 
who had been accepted by the states of Lorraine. In a 
great battle at Bullignevilley in 143 1, Ren^ was defeated 
and nmde prisoner. His wife went to seek the aid of 
Charles VII., who had married his sister Mary, To one 
of' the ladies in her train, Agnes Sorely French tradi- 
tion has always ascribed the awakening of the spirit of 
Charles ; and there is no doubt that the queen herself per- 
suaded Isabel to leave her at court as a counter-influence 
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to La Tremouille. Philip of Burgundy signed a truce with 
Charles for two years, and as this put an end to all hope 
of taking young Henry to Rheims, he was crowned at 
Paris on the 17th of December, 1431, by his great uncle, 
Cardinal Beaufort, But the Parisians showed only discon- 
tent, being afraid that under English rule their city would 
be reduced to a mere provincial town. Anne of Burgundy y 
Bedford's good duchess, who had been much loved there, 
and had been a bond of union between her brother and 
husband, died in 1432 ; and Bedford, by marrying Jaquetta 
of Luxemburg^ a vassal of Burgundy, further affronted 
Duke Philip. cThe Duke now began to draw nearer to the 
French interest : he released Rend of Anjou, and gave 
Lorraine back to him on condition of a future marriage 
between his daughter Yolande and Ferdinand^ son of the 
Count of Vaudemont. Meanwhile, Charles^ count of 
Maine^ Rent's youngest brother, together with the queen 
and Agnes Sorel, had reconciled themselves to the con- 
stable, and obtained of him some Bretons to kidnap La 
Tremouille, and carry him away from court, while the 
Count of Maine took the management of the king. 

29. The Congress of Arras, 1435. — The war had be- 
come a weariness. Bedford's health was failing, and a 
great congress was held at Arras. The Dukes of Orleans 
and Bourbon, who had been captives in England ever 
since Azincour, were to come to it, but Bourbon died on 
the way. His son and the constable met Philip of Bur- 
gundy beforehand and agreed on terms. The Congress 
was attended by envoys from the pope and the emperor, 
and was exceedingly splendid, Philip playing the part of 
host with his wonted magnificence. After many discus- 
sions, during which no terms could be agreed on between 
England and France, Duke Philip made a separate treaty 
with France. Auxerre and Macon were ceded to him, with 
Amiens, Abbeville, and the other towns on the Somme, 
with a promise that France might buy these last back. 
Philip was also released, but for life only, from all homage for 
the fiefs which he held of the French crown. This change 
of sides on the part of Buigundy made the English cause 
hopeless, and in September, 1435, it was still further 
weakened by the death of the great regent, Duke John of 
Bedford. War followed between England and Burgundy, 
and Humfrey duke of Gloucester, added the insult 01 
causing his nephew Henry, as king of France, to grant 
him the county of Flanders, a possession of Duke Philip. 
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30. Recovery of Paris, 1436. — The loss of the Bur- 
gundian alliance carried with it the loss of Paris. Lisle 
Adam, who had before brought the Burgundians in, now 
admitted the royal forces, and the citizens rose in their 
favour. The English governor shut himself up in the 
Bastille, and was allowed to march out with the honours 
of war. France thus recovered her capital, and King 
Charles was persuaded to come to the city, where he was 
received with a show of welcome. But the city was in a 
piteous state. The constable was far more harsh than 
the English had been, for he had no subsistence for his 
garrison but what could be wrung from the burghers, and, 
as the English held Pontoise, and cut off all supplies, the 
famine was dreadful. The constable himself was fairly 
starved out, and was forced to leave the place to the guard 
of the burghers. 

31. The Pragmatic Sanction, 1438. — The General 
Council of Basel was sitting at this time. In 1438 Charles 
VII. convoked a national synod at Bourges, which accepted 
the decrees of the Council, and drew up a Pragmatic 
Sanction^ which denied to Rome the Annates, forbade 
appeals to the pope, and restored appointments to bene- 
fices to their own patrons and electors. 

32. The Ordinance of Orleans, 1439. — As afler the 
wars with Edward III., France was in misery from the 
lawless Free Lances, so at the close of the war with 
Henry VI. she was suffering from the soldiery, who were 
wont to hire themselves from either party, and in the 
meantime lived by rapine and plunder. Things were 
worse than ever, when a new spirit seemed to come on 
him. Borrowing the means from a great merchant of 
Bourges, Jacques Camr, he equipped a band of troops to 
reinforce the constable, thus enabling him to take Meaux 
and open one road for the supply of Paris. Then, as the 
Ecorcheurs or flayers, as the lawless men at arms were 
called, were the real masters of the country, and chief 
causes of the distress, he convoked the States General at 
Orleans in 1439 to consider how to put an end to their 
atrocities. The constable De Richemont represented that 
an army without pay must needs live by plunder, and it 
was therefore enacted that a tax should be levied for the 
maintenance of 9,000 soldiers. The amount for each 
troop was to be given to the captain, who was answerable 
for their behaviour to the crown, and had power of them 
for life or death. A great step was hereby taken towards 
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the state of things which we see in modem times. Here 
was the first beginning of standing armies and of regtdar 
taxation, the two great forces of modem governments. 
The power of the crown was further strengthened by 
giving it an army which was always at its command, quite 
apart from the feudal force, which was only called out for 
a limited time on special occasions. The instinct of the 
nobility of course went dead against the new regulations. 

33. The Praguerie, 1440. — Bourbon, Alengon, and 
Dunois took offence on the notion of subjecting warriors 
and gentlemen to law and depriving them of their plunder, 
declaring that nobody would fight on such terms, and 
that the country would be left open to the English. They 
even took arms at the head of all the wild EcorcheurSy 
and wasted the country after the fashion of the Hussite 
rebels at Prague, whence this war was called the Pra-- 
guerie La Tremouille joined them, as did the dauphin 
Lewisy a youth of seventeen. The Duke of Burgundy 
refused, saying their rising was all that was wanting to 
complete the ruin of France ; and the king and constable 
took the field, and pressed them so hard that the dauphin 
and the nobles made peace by ones and twos, and the des- 
perate remnant of Ecorcheurs were overpowered in detail. 

34. Truce with England, 1444. — Charles then besieged 
Pontoise, and, though twice forced by Lord Talbot to re- 
treat, finally took the place, much to the relief of Paris. 
As the peace party under Cardinal Beaufort was now in 
the ascendant in England, a truce of two years was con- 
cluded in 1444. Shortly after the Earl of Suffolk arranged 
Henry's marriage with Margaret of Anjou, daughter of 
Rend, the queen's brother. He was the grandson of Lewis 
of Anjou, the son of King John, who had been adopted 
by Queen Joan of Naples. He and his descendants 
therefore called themselves Kings of Sicily and Jeru- 
salem, and often tried to establish themselves at Naples. 
But the only part of Joan's inheritance which they really 
kept was the county of Provence. Rend also claimed 
the Duchy of Lorraine through his wife; his French 
appanages of Anjou and Maine were in the hands of the 
English. These Suffolk restored as ^e price of the 
marriage, so that England kept only what was still left 
of the conquests of Henry V. in Normandy and of the 
old possessions in the south. The cities of Metz^ Verdun^ 
and Toul, which were surrounded by the duchy of Lorraine, 
were claimed by Rend, and Charles helped him in an 
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attempt to annex them. This marks the beginning of 
French aggression on the empire on the side of Lorraine, 
as we have already seen it on the side of the kingdom of 
Burgimdy. Rend took Verdun, but failed before Metz, and 
the cities remained free on the payment of money. At 
the same time the Emperor Frederick III, asked the help 
of Charles in a war against the Confederate cantons, which 
were now beginning to be called Swiss, The king consented 
to the troops going on this expedition, provided Frederick 
would pay them ; and the dauphin, who was in a restless, 
discontented state, became their leader. The demoralized 
crew met the sturdy patriotic mountaineers, at St. Jacob 
near Basel, where the small body of Confederates were 
overcome by mere force of numbers. Lewis then not 
only made peace on his own account, but obtained the 
promise of the Swiss to support him whenever he should 
need them. Then, as no pay came from the emperor, 
he 'ravaged Elsass, and ended by tUming the remnant 
of his freebooters loose into Germany. He had thus 
fulfilled his father's avowed object of draining the blood 
of the army, so as to be able really to carry out the 
Ordinances of Orleans. The dauphin howevef returned 
sullen and bitter. He quarrelled with all his father's 
servants, and was even accused of tampering with the 
Scottish guard to have the king seized and imprisoned. 
On this he retired to his own Dauphiny, which he ruled 
with much skill and prudence. 

35. The Second Conquest of Normandy, 1450. — ^The 
war with England began again by a quarrel about the 
yielding up of Maine, according to Henry's marriage 
treaty. Charles besieged Rouen, and the inhabitants rose 
in his favour, forcing the Duke of Somerset to surrender, 
departing with all his troops on condition of giving up 
most of the Norman fortresses still in the possession of 
King Henry, A vain attempt of the English to recover 
the duchy only led to their rout at Formigni. Caen, 
Falaise, and Cherbourg, the last points held, were taken ; 
and by the summer of 1450 all Normandy was again in 
French hands. The duchy which had been cut off from 
France in the tenth century, which had been conquered 
by France in the thirteenth, and won back again by the 
descendant of its dukes, was now, after thirty-one years' 
separation, for ever annexed to the French crown. It 
was a most valuable possession, supplying a third part 
of the revenue of the kingdom. But local feeling was 
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so strong that the Normans still wished to have a duke 
of their own, and the duchy was often granted as an 
appanage* to a son or a brother of the reigning king. 

36. French Conquest of Aquitaine, 145 1 — 1453. — 
Next Charles proceeded to attack the cities which were 
left to Henry in Aquitaine. Many of the Aquitanian nobles 
had become partisans of France, but the cities, especially 
Baurdeaux, were much attached to their ancient princes. 
But Henry VI. was helpless in the hands of factions, 
and could do nothing to save them. In 145 1 the whole 
land was conquered, Bourdeaux being the last place to 
fall. But the French rule was unpopular, and when in 
1453, t^ie aged Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury brought an 
army from England, he was welcomed as a deliverer, and 
the French were driven out. Charles brought all his 
force to win back what he lost, and besieged Castillon 
on the Dordogne. Talbot came to relieve it ; but 
while attacking their camp, he was set upon by 
another army led by the Count of Penthievre. The 
English presented an undaunted face to the enemy, but 
Talbot, at eighty years old, fighting nobly, was slain on 
the bridge of Castillon ; his son died in trying to save him. 
Bourdeaux and Bayonne were now left without defence ; 
the whole land was again conquered by France, and 
Bourdeaux lost the great privileges which it had enjoyed 
under its own dukes. The great object at which the 
French kings had been so long striving was now accom- 
plished, namely the union of Northern and Southern Gaul 
by the annexation of Aquitaine to France. It had been 
twice done for a moment, when Lewis VII. married 
Eleanor, and when Philip the Fair occupied the land. It 
was now done for ever. France now stretched along the 
whole line of the Pyrenees, except where the kings of 
Navarre held a small part to the north of them, and 
where the kings of Aragon still held Roussillon. The 
people of the langue-d- oc had been brought into sub-, 
jection to the people of the langue-d- oil through air 
the lands holding of the French crown ; Lyons and the 
Dauphiny had been severed from the Empire, and Pro- 
vence was held by a French prince. France had still 
much to add to reach its present extent ; but the French 
kingdom in the modem sense may be said to have fully 
come into being by the conquest of Aquitaine. Thus 
ended the hundred years' war. All the brilliant victories 
had been on the English side ; the French had only 
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prevailed by steady perseverance, which held on till their 
enemies gave way, partly from exhaustion, partly from 
factions at home. 

37. Fall of Jacques Cceur, 145 1. — Charles has been 
well named the " Well Served," for he had been placed 
on his father's throne and made master of his kingdom 
almost in spite of himself. The prime movers in his 
late imdertakings had been Agnes Sorel and Jacques 
Coeur. When Agnes died, he fell under the influence of 
the Count of Dammartifty a favourite of the old stamp, 
who was determined to keep the king in his own hands, 
and began by persuading him that Jacques Coeur had 
poisoned Agnes. His innocence was shown, but other 
monstrous charges of extortion and maladministration 
were trumped up, and he was shut up in a convent, whence 
he escaped to Rome. He was honourably received there, 
and died at Chios on his way to fight against the Turks. 
Dammartin then attacked the chief nobles. The Count 
of Armagnac deservedly, and the Dukes of Bourbon and 
Alen^on most undeservedly, were accused of treason ; 
and the dauphin, taking alarm, began to arm the men 
of the Viennois. Dammartin took measures that so 
alarmed him that, in 1456, he galloped away from a 
hunting party, and put himself under the protection of 
Philip of Burgundy, who welcomed him kindly at Brus- 
sels. " My cousin of Burgundy is nursing the fox who 
will eaf up his hens," said the king. At the same time 
the great constable, Arthur of Richemont, became Duke 
of Britannv, in consequence of a great mortality in his 
brother's family. But he only reigned sixteen months ; 
and as he died childless in 1458, the duchy went to 
Francis- ILy a descendant of the first of the Montfort 
dukes. In his latter days, Charles would seem to have 
had some touches of his father's insanity, and, when an 
abscess in the mouth made eating painful, he fancied 
that his eldest son had sent him poison, and refused food 
till his throat lost the power of swallowing. He died on 
the 22nd of July, 1461, leaving two sons, Lewis XI. and 
Charles^ duke of Berri. He was the most ungrateful king 
who ever was well served, and a conqueror almost against 
his will, though in the crisis he awoke from his indolence 
enough to secure to the crown all the advantage of the 
national success. 

38. Lewis XI., 1461. — His son thus had far more 
power than any king of the house of Paris had yet 
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enjoyed. The Ordinance of Orleans had given him an 
army, the conquered provinces owned no prince save 
himself. Of the princes of the blood, his brother, the 
Duke of Berri, was a mere lad; Duke Charles of 
Orleans was a man of gentle, poetical temper, aged, 
and worn out by long captivity ; King Rend of Anjou 
had spent his strength in vain attempts on Naples 
and Catalonia. He was besides of a romantic turn, 
which made him the most honourable and loyal, as well 
as the most simple of men. The Duke of Burgundy, 
Philip the Good, was growing old, but his son, Charles 
the JBoldf count of CharoloiSy showed signs of a still 
greater grasp of ambition, and of a sterner and more 
resolute character* They were by far the most formid- 
able neighbours of France, uniting the duchy and county 
of Burgundy with the wealthy states of the Netherlands. 
They thus commanded some of the richest cities and 
bravest chivalry in existence. Holding the middle line 
between France and the Empire, the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, though every inch of their dominions was held 
either of the Emperor or of the French King, were in real 
power the equal of either of their lords. The only 
remaining great feudatory was the weak and dull 
Francis II., duke of Britanny. The new king himself 
had inherited more than all the cunning of Charles V., 
with the ironical temper and hard heart of Charles VII. 
His object was to play off the one power against another, 
so as to triumph over all. He had no love for princes or 
nobles, and gave his confidence to men of a lower class, 
among whom were memorable his barber, Oliver le 
Mauvais or le Dainty and his provost-marshal, Tristan 
PHermiteu 

39. The League of the Public Weal, 1464. — Lewis's 

first desire seemed to be to undo his father's measures ; 
so he imprisoned Dammartin^ and released Alengon and 
Armagnac, making the brother of the latter Duke of 
Nemours. Lewis had a great deal of a certain kind of 
piety, a kind which was not at all connected with truth, 
mercy, or justice, but which made him scrupulous in re- 
ligious observances. One of his first acts was an attempt 
to repeal the Pragmatic Sanction, by which he saw that 
the clergy and nobles gained more than the king. He 
knew the power of wealth, and hated display and splen- 
dour, so that he always had large sums at command. 
He was therefore able to buy back the towns on the 
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Somme from Burgundy. But the lack of pomp was a 
grievance to the nobles, and an edict forbidding them 
to hunt in the royal forests filled them with wrath. 
They had an instinct that the crown was ruining them, 
and in 1464 they formed a band called the League of the 
Public Weal, which made great professions of reform. 
The king's brother, the Duke of Berri, was the nominal 
head, and it included the Dukes of Britanny, Bourbon, 
and Nemours, the two heirs of Duke Philip and King 
R^n^, Charles Count of Charolois and John Duke of 
Calabria, with Dunois and other great captains. There 
were in all five hundred nobles, with sixty thousand men 
under them, who all marched towards Paris from different 
sides. The king had only his small paid army. Their 
army and that of Lewis came on each other unexpectedly 
zt MontP hery^ and there was a .'general medley, out of 
which the Burgtindians came victorious. Paris was then 
besieged. Charles advanced, trusting to the old love of 
Paris for Burgundy, and there really was a party in his 
interest. But the king won the citizens by remission of 
taxes and other advantages, and flattered them by trust- 
ing to them his queen, Charlotte of Savoy. Paris therefore 
held out, and Lewis entered it, but he found it expedient 
to sign the Treaty of Conflans^ which seemingly granted 
to the League all that it asked. The price to his brother 
was the duchy of Normandy; that to Charles of Charolois 
was the county of Boulogne and some of the towns on 
the Somme, and the Count of St. Pol of the house of 
Luxemburg, whose lands lay between the French and 
Burgundian possessions, was made constable. Thus the 
League fell to pieces ; every man got something for him- 
self, but of the schemes of reform nothing more was 
heard. The Duke of Berri had no sooner taken posses- 
sion of Normandy than he quarrelled with the Duke of 
Britanny, and the uproar that ensued gave Lewis an 
excuse for resuming Normandy by authority of the 
States General, while the Duke fled to Britanny, think- 
ing himself safer there than with his brother. 

40. The Ruin of Dinant, 1466. — Burgundy was too 
strong for open attack, but it was easy to raise up enemies 
against the duke who was grasping at all the small fiefs 
and cities which joined or intersected his dominions. 
One of these states was the bishopric of Liitttch or Ldige, 
a fief of the Empire. Six years before Philip's interference 
had obtained the election of his nephew Lewis of Bourbon 
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to the bishopric, a lad of eighteen, who spent his time 
and wealth in dissipation. The men of Li^ge drove him 
out, and set up a conmionwealth, formed an alliance with 
their neighbours at Dinant, and, trusting to French pro- 
tection, attacked the Burgundian territories. But Lewis 
gave them no help, and Charles of Charolois marched 
against them. Li^ge made what was called the *' Piteous 
Peace,'* with Duke and Bishop. Dinant was given up to 
the most utter destruetion ; the city was burned, the men 
were slain, and the women and children tied in pairs and 
driven out stripped of everything. This dreadful deed 
was the last public act of the reign of Philip the Good, 
who died in 1467, after having built up a mighty power 
out of small fragments, chiefly by his brilliant court, 
open hand, and popular manners. 

41. The Meeting at Peronne, 1468. — The only son of 
Duke Philip, Charles the Bold, who now succeeded him, 
was, in some points, a man of higher qualities than his 
father, but less skilful in the art of managing men. He 
was strict in his own life, just in his home government, 
but cold and stem, harsh in his military discipline, and 
full of ambitious schemes. He had been on terms of 
friendship with the king while the latter had been in 
exile ; but there was distrust beneath, and he continued 
in alliance with the Dukes of^Berri and Britanny. With 
the object of detaching him from them, Lewis desired to 
have a meeting with him at his city of Peronne, where 
Charles then was with his whole splendid army, among 
whom, with a very small escort and short notice, Lewis 
arrived, trusting to his own adroitness and the simplicity 
of Charles ; but at that very time Li^ge suddenly broke 
out into a violent revolt, seized the bishop, killed some of 
his canons, and defied the duke. There was no doubt 
that this was the secret work of Lewis, though he had 
reckoned on the outbreak not taking place till he was out 
of the clutches of Burgundy. He had outwitted himself. 
Charles was frightfully enraged, and, though he had given 
the king a safe-conduct, he could not resolve on foregoing 
the advantages of having such an enemy in his hands. 
After keeping him for some days a prisoner in his lodgings, 
he brought him a treaty, to which he was forced to swear, 
binding him to aid Charles in subduing Lidge, to sanction 
his alliance with England, to give Champagne and Brie 
to the Duke of Berri, give up all the cities in dispute, and 
to exempt the courts of Flanders from any right of appeal 
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to the Parliament of Paris. So Lewis had to go, almost 
in the duke's train, to Li^ge to put down the revoh: which 
he himself had provoked, a humiliation which he bitterly 
felt, though he dissembled his vexation. Lidge was taken, 
though not till after a hard fight, and sacked and ruined 
as savagely as Dinant had been ; after which the king re- 
turned, burning to revenge himself. He began to con- 
trive how to elude fulfilling the terms that had been 
wrested from him, and threw into his dungeon at Loches 
tlie Duke of Alen9on and Cardinal Balue^ on whom he 
laid the blame of his misadventure. 

42. Plans of Charles the Bold. — Charles the Bold was 
full of restless schemes of ambition. His chief desire was to 
join together the two separate portions of his dominions, 
the Burgimdies and the Low Countries, and thus to form 
a middle kingdom between France and Germany, like 
the old kingdoms of Lotharingia and Burgundy. He 
had only one child, his daughter Mary, by his first wife, 
Isabel of Bourbon ; his second marriage with Margaret, 
sister of Edward IV. of England, was childless. He was 
loth to give himself a son-in-law, but he used Mary as 
a bribe to each prince with whom he wanted to ally him- 
self. First he offered her to the Duke of Berri, for whom 
at Pdronne he had demanded Brie and Champagne, lands 
adjoining his own. Lewis XI. however beguiled the youth 
from his shelter in Britanny, promised him the dukedom 
of Guienne instead of Champagne, and brought him to 
court. There he died suspiciously, soon after the birth of 
a dauphin had made him no longer heir to the crown. 
Next, Mary was offered to Maximilian of Austria, the son 
of the Emperor Frederick III. Charles hoped to obtain 
investiture as a king from the emperor, and came to meet 
him at Trier with a crown and sceptre for the purpose. 
But either Frederick was not paid highly enough, or he 
found that the German princes would be offended, for he 
embarked in the night, and sailed away secretly, leaving 
the duke in anger and disappointment. Still Charles 
pursued his plans on the two countries that divided his 
domains. The House of Austria held various towns and 
districts in Elsass, which, in the various, divisions of the 
Austrian possessions, were held by Sigismund, Count of 
Tyrol, who, according to German usuage, bore the title 
of Duke of Austria. He mortgaged his Alsatian domi- 
nions to Charles for a heavy loan. Charles was likewise 
in treaty to pension off old King Rend^ and obtain from 
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him Lorraine and Provence. But these, having come to 
Ren^ through females^ were the clear right of his only heir, 
Ren^ of Vaudemont, son of his daughter Yolande and of 
Antony, heir of Lorraine, in the male line. Most unjustly 
therefore Charles not only seized Lorraine, but imprisoned 
young Ren^, until forced by Lewis XL to release him. 

43. Invasion of Edward IV., 1474. — So vast and reck- 
less was Charles's ambition that he formed a scheme with 
Edward IV. of England for such a division of France as 
had been planned by his father and Henry V. Every- 
one watched him with alarm, and his stem fierce justice 
was hated, especially in the lately obtained lands. In 
Elsass, his bailiff, Peter of Hagenbachy a rough, harsh, 
violent man, was greatly hated for his manner of exacting 
toll. In a sudden rising of the people of Breisach, assisted 
by the Swiss, he was seized, tried, and put to death. The 
men of Elsass taxed themselves to pay the loan and return 
to Sigismund. Charles was greatly angered, and as the city 
of Neuss, which belonged to the Archbishop of Koln, had 
revolted and joined the league of Elsass, he took up arms 
expecting to reduce it easily. It held out for eleven 
months, and while he was still detained before it Edward 
IV. had landed at Calais with a magnificent army. Lewis 
advanced with all his force, but not to fight, only to send 
messages, to render Edward distrustful of the absence of 
the Duke of Burgundy, and at last to induce him to with- 
draw. His daughter Elizabeth was betrothed to the dau- 
phin, and large pensions were promised to Edward and 
his courtiers. The two kings sealed their friendship by a 
meeting on the bridge of Picquigny on the Somme, where 
they kissed one another through a wooden barrier for fear 
of treachery, and Lewis could hardly restrain his contempt 
for the mighty warrior he had so easily cajoled. Angered, 
and feeling himself deserted, Charles was forced to make 
a truce, and yield to his vengeance the Constable of St. 
Pol, who from his little town of St. Quiatin was playing 
the king and duke off one against the other, and making 
both distrust him. His city was taken, and he himself 
tried before the Parliament of Paris, and executed in the 
December of 1475. 

44. Fall of Charles the Bold, 1477. — Lewis had many 
schemes at work against Charles. He still upheld young 
Ren^ of Lorraine, and by his influence with the leading^ 
men of Bern he gradually contrived to involve the whole 
of the Confederate cantons in the war. Charles' chief re- 
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maining ally was Savoy, through its 'duchess, the sister of 
Lewis, who was regent for her young son Philrbert. The 
war never reached the Confederate territory, but began 
within the Savoyard dominions, which then, it must be 
remembered, stretched far to the north of the Lake of 
Geneva. The castle of Granson on the Lake of Neuf* 
chitel was held by a Confederate garrison ; it was surprised 
by James of Savoy, uncle of the young duke, and the whole 
garrison of eight hundred men, on being brought before 
Charles, were hanged in hopes of strikmg fear into their 
countrymen. It did but enrage the whole body of the 
Confederates, and in the battle of Granson which followed 
in March 1476, the splendid chivalry of Burgimdy and 
the Low Countries was utterly broken and routed. In the 
following year Charles suffered another defeat from the 
Confederates at Morat or Murten, He there in his rage 
imprisoned the Duchess of Savoy, lest she should go over 
to France. But she and her son were so ill guarded that ■ 
they were easily carried oflf to France, on which Savoy 
joined his enemies. Duke Ren^ was now received in his 
own capital at Nancy , and Charles a third time raised an 
army to besiege the city. Rend left Nancy to defend 
itself, while he sought reinforcements among the Confede- 
rates and elsewhere in Germany ; and returning with them 
early in the morning of the 6th of January, 1477, he made 
an attack on the camp, broke up and dispersed the whole 
of the Burgundian army, and entered Nancy in triumph. 
For three days no one knew what had become of Charles 
the Bold, till at last a corpse was found lying in a pool of 
half-frozen water, stripped, and only identified by its old 
scars. So piteous was the fate of the mighty Duke, that 
when young Rend, the man he had most unjustly injured, 
beheld the body, he said, with tears in his eyes, * Fair 
cousin, God receive thy soul ; thou hast done us many 
wrongs and griefs." The shattered hehnet was sent to 
Lewis at his castle of Plessis ies Tours, He at once 
claimed all that Charles held of the French crown as re- 
turning to the crown for the lack of male heirs. He knew 
indeed that he could only make good his claim to a part 
but he hoped to frighten the helpless girl, Mary of Bur- 
gundy, into a marriage with his infant son Charles. 

45. Mary of Burgundy, 1477. — Lewis now seized on both 
the duchy and the county of Burgundy. To the county, as 
a fief of Uie empire, he had no claim whatever. The duchy 
he claimed on the plea that it had been granted to the first 
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Duke Philip as an appanage, and not as a fief which 
would pass in the female line. Flanders and Artois 
went in the female line. Lewis tried to treat with the 
states, and likewise with Mar/s advisers, the Lord 
of Humbercourt and the Chancellor Huguenonj and 
the Flemings, discovering that these two had a separate 
correspondence with him, declared them traitors, and 
beheaded them in the market-place of Ghent, in the ver}' 
sight of their lady. The act was scarcely done before 
Lewis's barber, Oliver le Daim^ came to offer his son's 
hand to Mary. She deemed herself insulted and refused ; 
therefore Lewis laid waste her lands with all the horrors 
of war, routed the remnant of her father's army, and over- 
threw all attempts at defence. In despair, Mary sent a 
ring to her former suitor, Maximilian of Austria, who 
hurried to Ghent, and, with the full consent of the states 
of Flanders, was married to her eight months after her 
father's death. He so ably defended her cause that Lewis 
was forced to make a truce, which was renewed again and 
again, till, in 1482, Mary was killed by a fell from her 
horse, leaving two infants, Philip and Margaret, A peace 
was now concluded at Arras, by which Margaret was be- 
trothed to the Dauphin and placed in the keeping of 
Lewis. She was to bring as her dower the counties of 
Artois and Burgundy with some smaller lordships. Lewis 
thus for a while was able to incorporate witn France a 
considerable state of the empire, in the shape of the 
county of Burgundy. This however was only for a sea- 
son, but he was presently able to incorporate a still more 
important state of the empire for ever. 

46. Annexation of Provence. — Meantime Lewis grew 
more suspicious, as his cold sneering manner, greed 
of land and money, evident delight in tormenting, and 
systematic depression of the nobles made him more and 
more hated as well as feared. He shut himself up in his 
castle of Plessis les Tours, which was closely fortified 
and guarded by the Scottish archers, and kept all his 
nobles aloof. The Duke of Nemours, when tortured be- 
fore he was put to death for his many treasons in 1477, had 
named so many accomplices that Lewis distrusted almost 
all his great nobles. Above all the King, was jealous of 
Lewis f duke of Orleans^ son of him who had been made 
prisoner at Agincourt, and next heir to the throne after the . 
sickly dauphin. Lewis had forced him to marry his second 
daughter, Joan^ a pale, deformed girl, whom father and 
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husband treated with equal scorn. His elder daughter 
Anne was married to Peter, Lord of Beaujeu, second son 
of the Duke of Bourbon and was more beloved by him 
than any one else. Old King Rend died in 1480, leaving 
Anjou, Provence, and his claim to Naples to his nephew 
Charles, Count of Maine, and only Bar to his grandson 
Rend of Lorraine, who claimed the whole inheritance of 
his grandfather. Lewis however at once took possession 
of Bar, and Charles, who died in 148 1, left all his 
possessions to the king. Provence was at once occu- 
pied, but it was not formally annexed till i486, and from 
that time till the French Revolution it remained a sepa- 
rate state, held by the King of France as Count of Pro- 
vence, which title was always used in acts done within 
the county. Another great fief of the Empire was thus 
added to France, and the French sea-board on the 
Mediterranean was greatly increased, taking in the great 
haven of Marseilles. France also greatly increased her 
frontier towards Italy. Lewis had thus completed what 
his &ther had begun, and had the greater part of what we 
now call France at his feet, the nobles cowering under 
his iron grasp, and Britanny being the only great feudal 
power remaining. He had done much for trade and 
commerce. He had encouraged the opening of mines and 
breeding of silk-worms ; he had permitted the nobles 
and clergy to trade, and made himself the head of all 
the guilds at Paris. He had also encouraged the Uni- 
versity, and especially the newly-introduced study of 
Greek. He had created three parliaments or high 
courts of justice like the Parliament of Paris, at Gre- 
noble, Bourdeaux, and Dijon; and he arranged a new 
municipal code, which lessened the power of individual 
cities and made them more dependent on the crown. 
His great admirer, Philip de Comines, who was fairly 
fascinated by his craft and subtlety, and left the service 
of Charles of Burgundy for his, says that he was the 
prince of his time of whom the most good and the least 
ill can be said. Philip measured only by the successes of 
Lewis, and made no account of broken oaths, cruel, 
treacherous executions, and arbitrary imprisonments in 
the dungeons and iron cages at Loches. As he grew 
older Lewis became more distrustful. Even his Tittle 
son, a mere child, was kept aloof as dangerous, and 
allowed to see no one but by special permission, and 
he himself saw no man of rank save his son-in-law 
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Peter of^Beaujeu, As his health failed, he clung des- 
perately to life, surrounding himself with astrologers, and 
aU who could seem concerned with fate. Hi^ reli^on 
had always been grossly superstitious, and almost fetish- 
worship of different images of our Lady. He made 
vows, gifts, and pilgrimages for his recovery, even 
forcing the Pope to send him a poor, pious, peasant 
hermit, Francis of Paula, whom he received crawling on 
his knees ; but the Hermit only told him that kings must 
die, and that nothing could do him good but repentance, 
of which he never seems to have seen the need. He died 
on the 30th of August, 1483, recommending himself to 
*' his good mistress, our Lady of Embnm." 

Thus, step by step, the dominions of the French kings 
had been increased by the annexation of the territories 
of their own vassals, and their kingdom itself had been 
increased by large accessions from the Empire. France 
now stood incontestably among the greatest powers of 
Eiurope, and was now ready to use its forces in expedi- 
tions to more distant lands. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE ITALIAN WARS. 

I, Regency of Anne of Beaujeu, 1483. — Lewis XL 
left an only son, Charles VI IL, only thirteeru years of 
age, who was entrusted to the care of his eldest sister 
Anne, Lady of Beaujeu, a keen, clever woman of 
twenty-two, whom her father had instructed in all his 
plans. She could only act through her husband, and 
there was great jealousy on the part of her brother-in- 
law, Lewis, Duke of Orleans, who claimed the chief 
influence as first prince of the blood, though he was too 
idle and dissipated to attend to business. Anne had the 
support of Ren^, Duke of Lorraine, and showed much of 
her father's skill, though not his cruelty. She dismissed 
his hated advisers, and released his captives, and made 
her government generally acceptable. 
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2. The Inheritance of Britanny^ i/fi^,— Francis 11.^ 
Duke of Britatmy, had no son, and ^is daughter Anne 
was the mark for all suitors, while n& and his favourite 
LandaiSy a tailor, strove to make capital of this rivalry. 
The Bretons, whose chief desire was that she should so 
marry as to secure their independence, made a great 
rising under John of Chalons^ Prince of Orange, a nephew 
of the Duke, in which Landais was killed, and the feeble 
duke became a prisoner in their hands. He received, 
however, the Duke of Orleans and his cousin, Francis de 
DunoiSy Count of LonguevilUy the son of that Dunois 
who had fought against the English. They had been 
discovered to be plotting against the Lady of Beaujeu, 
and had been forced to fly into Britanny, where the 
Duke of Orleans, who longed to break his forced mar- 
riage with the lung's sister, won the heart of the little 
heiress Anne, who was only twelve years old. He was 
favoured by her father, but the Prince of Orange had 
chosen for her Maximilian of Austria, the widower of 
Mary of Burgundy, who in i486 was chosen King of 
the Romans in the lifetime of his father. The states of 
Britanny preferred Alan of Albrety a Gascon noble of 
sixty, with twelve children, who was descended from 
the ducal family, and who, without being too powerful, 
was able to hold his own. All these rivals were united 
by the Lady of Beaujeu's evident intention of claiming 
Britanny for her brother as a male fief, and her sending 
^a an|^,into the duchy under Lewis de la Tremouilley 
^^by^fay routed the Bretons at St Aubin de Cormieres 
in^^H||Albret escaped, but the Prince of Orange was 
takeP|woner, and the Duke of Orleans dragged out 
from thklain and shut up in an iron cage at Bourges. 
Much oM^ noblest blood in Britanny was shed on the 
scaffold, 2»1 the country would have been laid waste if 
the young lung had not insisted that fair terms should be 
offered to the poor old duke, whose death, in 1488, left 
his daughter Duchess of Britanny. She was no puppet, 
but had a strong will, set above all against old Alan of 
Albret, to whom half her subjects wanted to give her, 
while the other half were plotting to deliver her to the 
French. As the Duke of Orleans was a prisoner, she 
sent to entreat the King of the Romans to come to 
her rescue, and he set out with a troop of Germans. 
As he passed through Flanders, where his son Philip had 
succeeded his mother, he was seized by the people of 
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Bruges, and kept prisoner for ten months, while the 
French army was taking place after place in Britanny. 
The duchess fled from fortress to fortress, till after four 
years, Dunois, seeing that only her marriage could obtain 
freedom for his cousin of Orleans, persuaded the Lady 
of Beaujeu that the wisest course would be to marry her 
brother the king to the heiress of Britanny. Charles, 
it should be remembered, was already betrothed, or 
rather married, to Maximilian's daughter Margaret, who 
was living at the Court of France. Nevertheless Charles, 
now two-and-twenty, rode to the gates of Rennes 
with a few attendants, was admitted to the presence 
of the duchess Anne, and gained her consent. They 
were married a fortnight later, in December, 1491, and 
Margaret of Austria was sent back to her father. The 
great Celtic duchy was united to the crown, subject to 
the birth of children of Charles and Anne. Charles 
himself was a small, sickly, almost deformed man, whom 
his father had never educated, saying, " that to know 
how to dissimulate was to know how to reign," and that 
this was sdl that was needed by a king. But he had read 
the romances of chivalry, and gathered their teachings 
of courtesy and honour, so that Comines says he never 
knowingly gave pain to any living thing, and he was 
greatly loved for his gentle courtesy. 

3. The Peace of Senlis, 1493. — Maximilian was naturally 
wroth at Charles's treatment of his daughter, and Henry 
the Seventh of England, as the ally of Maximilian, took 
up arms and besieged Boulogne, but was bought off. By 
the peace of Senlis in 1493 Maximilian was appeased 
by the restoration of Artois as a French fief, and of the 
imperial county of Burgundy. Roussillon and Cerdagna 
were also restored to Maximilian's other ally, Ferdinand 
of Aragon. Thus the Breton marriage cost France four 
counties. Charles now ventured to release his cousin of 
Orleans. 

4. The Expedition to Italy, 1494.— To the crown of 
France had been bequeathed those claims to the kingdom 
of Naples which Rend of Aiijou had been unable to make 
good. The present king of Naples was Ferdinand, an 
illegitimate son of Alfonso, king of Aragon, Sicily, and 
Naples. His father had left him the kingdom of 
Naples, while Aragon and Sicily passed to his brother 
John, who had been succeeded by another Ferdinand, 
famous as the Catholic. Charles was persuaded to 
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put forward his claim by Ludovico Sforsa, uncle of 
Galeazzo Sforza^ duke of Milan. Galeazzo was a weak 
imbecile, under the rule of his uncle Ludovico (called // 
Moro, some say from his mulberry badge), who kept him 
in a prolonged minority, to the great indignation of his wife, 
a daughter of Ferdinand of Naples. Ludorico, willing to 
occupy Ferdinand at home to prevent him taking his son- 
in-law's part, excited Charles to put forward the Angevin 
claim to Naples, offering a passage through Lombardy. 
The Duchess of Bourbon and the parliament were both 
averse to the scheme, but it fired Charles's romantic brain, 
and his nobles thirsted for war. He marched at the head 
of the finest army Europe could show, under the command 
of La Tremouille,' to Florence^ the free city where the 
Medici family had lately usurped the dominion. Though 
admitted peacefully, he rode in as a conqueror, with his 
lance in rest, to the great offence of the citizens. Galeazzo's 
death had made Ludovico Duke of Milan, though the 
Duke of Orleans laid claim to the duchy in right of his 
grandmother Valentina Visconti. 

5. Coronation of Charles at Naples, 1495. — Rome 
was under Alexander VI. y whose name was a bye-word 
for shameless vice ; he sent his illegitimate son Ccesar 
Borgia to Charles as legate. Ferdinand of Naples 
died just as Charles set out. His son Alfonso^ who suc- 
ceeded him, abdicated, and his son Ferdinand^ who suc- 
ceeded, presently fled to Ischia. On the 22nd of February, 
1495, Charles was welcomed at Naples. There he was 
roused from-a course of amusement by finding that all Lom- 
bardy behind him was in an uproar, stirred up by Ludovico ' 
il Moro in dismay at the claim of the Duke of Orleans. 
A league had been organized between Ludovico, the 
pope, the republic of Venice, Maximilian, King of the 
Romans, and the Catholic kings — that is, Isabel, Queen of 
Castile, and her husband, Ferdinand, King of Aragon and 
Sicily — to cut oflf the retreat of the French. Charles, 
leaving Gilbert of Bourbon^ Count of Montpensier, to 
command in Naples, marched through the whole length 
of Italy, his troops plundering by the way, so as to make 
their name hateful. At Fomovo, on the banks of the 
Toro, he found the forces of Milan and Venice. " It 
must have been God who gave us the victory," says 
Comines, "considering how little sense or order we 
had ; " but the king fought like a lion, and his troops were 
full of such fire that "the French fury" passed into a 
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proverb. This battle secured his return, and, as he took 
no heed to send succours to the ti'oops he had left behind, 
Ferdinand of Naples speedily recovered his kingdom ivith 
the help of his kinsfolk Ferdinand and Isabel of Spain. 
Disease, famine, and skirmishes destroyed Montpensier's 
army, and only a small remnant survived to be sent home 
by the conqueror. 

6. Death of Charles VIII., 1495. — Charles was medi- 
tatmg another campaign to retrieve his losses, when, on 
the 7th of April, 1498, on his way along a dark passage 
in the vaults of the castle of Amboise, he struck his head 
violently against the top of a doorway, fell backwards, and 
died the same night. He was only twenty-eight, and had 
scarcely outgrown his boyishness ; but there were signs 
of good in him, and he was so much beloved that two of 
his attendants are said to have died of grief for him. His 
children had all died before him, and the next heir was 
Lewis, Duke of Orleans, in right of his descent from the 
second son of Charles V. 

7. Marriage of Lewis XII. and Anne of Britanny, 
1498. — ^The first measure of Lewis XIL was to rid himself 
of his patient, faithful wife, Joan of Valois. He purchased 
the consent of Alexander VI. by a huge sum of money, 
and the duchy of Valence or Valentinois for the Pope's 
son Caesar Borgia, who had been Bishop of Valencia in 
Spain, but had given up the ecclesiastical calling. Joan 
submitted to retire into a convent, and Lewis at once 
married Anne of Britanny, thus preventing her duchy 
from being lost to the crown. She was a good and 
spirited woman, who kept her court far better regulated 
than was usual in France, but she never bore a son to 
Lewis XIL, only two daughters. The heir to the throne 
was Francis^ Duke of Angoul^me, the son of the second 
son of Lewis L, Duke of Orleans. 

8. The Conquest of Milan, 1499.— Lewis XIL, on be- 
coming king, showed qualities which no one had expected 
of him. He showed far more thought for tlie welfare of 
his subjects in general than was usual with French kings, 
and was known as the Father of his People, But in his 
dealings with foreign states he was as ambitious and cruel 
as any of them. At his coronation he took the titles 
of Duke of Milan and King of Sicily and Jerusalem, and 
made a treaty with Venice for the partition of the duchy 
of Milan, and with the Swiss for a supply of mercenary 
troops. Lewis crossed the Alps, and the people of Milan, 
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believing that the French king would spare them all taxes, 
ojsened their gates, though they soon found out their 
mistake, and recalled Ludovico Sforza. He raised a 
band of Swiss to fight for him, but, when in sight of the 
French camp at Novara, they mutinied for pay, and 
betrayed him to the enemy. He was taken to France 
and kept a close prisoner at Loches. 

9. The War in Naples, 1501. — Ferdinand the Second 
of Naples died soon aiter his restoration to his kingdom. 
The present king was his unclie Frederick. Lewis now pro- 
posed that Ferdinand of Aragon and himself should divide 
the kingdom of Naples between them, and that they should 
seal their union by a marriage between Lewis's infant 
daughter Claude and Charles of Austria, the grandson of 
Ferdinand. The unfortunate Frederick was driven from 
his throne by the united forces of France and Spain, the 
first under Lewis of Arma^ac^ Duke of Nemours, the 
son of him whom Lewis XI. had put to death ; the second 
under Gonzalvo de Cordova,, called the Great Captain, 
the ablest general then living. But quarrels soon arose 
between the two invading powers. The French held the 
north of the kingdom of Naples, and the Spaniards the 
south, but the Capitanata in the middle was debateable 
ground, where some of the castles were held by one 
nation and some by the other. Challenges and skirmishes 
were frequent, till in 1 502 Lewis declared war unless the 
Spaniards should leave the Capitanata within twenty-four 
hours. He sent such reinforcements that Gonzalvo was 
forced to shut himself up in Bdrletta^ where he remained 
patiently awaiting the certain efiects of French rashness, 
and refused Nemours' challenges to battle until he was 
able to surprise Ruvo, and in it La Palisse, one of the 
bravest of the French captains, with large stores and 1000 
horse. These enabled him to mount so many of his men 
that on the 5th of April, 1503, he sallied out and gained 
a great victory at Cerignola, The French, though full of 
graceful and punctilious honour and bravery to the 
Spanish and Italian gentlemen, had made themselves so 
detestable to the Neapolitans that their banners were torn 
down and they were driven out everywhere. Only Gaeta 
held out, and the French troops sent to relieve it were 
again defeated on the Garigliano, and for the second time 
the French were driven out of Southern Italy. The kings 
of Spain from this time kept both the kingdoms into 
which the kingdom of Sicily had been divided ; hence 
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the phrase of the Two Sitilies^ which now begins to be 
used. 

ID. The League of Cambray, 1508. — A new pope was 
chosen in i ^o'^^ Julius II., an old man, but full of fire. His 
first object was to recover Ravenna and other cities held 
by the Venetians which were claimed by the Holy See. To 
this end he formed a league with the King of the Romans, 
the King of France, and the King of Aragon and the 
Sicilies, all of whom claimed parts of the Venetian 
dominions, for the partition of the territories of Venice. 
Lewis XII. claimed the cities of Brescia, Crema, Ber- 
gamo, and Cremona, as having been formerly held by 
the Dukes of Milan. He entered Italy, gained the 
victory of AguadellOj and won his intended share of 
the territory in a single month. Then Pope Julius, 
having gained his own share, made peace with Venice, 
and began to form an union against France. Lewis, 
with the help of Maximilian and certain cardinals, then 
professed to summon a General Council of the Church 
at Pisa to act against the Pope. Then the Pope formed 
what he called the Holy League with Venice and the 
Catholic King, for the purpose of driving out the French. 
This was afterwards joined by Henry the Eighth of Eng- 
land, who hoped to recover Aquitaine. Maximilian also 
presently forsook the French alliance. Gaston of Foix, 
the newly-created Duke of Nemours, who commanded 
the French, was a man of much spirit and ability. He 
took Brescia, and gained the battfe of Ravenna m 15 12 
over the army of the League ; but he was killed in the 
moment of victory, and the great Roman commander 
Prospero Colonna forced the French to retreat beyond 
the Alps, and Milan was again restored to the house of 
Sforza. 

II. Ferdinand's Conquest of Navarre, 15 13. — The king- 
dom of Navarre, ever lapsing to the spindle side, had 
fallen to the grandmother of Gaston of Foix, and had 
since gone to the daughter of her eldest son, Catharine^ 
wife of Henry of Albret On the death of Gaston, Fer- 
dinand of Aragon set up a preposterous claim on behalf 
of Germaine of Foix, Gaston' s sister and his own second 
wife, and persuaded Henry VII 1. to send him troops to 
assist in the conquest of Navarre, as a step to the re- 
covery of Guienne by the English. Catharine of Navarre 
was overpowered, telling her husband indignantly that 
things would be otherwise had she been the man and he 
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the wife. All Navarre was now conquered by Ferdinand, 
except the small piece north of the Pyrenees, which was 
still held by the house of Albret. The English troops 
found that the wily Ferdinand only used them for his 
own purposes, and had no intention of attacking Guienne, 
and they returned home ; but in the meantime Henry 
VIII. had landed at Calais in 1513, and besieged Terou- 
enne. Relief was sent to the besieged, but was inter- 
cepted at Guines^atte^ where the French were put to 
such sudden confusion that the EngUsh called the en- 
gagement the Battle of the Spurs, In this war Maxi- 
milian, who had now taken the new title of Emperor- 
elect, served as a volunteer on the English side. 
Terouenne* fell, and Toumay was also taken ; and 
Lewis's ally, y antes IV, of Scotland, having met his 
death at Flodden Field, the king, beaten at all points, 
felt it time to make a peace. 

12. The Peace of Toumay, 15 14. — Anne of Britanny, 
died in the beginning of 15 14; and, while giving her 
daughter Claude to Francis of Angoullme, Lewis offered 
his own hand to Mary, the sister of Henry VIII., as the 
seal of peace he was arranging with him and with Maxi- 
milian. Tournay and Terouenne were to be ransomed, 
and the marriage took place ; but Lewis had been long in 
weak health, living by rule, and the wedding festivities 
were too much for him, and he died six weeks after his 
marriage, on the ist of January, 15 15. 

13. Francis the First, 15 15. — As Lewis left no son, the 
crown passed to his cousin and son-in-law Francis, Count 
of Angoullme, famous as Francis /. He was just twenty- 
one, handsome and spirited, and a hero of the chivalry 
of the time, but his selfish cunning mother, Louise of 
Savoy, whose darling he was, had trained him in vice and 
perfidy, which have indelibly stained him. He looked on 
an expedition into Italy as a sort of knight-errantry suited 
to a King of France. He inherited all the Italian 
claims of Lewis XII, ; but, while taking the titles of 
Duke of Milan, Count of Asti, and Lord of Genoa, he 
did not take that of King of Sicily. He collected his 
army, choosing as constable Charles of Bourbon, Count 
of Montpensier, who had just married Susan, the only child 
of Anne of Valois and Duke Peter of Bourbon. Prosper 
Colonna was taken prisoner, but the Duchy of Milan was 
defended by the Swiss, and the French had to fight 
a severe battle with them near Marignano, where 12,000 
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men were left for dead on the field. Trivulzio declared 
that the eighteen pitched battles he had been in before 
were but child's play in comparison. After it Francis * 
insisted on being dubbed by Peter Terrail, commonly 
known as the Cfuvalier Bayard^ a mere captain of men- 
at-arms, who, from his daring valour and high honour, 
had become so distinguished in the Italian campaigns . 
that he was called th^ knight without fear and without re- 
proach. The battle of Marignano laid the duchy at the 
feet of Francis, for no one had hitherto been thought able to 
break the Swiss, and the peace then made with France by 
the cantons lasted 300 years. 

14. The Concordat of Bologna, 15 15. — Milan was 
easily subdued, and the newly-chosen pope, Leo X, one 
of the Florentine house of Medici, came to hold conference 
with Francis at Bologna, He was a bad and worldly 
pope, but a man of grand and noble manners, splendid in 
his habits, and with a great taste for classical art and 
poetry, such as gained the heart of the young king. Leo 
and Francis now agreed that the French church should 
disown the canons of the Council of Basel, which forbade 
payments to Rome and sale of benefices, and secured to the 
national clergy the right of self-government. On the 
other hand, free ecclesiastical elections were abolished, 
and the nomination of bishops and abbots formally given 
to the king. Thus the pope and the king played into each 
other's hands at the expense of the national Church, though 
not without strong resistance on the part of the clergy, 
who justly foresaw that the freedom and efficiency of their 
Church would be ruined. The Parliament of Paris refused 
to register the decree ; the University put up public prayers 
against it, and only accepted it at the end of a year, under 
threats of personal violence from the king. 

15. The Field of the Cloth of Qold, 1520. — In 15 19 
died the Emperor-elect Maximilian. As he had never been 
crowned emperor, no king of the Romans could, according 
to the custom followed up to this time, be chosen in his 
lifetime; the imperial throne was therefore vacant. Francis 
proposed himself to die electors, offering them bribes, and 
was greatly indignant when their choice fell on Charles of 
Austria, grandson of Maximilian, who thus became the 
most powerful prince in Europe. He had already in- 
herited the Netherlands and the county of Burgundy from 
his father, and he reigned in the stead of his insane mother -^ 
Joan, over Castile, Aragon, Navarre, and the Two Sicilies. ^ 
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By the death of Maximilian he inherited the Austrian 
states, but these he presently gave up to his brother Fer- 
dinand. Francis's hatred and ^'ealousy towards the new 
Emperor-elect knew no bounds, and it was the desire of 
overthrowing Charles that brought about the celebrated 
meeting between Francis and Henry VIII. between 
Ardres and Guisnes. This was the most useless as well 
as the most wasteful of conferences, for Henry was at- 
tached to Charles both by kinship and on principle ; and 
though he feasted, danced, and wrestled with Francis, he 
would not give any aid against Charles. But Pope Leo 
X., bent, like Julius, on using one set of barbarians to 
drive the other out of Italy, offered Francis a passage for 
attacking the Spaniards in Naples, and thus rekindled 
the war. Francis was ready enough to defy Charles, but 
** he blew the horn or ever he drew the sword," and at 
the first note the Milanese rose against his governor, 
LautreCy a proud, greedy man, and for the fourth time the 
French had to retreat beyond the Alps. Leo died a few 
days later, and, ^ter the eight months' papacy of Hadrian 
Vl.y another Medici was chosen, Clement VI L 

16. The Constable of Bourbon, 152 1. — The cause of 
Francis's delay was a quarrel with the constable, who, on 
the death of his wife iand child, had become Duke of 
Bourbon. He was young, splendid, and almost frantic 
with the fierce pride cultivated by the nobles, and Louise 
of Savoy would fain have made him her second husband, 
but he rejected her with scorn as a shameless woman. In 
revenge she laid claim through her mother to Susan's a 
inheritance, and the obsequious parliament would not 
decide against her. In his rage the constable intrigued \ 
with Charles V. and Henry VIII., proposing himself to ; 
become King of Provence — again reviving Ae notion of 
the middle langdom — while Henry was to have Guienne. 
On the discovery of his treason he fled to Italy, and 
joined the imperial army under the Marquess of Pes^ 
car a. Francis's favourite, the Admiral Bonnivet, had 
been sent to besiege Milan, but was forced to retreat 
before Pescara, and in a skirmish near Romagnola lost^^^^i^^ 
Bayard, who, left dying on the field, was honourably vT^. 
treated by the Spaniards. The French were pursued to ^'^ 'f'Xr^ 
their own borders, and Bourbon undertook to lead the ^^i' ^ 
Spaniards straight to Paris, but Pescara, not trusting him, ^ y^ 
refused to advance without first taking Marseilles, and ^ 

being foiled in this, retreated on the advance of Francis. 

H 
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17. Captivity of Francis, 1525. — Following the Span- 
iards into Italy, Francis laid siege to Pavia^ which was 
bravely defended, and held on till Pescara, Bourbon, and 
Lannoy, the Flemish viceroy of Italy, came to the rescue. 
They made a night attack on his camp, and in the' early 
morning routed him so completely that he was forced to 
surrender, and was sent to Spain as a prisoner. The 
ransom that Charles demanded was that Francis should re- 
-nounce all claims in Italy, give up the duchy of Burgundy 
and the feudal rights of the French crown over Artois 
and Flanders, forgive Bourbon, and repay Henry VI 1 1, 
the sums he had advanced. Francis declared he would 
radier kill himself than agree to such terms. He fell sick, 
and his s\sX.tx Margaret, the widowed Duchess of Alen^on, 
came to Madrid to do what she could for him, and on her 
way home she fell in with Henry of. Albret, the son of 
Queen Catharine of Navarre, and became his wife. She 
was a brave and high-minded woman, and her departure 
left Francis to despair. Saving such conscience as he 
had by an oath, taken without the knowledge of Charles, 
that he was acting under compulsion, and did not hold 
himself bound by the treaty, he swore publicly to the 
tenns required, and further undertook to give up his two 
eldest sons as hostages, and to marry Charles's sister 
Eleanor, as Claude of France had lately died. 

18. The Treaty of Madrid, 1526.-— The treaty of Madrid 
was sworn to in February, 1526, and Francis was ex- 
changed for his two little sons on the Bidassoa, the 
boundary river. No sooner was he on his own ground 
than he rose in his stirrups, drew his sword, and cried, 
" I am yet a king ; " but his only thought was how to break 
his word and avoid the conditions. He called together 
the states of thcduchy of Burgundy, and put the ques- 
tion whether they would be made over to the emperor. 
On their refusal, he offered 100,000,000 crowns instead of 
the renunciation, which Charles indignantly refused. He 
then assembled, not his States- General, but bishops, nobles, 
and deputies from the provincial parliaments. To them he 
offered to abdicate, and go back to Spain rather than 
dismember the kingdom, and thus obtained their declara- 
tion that the treaty was not valid. "^^ 

19. The Sack of Rome and Death of Bourbon, 1527. — ■' 
The war was renewed, and Laufrec was sent to Italy. 
Bourbon, nettled at the scorn shown in Spain for his 
treason, had already gone thither full of a wild scheme of 
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making himself king of Naples. He had gathered together 
an army of men-at-arms of all nations, Swiss, German, 
Spanish, Italian, greedy only of plunder. With these 
desperate men he stormed the walls of Rome early in the 
year 1527. He fell in the assault, and his wild troops, 
without a general, burst in. The pope, Clement VII, fled 
to the Castle of St. Angelo, and the city was given up to 
the most horrible pillage and disorder, till the Viceroy 
Lannoy, coming from Naples, took the command and got 
them out of Rome. The kings of France and England 
charged this enterprise upon Charles, and jointly sent 
heralds to him with a defiance. The emperor replied to 
the English that what had taken place had been without 
his orders, and that the pope had been set free ; but to 
the French he said that their king was his prisoner, and 
had no right to defy him. At the same time a pestilence, 
bred of the horrors of the sack of Rome, spread over 
Italy ; Lautrec died of it, and the French army was so 
weakened that it had to surrender to the Spaniards, and 
most of the men died in captivity, making the sixth army 
lost within thirty years. 

20. The Ladies' Peace, 1529. — ^After sending an absurd 
challenge to Charles V. to fight a duel, and then backing 
out of it, Francis sent his mother Louise to meet Margaret, 
the aunt of Charles V., at Cambrai. Terms were fixed, 
which, excepting that he retained Burgundy, bore harder 
on him than the treaty of Madrid. By the " ladies' 
peace " he had to renounce the homage of Flanders and 
Artois and his claims in Italy, and, while ransoming his 
sons, he married Eleanor of Austria. The emperor was 
thus left free to pursue his main objects, namely, to drive 
back the Turks, whose advance was threatening Europe, 
and to obtain a general council to inquire into the numer- 
ous complaints brought against the clergy in every part of 
the Church. His great hindrance was the desire of the 
pope to stave off inquiry, and the hatred and jealousy of 
Francis, who continually harassed him and baulked him 
in the fulfilment of his great purposes. Yet by empty 
flash and dash Francis acquired the sympathies of history, 
and so flattered the vanity of his people that no king has 
done more harm than he has by making a great display 
of honour and bravery go with falsehood, perfidy, and vice. 
His manners were charming, and he had much taste for 
art and beauty learned in his Italian campaign. He had 
brought home exquisite paintings of Raphael; Leonardo 

H 2 
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da Vinci spent his old age at his court and died in his 
arms, and the French school of painting came into life 
under him. Great scholars in Greek and Latin adorned 
the University of Paris, and with learning came inquiry 
and doubt of the ordinary teaching of the clergy, whose 
dependence on the crown was fast corrupting them. 
Lefivre and Farel, two scholars at the University, first 
began translating the Bible and teaching from their own 
interpretation. They were welcomed and protected by 
Francis's sister, the Queen of Navarre, at whose town of 
Ndrac they met with John Chauvin or Calvin^ a native 
of Noyon in Picardy, afterwards the famous reformer, 
whose book called " The Institutes of Calvin " became 
the guide of the Reformed in France. Francis, as the 
enemy of Charles, allied himself with the Lutherans in 
Germany, and even with the Turks and Moors but, 
as the friend of the pope, he persecuted the Reformers 
in France. In fact the French Reformed, carrying 
out every doctrine to its logical and practical con- 
clusion, waged war against whatever seemed to them to 
interfere with spiritual worship, and thus gave great 
offence. Stones were throw^n at sacred images, and most 
offensive pKcards against the doctrine of the mass set up, 
not only in the streets of Paris, but even nailed to the 
king's own door at Blois. An expiatory procession was 
made by the king and his court to all the churches in 
Paris, and several person^ found guilty of heresy were 
first strangled and then burned^ The king's sister Mar- 
garet retreated to B^rn, and Calvin found a refuge with 
Ren^e, daughter of Lewis XII., who had been married to 
the Duke of Ferrara. He was afterwards invited to pre- 
side over the Reformed at Geneva. 

21. The Seizure of Savoy, 1535.-— Far from dropping 
his plans of revenge, Francis lay in wait for the first 
chance of another attempt; in 1535 he had a meet- 
ing at Marseilles with Clement VQ, at which a mar- 
riage was arranged between his second son Henry and 
Catharine, the only direct legitimate offspring of the house 
of Medici. It is said that Clement told him that the 
ruin of the French armies in Italy had been for want 
of a free passage through the duchy of Savoy, and having 
thus, as it were, sown two firebrands, Clement returned 
home and died soon after. The new pope, Paul ///., 
was an imperialist, but the death of the last Sforza led 
Francis to make another effort, renewing the claim to 
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Milan which he had renounced. At the same time he 
pretended a right to Savoy^ through his mother, although 
the reigning duke, Emmanuel Filibert, was her brother's 
son. The French troops took possession of almost all 
Savoy and Piedmont, and the dispossessed duke carried 
his complaints to the emperor, who in great indignation 
renewed the war. He not only chased the French out of 
Piedmont, but crossed the Var and invaded Provence, 
The defence had been intrusted to the Count of Mont- 
morency^ a man of some talent, brave, honest, but piti- 
less, who wasted the country before the enemy, burning 
every village or unwalled town. Thus, though Charles's 
army was starved out and forced to retreat, the peasants 
suffered still more, and countless families were ruined, 
besides the hosts who died of misery. Marseilles 
held out, but the emperor entered Aries, where he 
would have been crowned as King of Burgundy, had he 
not found the place deserted by the nobles and clergy. 
Hunger and disease made such havoc with his army that 
he was forced to retreat to Italy as Francis marched 
southward. During this advance the dauphin died, and 
Francis actually accused the emperor of having poisoned 
him. Also, in imitation of Philip Augustus, the king 
held a court, and cited Charles, as Count of Flanders 
and Artois, to answer for having made war on his liege 
lord, and, as he scorned to reply, he was declared to have 
forfeited these domains. But to take them was a different 
matter. No French party could be stirred up in Italy, 
and all Francis could effect among his allies was to cause 
the shores of Otranto to be ravaged by a Turkish and 
Moorish fleet. When driven off by the Venetian and 
Genoese ships, the Moslems took refuge in the port of 
Marseilles, and there sold their slaves and plunder. All 
Europe was indignant, and shame as well as exhaustion 
forced Francis to agree to a ten years' truce. By this he 
gave up his Turkish alliance in return for Charles with- 
drawing his support from the Duke of Savoy ; but peace 
was not made, because the emperor, who had once offered 
Milan to Francis's son Henry, as Duke of Orleans, would 
not give it the heir to the crown. 

22. Visit of Charles to France, 1540. — Montmorency, 
who had much influence over both the king and his son, 
persuaded them of the hopelessness of the struggle. Pre- 
sently Charles, having occasion to reach Ghent more 
rapidly than was possible by sea, requested a safe-conduct 
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through France. The king replied by an invitation to his 
court, which the emperor accepted on condition that he 
should hear nothing about Milan. He was welcomed 
with lavish display and a course of brilliant feasts, but 
all the time he was tormented with entreaties to give 
Milan to the dauphin. To these he turned a deaf ear, 
but ommous hints were given, such as the court jesters 
saying that he was a fool for coming, but that the king 
would be a greater fo<^ still for letting him go as he 
came. Charles would not be beguiled into any promise, 
though, when he had been safely escorted to the frontier, 
he offered the Low Countries, with his daughter's hand, 
to the youngest son of Francis, on condition that Savoy 
was restored to Emmanuel Filibert. Two years later 
the emperor met with a disaster in attacking the Moors 
in Africa ; Francis again began to harass him, bringing 
a fleet of Turkish ships to besiege Nice^ the last place 
remaining to the Duke of Savoy. When it had been 
sacked and burned, the Turks wintered in Toulon har- 
bour, and Henry VIII. was so indignant that he took up 
arms and himself besieged and took Boulogne on the 
14th of September, 1544. 

23. The Peace of Crespy, 1544.— Again Francis was 
crushed into accepting terms of peace, and agreed to 
restore the Duke of Savoy, and work with Charles at 
bringing quiet to the Church, and defending Christendom 
from the Turks. Peace was signed at Crespy on the i8th 
of September, 1 544, just fifty years since the Italian war 
had been begun by Charles VIII., a war in which France 
had gained nothing, but had lost 2,000,000 brave men ! 
The peace did not include Henry VIII., and Francis 
went with his two sons to retake Boulogne, but fever 
was raging in Picardy, and the younger died. The king 
had no heart to carry on the war, and made peace with 
Henry, undertaking to ransom Boulogne in eight years. 
Still he avoided restoring Savoy to his cousin, and kept 
up a secret understanding with the Protestants in Ger- 
many, who were resisting the assembly of the Council of 
Trent in 1545. Another war was impending when he 
died on the 31st of March, 1547, in his fifty-fourth year. 
His health had been ruined by vice; for, though he 
has been a favourite hero with those who carf be ^zzled 
with false glitter, he had neither honour nor honesty, 
and was a profligate in life, with only enough religion 
to satisfy the corrupt court clergy, persecuting at home 
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what he protected abroad that he might annoy his 
enemies. 

24. Henry II,, 1547. — Henry XL was a less clever, but 
more honest man, and in better times might have been a 
good king. He had a kind of sturdy constancy, which 
might have been turned to better account than by his 
unswerving devotion to Montmorency (now constable) as 
his friend, and to Diana of Poitiers as his mistress. 
She was a A^ndow, twelve years his elder, while his wife, 
the Florentine Catharine de' Medici, was neglected 
and despised. His heirloom being hatred to Charles V., 
he declared himself Protector of the Protestants of 
Germany, while he persecuted the Calvinists at home. 
At the same time he helped the Scots in their resistance to 
a marriage between their infant Queen Mary Stewart and 
Edward VI, of England. The mother of the little queen 
was Mary o/Lorraine, daughter of Claude, Duke of Guise, 
the second son of Rend, Duke of Lorraine. She, being 
in the French interest, hoped to shelter her child from 
factions at home and enemies across the border, by ship- 
ping her off to France, to be bred up as wife to the dauphin 
Francis, When she was thiis secured, Henry made 
peace with England in 1550, and ransomed Boulogne. 

25. Seizure of Metz, 1552. — On the election of a new 
pope, Julius III,, Henry tried to follow in his father's 
steps by forming leagues in Italy with the kindred of 
Paul III. The great revolt of Maurice, Elector oj 
Saxony, also gave him an excuse for calling himself 
Protector of the Liberties of Germany. In that capa- 
city he seized the three bishoprics of Metz, Verdun, and 
Tout, and laid Elsass waste. There was an undecided battle 
at Renty, and Henry's troops ravaged, the Netherlands, 
and Charles's ravaged Picardy, till the emperor agreed in 
1555 to a five years' truce. He was designing the abdi- 
cation which he carried out in that year and the next. 
From this time the Spanish and German dominions of 
the house of Austria were quite separate. Charles's 
brother Ferdinand went on reigning in Austria, while 
his son Philip inherited Spain, die Sicilies, the Nether- 
lands, and Charles's other hereditary dominions. In the 
empire he was succeeded by Ferdinand of Austria, who 
was already King of the Romans. Strictly, Ferdinand was 
only Emperor-elect ; but from this time, as no emperor 
was crowned after Charles the Fifth, he and his successors 
were commonly spoken of as emperors. 
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26. War with England and Spain, 1557. — ^The Nea- 
politan Carlo Carqffa, who had just become pope as 
Paul IV. y hated Spain for seizing his country, and in- 
vited Henry to follow the old French fashion of a raid 
into Naples ; but Henry sent in his stead the Duke of 
Guise. Long before his arrival however the pope was 
threatened by the Duke of Alva, the Spanish Viceroy of 
Naples, and found his guard would not fight, so that he 
was only saved by Alva's respect for Rome, which pre- 
vented any attack on the city. The Spaniards retreated 
as Guise advanced ; but the French were most insolent 
and offensive at Rome, and their former conduct was so 
fresh in the minds of the Neapolitans that Guise could 
gain nothing. Meantime Philip II., with Emmanuel Fili- 
bert, the dispossessed Duke of Savoy, entered France at 
the head of an army of Spaniards, Flemings, and English, 
the last as subjects of his wife, Queen Mary, He be- 
sieged St, Quentin, which, though ill-fortified and ill- 
provisioned, held out bravely under the Admiral of 
France Caspar de Coligny, till the' tTonstable de Mont- 
morency marched to its relief, sending Colign/s brother, 
the Sieur (TAndelot, to throw troops and provisions into 
the place. D'Andelot succeeded, but Montmorencv was 
surprised by the Duke of Savoy and totally route4f oeing 
made prisoner, with half the nobles of France and all the 
artillery. The way to Paris was open, but Philip would 
not advance till St. Quentin was taken, and Coligny held 
out for seventeen days, thus giving the nation time to 
rally. Henry wrote to recall Guise from Rome, saying, 
" I hope the pope will do as much for me in my need as 
I did for him." But Paul was in despair at losing the 
protection of the French army, and when the duke de- 
clared that no chains could keep him from his king, the 
pope broke forth, "Go, then, having done little for your 
king, less for the Church, and nothing for your own 
honour.'' • But Guise, on his return, at once restored the 
spirits of the French by a sudden attack on Calais^ which 
he capttired and restored to the crown of France. Thus, 
after more than two hundred years' possession, the last 
remains of the French conquests of the English kings 
passed away, as the last remains of their Aquitanian 
heritage had passed away a hundred years earlier. 

27. The Peace of Cl^teau Cambresis, 1559. — At Grave" 
lines Guise was defeated, and Henry was forced to accept 
Philip's terms. France kept Calais and also the three 
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bishoprics, though they were not as yet formally ced^d 
by the Empure, But he had to restore the Duke of Savoy 
to his dominions, and to give him in marriage his sister 
Margaret He was also to give his daughter Elizabeth 
either to Philip himself or his eldest son. The peace was 
signed at Cdteau Cambteds in 1559, and was the real end 
of the Italian wars. Henry further bound himself to pro- 
mote the re-assembling of the Council of Trent, ana to 
exterminate heresy in France. The Parliament of Paris 
however objected to persecution until the Council should 
have decided what heresy really was, and Henry, going 
to the parliament, found the counsellor yi««^ Dubourgy 
not only arguing in favour of the Reformed, but speaking 
plain truths against court vices. Henry was so much 
offended that the staunch counsellor was arrested, and 

Eut on trial for treason. Burnings went on, and were 
eheld by the court as a meritorious action. Diana of 
Poitiers is said to have taken the opportunity of reveng- 
ing herself of a poor tailor employed about the palace, 
who had once rebuked her for her evil life. It was said 
that the man, on his way to execution, cast a glance on 
the king which Henry was never able to forget during 
the short remainder of his life. During the tournaments 
which celebrated the arrival of the Duke of Savoy for his 
marriage, the guard slipped from the lance of the Count 
of Montgommery^ and the point pierced the king's eye, so 
that he instantly lost consciousness. He died in eleven 
days' time, on the 29th of June, 1559, in his forty-first 
year, leaving four sons and four daughters. While he 
lay expiring, his sister Margaret was married in haste to 
Emmanuel Filibert, and Dubourg's trial was proceeded 
with, so that he was put to death a little later. Mont- 
gommery escaped, and did not fall into Catharine's 
hands till much later. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE RELIGIOUS WARS. 

I. Francis II., 1559. — Francis II., the eldest soi; of 
Henry II., was only fifteen, a sickly boy, married' to 
Mary, the young Queen of Scots, and niece of Francis^ 
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Duke of Guise, This younger branch of the house of Lor- 
raine had become entirely French, but without forgetting 
their claim to direct Carolingian descent. Their influence 
excited the jealousy of the house of Bourbon, which 
traced its lineage in the male line direct from St, Lewis. 
The heads of the family of Bourbon were Antony, Duke 
of Vendomey and Lewis, Prince of Conde, his brother, and 
by far the abler of the two. The old Constable of 
Montmorency had fallen into the background, and the 
contest would have been a mere party struggle between 
two great families, had it not been complicated by the 
religious question. The Council of Trent was assembling 
again, and the moderate wished nothing to be done till 
the voice of the Church had spoken. But the Guise 
family were ardent against all reforms, and this would 
have inclined the Bourbons to the side of Reform, even 
if Antony's wife had not been an ardent Calvinist. She 
vfBsJoan II,, Queen of Navarre, the only child of Henry 
d'Albret and of Margaret, sister of Francis I. She was a 
woman of much learning, virtue, and ability, dragging 
forward with difficulty her vain, indolent, pleasure-loving 
husband, by the help of his clever and energetic brother, 
seconded by the Admiral Coligny, a thoroughly good and 
religious man, much in earnest. The Reformed began to 
be called by the name of Hugenots, apparently from the 
German Eidgenossen, or oath-comrades, the name of the 
Swiss Confederates. They were much dreaded on account 
of their views of personal freedom, and their dislike of 
the usurpations of the crown ; but the Queen Mother 
Catharine de Medici favoured them, as a balance to the 
Guises, who were all powerful with the young king and 
queen. 

2. The Conspiracy of Amboise, 1560. — In his hatred of 
the Duke of Guise, Cond^ agreed to a plot formed by a 
]^}x^tTiQltTi^v[\&diLaRenaudieiot collecting a great number 
of gentlemen of the sect at the court at Blois under pre- 
text of presenting petitions to the king. The Duke of 
Guise and his brothers were to be imprisoned, and the 
young king to be placed in the hands of the Prince of 
Cond^. The plot was betrayed to Guise, who lost no time 
in removing the court to Amboise, a much stronger place, 
and surrounding it with troops. Cond6 was in attendance 
on the king when La Renaudie advanced, and hoping to 
conceal his part in the plot, he had to march against his own 
party. La Renaudie was killed in the skirmish, but others 
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of the Huguenots who were taken accused both Cond^ and 
his brother the King of Navarre. Guise proposed that, 
when they next came to court, the king should accuse 
them, and the attendants should draw their swords and 
kill them on the spot, but for this Francis had either too 
much conscience or too little nerve. He took care to be 
so friendly with the King of Navarre as to leave no 
excuse for the attack, and the Duke of Guise was heard 
to mutter, " Coward." But the poor boy was even then 
dying of abscess in the ear, ^nd only lived till the 3rd of 
December, 1560. 

3. The Conference of Poissy , 1 56 1 . — His young brother, 
Charles IX,, was but ten years old, and Catharine de* Me- 
dici, becoming regent, recalled Montmorency to court, 
and to annoy the Guises, showed favour to the Huguenots. 
MontluCy Bishop of Valence, who favoured their opinions, 
was invited to preach before her, and Colign/s brother, 
the Cardinal de Chatillon, administered the Lord's Supper 
in Huguenot fashion in Beauvais cathedral and brought 
his wife to court. But wherever Calvinism prevailed, the 
feelings of devout Catholics were sure to be wounded by 
attacks on the mass, the crucifix, and images of the saints. 
The queen had promised Coligny that there should be a 
public discussion, and this took place at Poissy, in 1561, 
where Theodore Beza, the chief Calvinist champion, so 
shocked the Catholics by his statement of the doctrine of 
the Holy Eucharist that it was instantly protested against 
as blasphemous. The queen was severely blamed by the 
Papal legate for holding such a meeting while the Council 
was actually assembling at Trent, and the Conference 
broke up without effect. Still the Parliament of Paris 
registered an ordinance permitting the Calvinists to 
meet for public worship, provided they were unarmed, 
but not within walled cities, or within a certain distance 
from court. This permission gave great offence to Guise 
and Montmorency, who, with another old soldier, the 
Marshal de St, Andri, formed a league called the Trium- 
virate to protect the Church. They won over the King 
of Navarre to their side by giving him hopes that Philip 
n. would give him the kingdom of Sardinia in compen- 
sation for the loss of his lands on the other side of the 
Pyrenees. 

4. The Massacre of Vassy, 1562. — Guise was visiting 
his mother Anne of Este, at her castle of Joinville, near 
Vassy, when she complained of the noise made by a 
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Huguenot congregation which assembled in a neighbour- 
ing barn. The gentlemen of the duke's suit attacked 
the bam; stones were thrown and swords drawn. As 
the duke chanced to be hit on the cheek, his followers in 
a rage burned the barn and slew forty-nine Huguenots. 
This was in 1 562, and was the beginning of the civil war. 
Cond^ appealed to the queen, and Catharine, wishing to 
play him off against the Guises, forbade the duke to enter 
Paris, but in her despite he rode into the city with St. Andrd 
and Montmorency. Throughout this war his family en- 
joyed the same kind of popularity in Paris which the 
dukes of Burgundy had had, as the most brilliant repre- 
sentatives of popular feeling. Much alarmed, Catharine 
authorized Cond^ to collect troops, but Guise and Mont- 
morency were beforehand with him, and secured the 
person of the king. However, Cond^ and Coligny raised 
an army where the admiral enforced strict religious disci- 
pline, and which!was joined by many nobles in the hope of 
wresting from the crown the privileges of which it had been 
so long ^tripping them. The Catholic party were every- 
where taken by surprise, and two hundred towns, including 
Rouen, Lyons, and Montpellier, were in the hands of the 
rebels. Wherever Calvinism had the upper hand, there 
was an overthrow of everything which had been hitherto 
held most sacred ; and, when the horrified people re- 
taliated by cruelties, these were returned, until both sides 
were worked up to dreadful ferocity. Families were 
broken up and took opposite sides, and yet there was no 
mercy to sex or age among the vanquished. Broadly 
speaking, the north was Catholic, and the south Huguenot. 
But neither was exclusively so ; village was against village, 
town against town, noble against noble, burgher against 
burgher. Britanny was Catholic to the heart's core, ex- 
cept the Rohan family, who were staunch Calvinists to 
the last. 

5. The First Huguenot War, 1562. — Normandy was 
divided, and the first great struggle took place around the 
city of Rouen, which, in 1562, was besieged by the King 
of Navarre and the Duke of Guise. Antony was killed 
by a shot from the walls, leaving his wife Joan free to de- 
vote herself, the small fragment of her kingdom and her 
counties of Foix and B^arn, and her young son Henry, 
wholly to the Huguenot cause. After taking Rouen and 
giving it up for a week to plunder. Guise marched against 
Condd, who was hovering round Paris. A battle was 
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fought at DreuXf in which the Huguenots made Mont- 
morency prisoner, and were at first so successful that 
Catharine said, "Well, we shall say our prayers in 
French." But she spoke too hastily, for the Huguenots 
broke their ranks in the pursuit. Guise retrieved 3ie day, 
and took Cond^ captive. While besieging Orleans, Guise 
received a mortal wound in the shoulder from an assassin 
named Poltrot His family were persuaded that the 
murder had been sanctioned by Coligny, and were bent 
on revenge. But as the Triumvirate was now broken up, 
a treaty was made called the Pacification of AmboisCy by 
which Condd and Montmorency were exchanged, and 
freedom of worship was granted to the Calvinists. Had 
Dreux been a victory, much more would have been gained 
by them. At the Council of Trent the French clergy had 
demanded permission for communion in both lunds, 
prayers in the vulgar tongue, and the marriage of the 
clergy. But the Italians would not hear of these things, and 
after the battle of Dreux the French ceased to press for 
them. The Council affirmed all the doctrines called in 
question by Calvin, but as some of its decrees seemed to 
trench on the civil power, Catharine would not cause its 
canons to be accepted in France. 

6, The Second Huguenot War, 1567.— Catharine's 
plan of dealing with these troublous times was to keep the 
peace outwardly while working ruin secretly. She kept a 
most brilliant court full of young ladies, who were called 
the queen-mother's squadron. While apparently only 
occupied in needle-work, readings of Italian poems, hunt- 
ing and hawking, games, songs, dances, and pageants, they 
were set to bewitch and enthrall the men who came within 
their toils. There was a constant round of gaiety and 
sensual indulgence, intended to destroy the honour, morals, 
and energy of their victims, while the queen's blana 
Italian nature made all smooth. When she went to 
Bayonne, in 1566, to meet her daughter Elizabeth, the 
wife of Philip II., she had a conference with the Duke of 
Alva, in which she boasted of her adroitness in thus sain- 
ing the Prince of Cond^, and Alva replied that, thougn ten 
tiiousand frogs were not worth the head of one salmon, the 
rabble might be disposed of by Sicilian vespers. Condi's 
inaction under her spells did indeed enable her quietly to 
issue one edict s^ter another. She thus took back each 
privilege granted at Amboise, until she began to raise an 
army and hire Swiss troops to put down the Reformers. 
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Then, in 1567, there was another vain and useless war, 
chiefly notable for the death of the Constable of Mont- 
morency at SL Denys in the moment of victory, with 
whom much staunch honesty died. The king declared 
that he would bear his own sword, and made his brother^ 
Henry Duke of Anjou lieutenant-general at sixteen. 
In the south, Condd actually had coins struck bearing the 
inscription, *' Lewis XIII., first Christian king of France." 
A battle took place between him and the Duke of Anjou 
on the 13th of March, 1569, at the bridge oi Jamac over 
the river Vienne. Cond^ had been hurt the day before 
by a fall from his horse, and was kicked in the leg as the 
fight was beginning, but in this state he bravely charged 
the enemy. He was driven back, the Huguenots fled, his 
horse was killed under him, and, disabled as he was, he 
had just surrendered when he was shot dead by his 
greatest enemy, the Baron de Montesquiou, His death 
would have broken up the party, had not the Queen of 
Navarre come forward, presenting to the disheartened 
Huguenots her son Henry, Prince of Bdarn, and his 
cousin the Prince of Condd, sixteen and twelve years old. 
Henry was proclaimed generalissimo, and Coligny com- 
manded in his name. But, in the autumn of 1 569, the 
Duke of Anjou again routed them at Moncontour, and 
peace was made by the king, partly out of jealousy of his 
brother's exploits. 

7. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 1572.— Catha- 
rine now again opened her court to the Huguenot nobles. 
Her object was to use upon the young heir of Navarre 
the arts that had sapped the energy of his uncle. She 
therefore offered him the hand of her daughter Margaret, 
and invited him and his mother to court. Queen Joan 
came alone, and was treated with much civility, but at 
the end of three weeks she died, early in 1572, of a short 
illness. She was thought to have been poisoned by the 
court perfumer, called by some the queen's poisoner. She 
was a great loss to her cause, and, with her, caution 
seemed, to have been taken from the whole party. Her 
son Henry, now King of Navarre, came to court, and 
Coligny and the great body of the Huguenot nobles 
flocked thither in his train, only the older and more wary 
holding back. The queen-mother seems to have been as 
usual inclined to smooth matters, and keep one party in 
check by the other ; and her son Charles IX. whom she 
had instructed to win over the Huguenots, was honestly 
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attracted by their brave, open, simple character. But his n 
brother the Duke of Anjou, a fanatic in outward piety, f 
but full of vice, falsehood, and ferocity, had a deadly 
hatred for them ; and Henry ^ the young Duke of Guise, 
who was just come of age, looked on Coligny as his 
father's murderer, and, with the mob of Paris to back 
him, was resolved upon vengeance. In this perilous 
state of affairs, Coligny and his friends talked to the 
king of plans for freeing him from the control of his 
mother and brother, and riding away from a hunting 
party to summon an army and make war on Spain. The 
plot was discovered by Catharine, and alarmed her so 
much as to bring her over to the side of the violent party. 
She hurried on the wedding, although the pope, Gregory 
XIILf on account of the heresy of the bridegroom, re- 
fused the dispensation which was necessary for the mar- 
riage of second cousins. Moreover the bride, who was 
in love with Guise, was so unwilling that she would utter 
no vow during the service, and her brother pushed do^^Ti 
her head in token of consent. This was on the i8th of 
August, 1572. Three days later, Guise, who was re- 
solved to take his own revenge if all else should fail, 
caused a shot to be fired at the admiral in the street. It 
only shattered his hands ; but there was great commotion, 
and the Huguenots guarded the admiral's house night 
and day. They talked so loudly of justice and revenge 
as to complete the terror of the queen, and make her 
consent to the plan of the Dukes of Anjou and Guise 
for cutting off the whole party by a general slaughter. 
The king's consent was forced from him when he found 
that Cohgny's death was determined on. " Kill all," he 
said ; '* let none be left to reproach me." Orders were 
sent to the garrisons of all the cities where the popula- 
tion was of mixed faith. Anjou and the Marshal de 
Tavannes could command the royal body-guard. Guise 
had a large armed suite, besides his influence 
with the burghers of Paris. A white sleeve and the 
white cross of Lorraine were the tokens by which the 
murderers were to know one another, and the signal was 
the tolling of the great bell of St. Germain PAuxerrois, 
close to the Louvre. It rang at midnight on St. Bartho- 
lomew's day, the 24th of August, 1572, when the palace 
was full of Huguenot gentlemen, attendants of the King 
of Navarre, and with them began the slaughter by the 
guards, whUe Guise went in quest of Coligny, who was 
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murdered in his bed and thrown out of the window. The 
streets resounded with the cry, " Kill, kill." Vague re- 
ports of a Huguenot plot excited the blood-thirsty frenzy 
to which the mob of Paris is peculiarly liable, and the 
whole city was one great shambles. The king had begun 
by securing his Huguenot nurse and surgeon in his own 
chamber ; but he became maddened by horror, threatened 
the King of Navarre and Prince of Cond^, and would 
have fallen on them himself had not his wife, Elizabeth 
of Austria^ thrown herself in front of them. The choice 
between death and the mass was set before them, and 
when they yielded they were still kept at court as prisoners 
at large. Hosts of Huguenots were killed in that night 
and the two following days ; those who escaped were 
either country nobles in their own castles, or the inhabi- 
tants of the more unimportant tow^s and of those southern 
cities and districts which were almost entirely Calvinist. 
The court tried to justify itself by professing to have dis- 
cov£red a great Calvinist plot, and appointing a thanks- 
giving day for the deliverance, when Coligny's corpse 
was gibbeted as that of a traitor. Gregory XIII. who 
had thought the French court on the point of forsaking 
the Roman obedience, did not scruple to rejoice ; but the 
Emperor Maxmilian II. showed how much he was shocked, 
and Queen Elizabeth broke off the plans of marriage 
which had been designed between her and Charles's 
youngest brother Francis^ Duke of Alenqon, 

8. Death of Charles IX., 1574 — Queen Joan of Na- 
varre had strongly fortified the city of La Rockelle, and 
here the remaining Huguenots drew together, but they 
were stunned by the loss of their leaders. Before long 
they were relieved of the^presence of the Duke of Anjou, 
who was elected King of Poland, and crowned at Cracow 
on the 22nd of February, 1574. Charles IX.'s heart had 
been broken by the horrible crime into which he had 
been dragged, and he was dying of decline. The Hugue- 
nots, therefore, fixed their hopes on the Duke of Alenqouy 
on whose behalf they promised to raise the south ; while 
the Duke of Montmorency, who, though a Catholic, hated 
Guise, would secure the queen-mother. Alenqon con- 
sented, but his mother guessed the plot, and forced the 
whole design from hhn. She thus had time to hinder its 
execution by carrying the dying king back to Paris, and 
keeping a strict watch on his brother and the Bourbon 
princes. Overcome by agonizing thoughts of the terrible 
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night of St. Bartholomew, the unhappy Charles died in 
his twenty-fifth year, on the 30th of May, 1574. 

9. Flight of the Princes to the Huguenots, 1576. — 
Hmry III. was delighted to leave Poland. The wild, ^ 
fierce, tumultuous nobility, and the small amount of '^Z 
power allowed to an elective king, did not suit him. On / ■ 
the news of his brother's death he rode off by night, and 
was pursued like a felon by his Polish subjects ; yet he /} 
loitered on the way home, first at Venice and then in 
Lorraine, where he fell in love with a niece of Guise, 
Louise of Vaudemonty whom he made his queen. He 
was a strange character. All the spirit he had shown 
as a lad seemed to have been worn out before he was 
five-and-twenty, and, though he was not devoid of 
personal courage, his whole reign was a course of 
vacillation, while in deceit and treachery he was his 
mother's best pupiL The debauchery of his court 
was such that it was said that it was only by their 
steeples that the Parisians were known to be Chris- 
tians. Yet this debauchery alternated with extravagant 7 
penances and devotions, when the king and all his court » 
went in sackcloth, barefooted, and scourging one another. 
Henry withal was a wonderful fop, using washes for his 
complexion, and sleeping in gloves to preserve the beauty 
of his hands. His court consisted of young men, whom 
the nation called his migfions, and whom he fondled and '^^''^Y^^''^^*^ 
pampered till they became inordinately proud and vain. 
Yet they were brave in battle, and they had moreover 
fierce quarrels and duels among themselves. Never was 
there a more horrid mixture of foppery, treachery, and 
barbarity than in these days, when it was esteemed a 
graceful accomplishment so to give a mortal wound that 
the blood might spout forth like a fountain. The first 
person to break from this abominable court was thei 
Prince of Condd, a grave, stem man, who at once returned 
to Calvinism, and took the lead of the Huguenots. 
Montmorency, though a Catholic, joined him, hoping 
in this weakness of the crown to restore the power of the 
nobility, and the Duke of Alengon escaped to their camp, 
where he was received with joy which he little deserved. 
He was a small, ugly, ape-like being, spiteful and per- 
fidious, and he hoped to force his brother to give him 
some large appanage by going over to the enemy. These 
tidings at last awoke the spirit of the King of Navarre, 
who, after four years of sluggishness at the court, broke 

I 
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away and^ joined the Huguenot army, abjuring the 
Catholic Church and declaring that he would never enter 
Paris again save as King of France. Thus united, the 
Huguenots and their allies were very strong. The queen- 
mother was glad to lure back her son Alengon by giving 
him the duchy of Anjou, and at the same time the King 
of Navarre was made governor of Guienne, and freedom 
of conscience was promised to the Calvinists in all towns 
save Paris. This was called Monsieur's peace, Monsieur 
being the usual designation of the next brother of the 
reigning king. 

10. The League, 1577. — The champion of the Roman 
Catholic Church was Philip II. of Spain, while Queen 
Elizabeth was looked on as the head of the Reform every- 
where. But the hereditary policy of the house of Valois 
was enmity to Spain and alliance with England ; Anjou 
moreover, like his brother, was a wooer of the English 
queen, and he accepted the invitation of the revolted Dutch 
Calvinists in the Netherlands to become their head and 
protector. The zealous Catholics took alarm, and formed 
a League for the protection of their faith, binding them- 
selves to resist to the utmost any attack on the Church, 
and to prevent any heretic from coming to the crown. At 
the head of this League stood the Duke of Guise and 
his brothers, and it was greatly fostered by the order of 
Jesuits. At Paris men even began to whisper that Henry 
and his brother were as effete and unworthy as any old 
" long-haired king." It was remarked moreover that their 
next male heirs were those relapsed heretics the Bourbon 
princes, and that the time might be come for hiding 
Henry III. in a convent ; that Hugh Capet had been 
an usurper, while the Lorraine princes had the true 
blood of Charles the Great. Meantime Henry of Navarre 
kept court at Nerac, where he was joined by his wife, 
Margaret of Valois. No one guessed what was in the 
young king. His easy grace and kindliness won all 
hearts, even while his vicious habits shocked the Calvinists. 
As yet he seemed to be a mere pleasant trifler, like his 
father Antony, who might easily be set aside. 

11. War of the Three Henries, 1584. — Matters were 
brought to a point by the death of Monsieur^ unmarried, 
in 1584. The king was childless, and Henry of Navarre 
was the next male heir, though his kindred with the house 
of Valois in the direct male line was so distant that they 
had no common ancestor nearer than Saint Lewis. The 
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Leaguers took an oath that no heretic should reign ; but 
they could not put forward either Guise or his cousin the 
Duke of Lorraine, without offending Phihp of Spain, 
whose help they needed. For as his wife Elizabeth had 
been the eldest daughter of Henry IL, he claimed the 
crown for her only child, Isabeh Clara Eugenia, To gain 
time the Leaguers recognized as heir Charles^ Cardinal of 
Bourbon^ uncle of the King of Navarre, intending after 
him to give the crown to one of the house of Lorraine, 
and to marry him to the Spanish princess. Mean- 
while the revolted Netherlanders were begging Henry IIL 
to accept their sovereignty and support them against 
Philip 1 1., and his trafficking with these Reformers 
brought the rage of w the Leaguers on him. One of his 
mignons, the Duke ofjoyeuse^ advised him to make friends 
wim the League and accept their terms ; another, >^<^Duke 
ofEpemon, would have had him throw himself for aid on 
the King of Navarre and the Huguenots. He preferred this 
. 7 last counsel, for he liked the boon companion of his youth, 
^ and he hated Guise, who had always scorned and tyrannized 
J over him, and was in effect what he was called in Joke, 
^ King of Paris. Guise was marching against Henry with 
12,000 men, when Catharine de' Medici, old, sick, and 
feeble as she was, once more came to tlie front. She met 
Guise at Nemours, agreed to all his demands except the 
disinheriting of the King of Navarre, who invited the 
king to come to his camp, where he would find only loyal 
subjects. In return Henry III. entreated his cousin to 
return to the Catholic Church, and so satisfy all parties. 
This correspondence made the League conjure the pope 
to render reconciliation impossible. Sixius V, was thus 
forced by Spanish power, against his own inclination, to 
excommunicate the two Bourbon cousins, and declare 
them incapable of inheriting the crown, to release the 
King of Navarre's dominions from their allegiance, and 
to call on the King of France to expel the relapsed 
heretics. In return Henry of Navarre caused a paper to 
be affixed to the gates of the Vatican declaring that 
^' Monsieur Sixtus," calling himself pope, had lied, appeal- 
ing from him to a general council, and demanding support 
firom all Christian kings. Meantime the war of the three 
Henries went on without much result, till on the 20th of 
October, 1587, the Bourbon princes met Joyeuse and the 
king at Coutras^ at the junction of the rivers Isle and 
Droune. The Huguenots had 6,500 men, the Royalists 

1 2 
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above 10,000, but officered by mignonsy so that the dash 
and bravery of Henry of Navarre gained in one hour the 
first complete victory ever won by his party. Joy ease was 
killed and his artillery taken ; but Henry then returned to 
B^rn, while an army of German Protestants, which was 
marchingt o join him, was cut off by Guise and Epemon. 

12. The Barricades, 1587. — The Catholics were divided 
into three parties, namely, the Leaguers, who would have 
no Calvinist king, nor toleration for a heretic ; the Royalists, 
who thought nothing could interfere with hereditary right ; 
and the Montmorency party, who made common cause 
with the Huguenots, in hopes of restoring the ancient power 
of the nobility. But the rail of the Duke of Joyeuse had 
so weakened the Royalists that Guise, in a conference at 
Nancy, decided that the time was come for forcing on the 
king the recognition of the Cardinal of Bourbon as his 
heir, the acceptance of the canons of the Council of Trent, 
and the establishment of the Inquisition. Whatever kingly 
feeling remained to Henry III. was shown in his wish to do 
justice to his heir, and he temporized till the people of 
Paris grew furious. Guise hurried from Nancy, and on 
the 7th of May, 1587, entered the capital, where he was 
welcomed as the Judas Maccabaeus of France, and going 
to the king at the Louvre, insisted on his accepting the 
terms of the League. Henry still delayed, and oegan to 
muster his Scottish and Swiss guards, thus giving rise to 
a report that there was to be a massacre of the Leaguers. 
The citizens, rising in 9xms, barricaded the streets, and in 
alarm Henry rode off to Blois. He was shot at as he 
passed the gate, and turning round he swore only to return 
through a breach in the walls. Still he was not out of 
reach of Guise, who came after him and forced him to 
consent to everything, and to become the mere tool of the 
League. The States-General were convoked at Blois, and 
before them Henry declared himself chief of the Lntgue, 
and submitted to decrees destroying the power of the 
crown. 

13. Murder of Guise, 1588. — Guise's conduct was inso- 
lent \ Henry's suite were abused, struck and wounded by 
the followers of the duke ; and it was the conmion report 
that Guise's sister, the Duchess ofMontpensier, kept a pair 
of gold-handled scissors with which to shave the head of 
the last Valois before he should be put into his convent. 
Henry's savage nature awakened, and with some of his 
guards he plotted the death of his tyrant Warnings were 
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sent to Guise ; but he was too proud and daring to heed 
them, and went as usual to the council at the palace on 
the 23rd of December, 1588. He was summoned into the 
king's apartments, where eight of Henry's gentlemen fell 
on him and killed him on the spot. The duke's brother, 
the cardinal, was killed the next day. The king then 
spumed the body with his foot, and Henry, going to the 
room where Queen Catharine lay iU in bed, said, " 1 am 
King of France, the King of Paris is dead." " Take care 
that you are not king of nothing," she answered ; " you 
have cut, can you sew up again ?" She died a fortnight 
later. Henry of Guise, though a violent and very far 
from a virtuous man^ had more honour and singleness of 
aim than either of the other two Henries, and his grand 
presence and noble manners had made him the idol of his 
party, as his death rendered him their martyr. All Catho- 
lic France oried out with horror, and Paris uttered roars 
of frenzy, tearing down the king' s coats of arms, destroy- 
ing his portraits, and talking of a republic. As Guise's 
children were infants, his brother Charles^ Duke of 
Mayenne, became head of the League, and levied war 
against the murderer. 

. 14, Murder of Henry III., 1589. — The only hope fbr 
Henry III. was in throwing himself on his brother-m-law 
of Navarre and owning him as his heir. The two kings 
were joined by all such Catholics as were unwilling to go 
all lengths with the Leag^uers, and at the head of 40,000 
men they blockaded Paris, while the Duke of Mayenne 
could only hover in the distance with 10,000. But the 
besieged, men, women, and children, were filled with 
passionate fury against the ally of heretics, the assassin 
of the champion of their faith. They were excited by 
the fierce appeals of the Duchess ot Montpensier and 
the savage sermons of the Dominicans and Jesuits. At 
last a yotmg DomiQican monk named Jacques Clement^ 
. the day before a general assault was expected, stole out 
of Paris in disguise, and, presenting a letter to the king, 
stabbed him during the reading of it. Thus Henry III. 
died on the 5th of August, 1589, in his thirty-eighth year, 
exhorting his friends to cleave to his cousin of Navarre. 
In him &e house of Valois became extinct. Under the 
kings of that house the kingdom had nearly perished, 
and, when its strength was restored, they had used it for 
wars of ambition. At last home troubles rent the kingdom, 
and the frivolity, falsehood, and cruelty of the sons of 
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Henry II. , corrupted by their own mother, caused the line 
to end in disgrace and wretchedness. During the 
two centuries of their reign the country, from the 
general impulse which affected all Europe, had advanced 
in art, learning, and the like, but it had gone back 
in the sense of personal honour, mercy, and morality. 
The whole policy of Europe had been infected by Italian 
craft, and falsehood was viewed as the licensed weapon 
of statesmen. But France bore off the palm, not only 
of:: deceit, but of treachery and bloodshed, and the 
standard of outward decency and female virtue fell to its 
lowest in the courts of Catharine de' Medici and her 
daughter Margaret. Earnest men had gone over to 
Calvinism, leaving only the dregs behind them ; but even 
religion on both sides was stained with the savage 
ferocity of the time. As a rule, no quarter was given, duels 
were conmion, private assassination was evetl more 
frequent, and both the Jesuit and Dominican orders 
were wont to deem any means justifiable which removed 
a foe of the Church. 

15. The Battle of Ivry, 1590. — Henry of Navarre, 
now Henry IV, of France, had been steeped to the 
utmost in the profligacy of the court, and though his 
sweet, generous temper, keen wit, and ready courage kept 
him fax above his unhappy cousins, his honour was not 
untainted, and he was a Huguenot rather by party than 
in faith. The South was now tranquil under Henry, and 
most of its cities were Huguenot ; but the whole North 
was a field of battle, fearfully devastated alike by both 
parties. The Cardinal of Bourbon was proclaimed king 
by the League as Charles X,, and troops were sent by 
Philip II. to his aid. But Spanish inteiierence was sure 
to rouse French hatred, and Henry IV. was accepted by- 
all the Royalist Catholics, and was aided by Elizabeth 
of England and the German Lutherans. In the winter 
he made great progress in Normandy, always respecting 
Catholic churches and restraining cruelties. While he 
was besieging Dreux, Mayenne came to relieve it, and a 
battle was fought in the plain of Ivry on the 14th of 
March, 1590. The Leaguers were blessed by a Franciscan 
friar, holding up a great cross, while the Huguenots sang 
a psalm, and Henry made one of the speeches that tell 
so much on the French, " Upon them ! God is for us. 
Behold His enemies and yours ! If signals fail you, 
follow my white plume. It shall lead the way to honour 
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and victory ! " His words were fulfilled. The army of 
the League was destroyed, and Mayenne escaped with 
difficulty. Henry' s victory at Ivry showed that his final 
success was only a matter of time ; but he could not 
march on Paris at once on account of the state of the 
roads, and also for want of money and supplies. These 
were kept back by his Catholic supporters, as they did 
not wish his success to be speedy, for they hoped that 
the difficulties in his way might lead him to accept their 
faith. 

16. The Sieges of Paris and Rouen, 1591. — ^The death 
of the Cardinal of Bourbon deprived the League of their 
shadow of a king. But Paris held out, and the Duke 
of Nemours^ Mayenne's brother, with all the magis- 
trates and captains, took an oath on the altar of Notre 
Dame to die rather than surrender. But they took no 
pains to provide stores, and, when Henry blockaded the 
city, the first fortnight caused suffering which he could 
not bear to witness. He granted a short truce and 
allowed useless mouths to leave the city, saying, " Paris 
must not become a graveyard." He even winked at 
food being introduced, which enabled it to hold out a 
month longer, until the advance of a Spanish army under 
Alexander Farnese^ Duke of Parma, forced him to raise 
the siege. Farnese was a most able general, and, by 
refusing Henry's offer of battle, forced him to break up 
his army, which was worn out by being eighteen months 
in camp. Then, throwing a Spanish garrison into Paris, 
Farnese returned to the Low Countries, while Henry, 
with a few troops, hovered about the capital. Paris was 
now in great misery, and so hated the Spaniards that any 
change would have been welcome. The Leaguers were 
beginning to dislike their allies far more than their 
enemies, and in the winter of 1591, when Henry was 
besieging Rouen, Mayenne let pass the chance of cutting 
him off, out of dislike to co-operate with Farnese. Henry 
let himself be pursued into Caux, where he hoped to de- 
stroy the Spaniards between the sea and the Seine. But 
Farnese brought down boats from Rouen and crossed the 
Seine at night, retreating to the Netherlands, where he 
died in a few weeks. 

17. Conversion of Henry IV., 1592. — Then came a 
pause, while Philip H. debated the terms of a marriage 
between his daughter. and the young Duke of Guise, 
and Henry listened to the arguments of the French 
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clergy. After a five hours' discussion he declared himself 
convinced, and on the 23rd of July, 1 592, he was received 
into the Roman Catholic Church and heard mass at St. 
Denys. This gained him hearty support from all loyal 
Catholics, and made many desert the League. City after 
city yielded to him, and he was crowned at Chartres on 
the 17th of February, 1594. Paris was weary of the war, 
and offered to admit him. He promised all that was 
asked, and when he made his entr>' on the 22nd of March, 
1594, there were such shouts of welcome, and such an ^ 

appearance of relief, that he said, " These poor people 1 

must have been well tyrannized over." He would not " 

have them kept from thronging him, for, as he said, ! 

" They are hungry to see a king." He pardoned every- 
body, even Madame de Montpensier. 3ut all the most 
desperate Leaguers had quitted the city and joined 
Mayenne. Henry was still under the ban of the pope, 
but the League only lingered on by Spanish support, and 
the small remnant was more desperate than ever. On 
the 27th of December, 1 592, Henry's life was attempted by 1 

a man who had been bred up by the Jesuits, and this ^ 

sealed their sentence of banishment. But a new pope, 
Clement VIILy resolved to return to the old Roman 
policy of balancing France against Spain. He therefore 
consented to absolve Henry on condition that the Council 
of Trent should be acknowledged in France, and that 
the heir of the crown, the young son of the lately 
deceased Prince of Cond^, should be bred up as a 
Catholic. Then in 1595, under the portico of St. Peter's 
at Rome, the pope first declared the former absolution at 
St Denys null and void, and then fonnally pronounced 
Henry to be absolved, and within the bosom of the 
Church. Still the League and the Spaniards continued the 
war, and at Fontaine Franqaise a skirmish became a 
batUe, in which Henry said he fought not for victory, but 
for existence; but he gained a complete victory; the 
Spaniards fell back on the Netherlands, and Mayenne 
was driven to make peace and extinguish the League, 
which had so perilously overshadowed the throne for 
eighteen years. Henry might well say that then for the 
first time he was a king indeed. But even then his 
seat was troubled by the dissensions of the different 
parties in the nation. There was a loyal, peace-loving, 
part of the nation which rejoiced to rest after forty years of 
savage ci^ war. There was also a Huguenot party, which 
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was grieved at Henry's change of faith, and thought 
that he was bound in gratitude to reserve his prime 
favour for them. The more fervent Catholics, on the 
other hand, looked with distrust at any favour shown to 
the Huguenots as a token that he was still Huguenot at 
heart Meanwhile a few nobles, who had risen either, on 
the ruin of other houses, or, by the favour of the Valois, 
such as Montmorency, Bouillon, Rohan, Biron, Epernon, 
were claiming power like that of old feudal times. They 
expected to make their own terms with a good-natured 
king who had had to fight hard for his crown, who had 
besides a foreign war on his hands, an empty treasury, 
and a wasted and ruined kingdom. To all these difH- 
culties Henry had only to oppose his own keen sagacity, 
a kindly spirit which honestly sought his people's welfare, 
a will that, though yielding in trifles, was firm whenever 
he thought fit, and a sweet, frank, lively grace that no 
one could withstand. Above all he had the wise head and 
faithful heart of his Huguenot friend, Maximilian de 
BethunCy Baron of Rosny and Duke of Sully, who had 
fought for him in all his wars, and was always ready 
with counsels befitting his own honour and the kingdom's 
good. 

18. End of the War with Spain, 1598.— The most 
pressing danger was. from Spain. An attempt had been 
made on Marseilles, and repulsed by the young Duke of 
Guise, now a true Frenchman ; but m the north-east the 
Spaniards, under the Count of Fuentes, guided by a 
fugitive Leaguer, took Calais and Ardres, and surprised 
Amiens. "It is time to leave off acting King of 
France, and to be King of Navarre again," cried 
Henry. But putting forth all his energies he retook 
Amiens after a six months' siege, and disconcerted the 
army which was trying to relieve the garrison. Terms of 
peace were offered, by which Philip II. consented to own 
Henry IV. as rightful King of France, while all the places 
taken on either side were restored, and the treaty of 
Vervens was signed on the 2nd of Mayj 1598, a few 
months before the death of Philip. 

19. The Edict of Nantes, 1598. — The next thing was 
to settle the position of the Huguenots. Henry was one 
of the few men of the time who hated persecution, and 
he owed too much to the Calvinists to throw them over. 
But they expected much more than he could give, and 
their principles were in themselves hostile to the authority 
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which the French kings thought the right of the crown. 
By law they had no recognized existence ; their marriages 
were invalid, and their children were not esteemed legiti- 
mate. In none of the agreements which had been made 
had it ever been allowed that every man throughout the 
kingdom might attend either Catholic or Protestant wor- 
ship as he thought best. What had been done had always 
been only to allow the Huguenot worship in certain par- 
ticular places, and to allow the Huguenots to hold certain 
particular towns. No one had yet been able to make one 
law in these matters for the whole nation, and though 
Henry's settlement came nearer to it than any that had 
been made before, full religious equality was not even 
now carried out. Huguenots were indeed admitted to all 
civil rights and to all offices equally with Catholics. On 
the other hand, the Huguenot worship was allowed only 
in the cities where they already had " temples," and on 
the estates of Calvinist nobles of the higher class, 3,500 
in number. To secure impartial justice, chambers were in- 
stituted for the Huguenots in the parliaments of all the pro- 
vinces where they were numerous, and they were allowed 
to keep all the cities they had garrisoned, to the number of 
two himdred, of which Rochelle and Montauban were the 
most important. Thus the Huguenots remained in some 
sort a distinct people from the rest of the nation, a state 
of things inconsistent alike with full national unity and 
with the full establishment of the royal power. The edict 
by which these changes were made, the famous Edict of 
Nantes^ was signed on the 13th of April, 1598, but it was 
not published for a year, nor registered by the Parliament 
of Paris till the 2nd of February, 1599. It was looked 
on as a temporary expedient to allow men's passions to 
cool, and, as the clergy hoped, to give them time to 
reclaim the Huguenots. In truth many did become 
Catholics : some indeed as time-servers, but many because 
the Church of France was rising out of the slough in 
which Calvin had found it. Some of the most admirable 
men who ever lived were then at work in it, and Henry 
encouraged them, although he continued to make a 
shameful use of the patronage of the crown. Nobles 
could obtain by a mere request for their younger sons, 
even in infancy, bishoprics, deaneries, and abbeys, these 
last sometimes empty ruins, with large estates attached 
to them. Henry's own life was a scandal. He had been 
utterly depraved under the training of Catharine de* 
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Medici^ and his wife Margaret was as bad as himself. 
But she had never come forward, as Queen of France, and 
lived in a not very respectable retreat. At last their 
marriage was set aside on the ground that the dispensa- 
tion had been forged, that the bride had never consented, 
and that Henry had then been a heretic. Even then it 
was hard to find a wife for Henry among European 
princesses, and his choice was another of the house of 
Medici, Mary, the daughter of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, a weak, vain, selfish, and mischievous woman. 

20. Administration of Sully, 1600. — ^The finances were 
in a deplorable state, and Henry did wisely by committing 
them to the faithful Sully. He found the royal domain 
almost entirely alienated, and the revenue far from equal to 
the expenditure. The collection of imposts was m the 
most untrustworthy hands, manufactures and commerce 
were ruined, and husbandry in a wretched state. SuUy's 
clear head and upright temper were set to bring this mass 
of confiision into order, and did their best to set farmers 
and peasants to work. In the South mulberry-trees were 
planted, the breeding of silk-worms and weaving of silk were 
encouraged, and these employments were eagerly taken up 
by the Huguenots, a thrifty and industrious race. Trade 
revived, and was fostered by a treaty with James I. of 
England ; the colonization of Canada began, and cod-fishing 
and the fur-trade were carried on upon Uie American coast. 
For the transport of merchandise at home, roads were 
repaired, bridges were renewed and built, a great canal 
system was arranged, stations for post-horses were fixed, 
and the entrances of towns were planted with avenues of 
trees, which still in some places bear the name of Rosnys. 
In truth Henry was the only King of France, except 
Philip Augustus and Lewis XL, who had any notion of 
what constituted the welfare and prosperity of a country. 
He was die only one since St. Lewis who had anything 
like a heart for his people, and this is his most real claim 
to the title of the Great. 

21. The Treachery of Biron, 1600. — The most difficult 
persons to deal with were the nobles of the king's party, 
who had become accustomed to lawless exercise of 
power during the wars, and held that their merit in 
supporting Henry could not be too highly rewarded. 
They thought moreover that the firee manners of the 
camp of the King of Navarre could be kept on by 
them in the court of the King of France. The most 
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dangerous of these was the Marshal Duke of Btron, an 
old companion in arms of Henry, who, though amply 
rewarded, thought his overweening claims neglected. 
He listened to the persuasions of Charles Emmanuel^ 
Duke of Savoy, who during the French troubles had re- 
covered the marquisate of Saluzzo without declaring war. 
When Henry called on him to resign it, he refused, trusting 
to support from Spain. The duke then, by the promise 
of his daughter's hand and of the government of Burgundy, 
persuaded Biron to engage to lead his master into danger 
and then go over to him. But Henry was too prompt, 
and marchied so quickly on Savoy, that, before the winter 
of 1 600- 1 closed the campaign, all the Savoyard towns 
on the northern slope of the Alps were in his hands. 
Spain did not stir, and Charles Emmanuel was forced to 
give up Bresse, Bugey, and Gex in exchange for Saluzzo. 
France thus lost heV outlying territory on the Italian side 
of the Alps ; but she gained in exchange the whole left 
bank of the Rhone from the point where that river turns 
southward, except the small states. Orange, Avignon, and 
Venaissin, which were now altogether surrounded by 
France. Then Biron, fearing that his plots might come to 
light, made known a part of them, and was pardoned. Still 
he could not rest, and in 1602 he leagued himself with the 
Dukes of Bouillon and Epemon and others who chafed 
against order, and even stirred up the Huguenots by hints 
that their religion was in danger. Poitou and Guienne 
were on the point of insurrection, with Spain and Savoy 
to back them, when Henry received wammg, and having 
a tour In the disaffected provinces, revived all their 

Personal affection for him. He then summoned Biron to 
is court. He was attached to his old comrade, and 
longed to forgive him. But this could not be without 
such full and free confession as might be a pledge for the 
future ; and Biron, thinking that his guilt was unknown, 
was obstinately silent, though the king twice lurged him in 
private to tell all, and assured him of pardon. Whoi he 
continued to conceal.whatever he could, the king, who had 
ample proofs of his dangerous designs^ dismissed him 
with the words, "Adieu, Baron of Biron,'* maiidng that 
he was fallen from all his acquired titles. He was tried 
by the Parliament of Paris, convicted by his own letters, 
and beheaded in 1602. The Duke of Bouillon, a Hu- 
guenot and lord of the little principality of Sedan^ fled 
to Geneva on the arrest of Biron. But he soon returned 
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to Sedan, and made it a rallyfng-point for discontented 
Calvinists, till, in 1606, Henry marched against him with 
a splendid train of artillery, and made him give up the 
city for four years. 

22. Murder of Henry, 16 10. — This artillery was the 
work of Sully, who was Master-General of the Ordnance. 
The great desire of both king and duke was to unite the 
powers of Europe in an attack on the two branches of the 
house of Austria in Spain and Germany. A cause of 

Suarrel presently arose respecting the succession to the 
uchy of Cleves, which was claimed by a Catholic heir 
on the one side, and a' Protestant, the Elector of Branden- 
burg, on the other, whom Henry pledged himself to 
support. As the dauphin Lewis was still a child, it was 
needful to appoint a regent before the king went on a 
campaigrn. The queen was the obvious person ; but she. 
had never been crowned, chiefly because Henry had been 
warned that there was danger in holding any pageant at 
Paris. For the old spirit of the League still smouldered 
there, and toleration of Calvinism was hateful to the 
Jesuits, who had never disowned the doctrine that it was 
right to kill princes who were foes to the faith. Mary's 
coronation had now become necessary, and it took place 
on the 13th of May, 16 10. The next day, as Henry was 
on his way to visit Sully, a man named Ravaillac leaped on 
the wheel of the carriage and stabbed him to the heart. 
The murderer was arrested, tortured, and put to death ; 
but he had no accomplices, and had acted on the fanatic 
idea that it was well to strike an enemy of the Church. 
Few kings have had more of the elements of greatness 
than Henry IV. He had hearty love of his people, clear 
perception of what was for their good, a spirit of toleration, 
and a power of winning hearts and discerning character 
which has been seldom equalled. The flaw in his nature, 
his unbridled licentiousness, was partly a family defect 
of the Botirbons, partly owing to the evil influences of 
Catharine de* Medici. Accompanying, as it did, so much 
that was noble and loveable, the example was of most 
pernicious effect, both in his own country and on those 
who were foolish enough to form their manners by those 
of the French. 

23. The Concini, 1610. — LeTvis XIIL became king at 
nine years old, with his mother Maryde Medici as regent. 
This was in truth the regency of two Italian attendants, 
one CoHciniy whom Mary created Marquis d*Ancrey and his 
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ynit Leonora Galigaiy who had unlimited power over the 
weak and foolish queen. Trusty old Sully saw the treasure 
which he had gathered for his master lavished on these 
unworthy favourites, and he was treated with neglect 
bordering on insolence. The war was abandoned, and 
an alliance was sought with Spain, and strengthened by a 
contract of marriage for the young king and his sister 
with the two eldest children of Philip III, The Prince 
of Cond^ returned, and there was a constant rivalry 
between him and the Duke of Guise ; but they were as 
inferior to their grandfathers in spirit and purpose as the 
present Florentine regent was to Catharine in talent and 
strength of will. Every office in Church or State could be 
bought by bribes to Madame d'Ancre, and her husband's 
magnificence was intolerable to the proud old nobility, 
while the king, naturally a dull and backward boy, was 
purposely under-educated that their power might the 
longer endure. 

24. The States-General, 1614. — The king was declared 
of ^ age at fourteen on the 2nd of October, 16 14, and three 
weeks afterwards a meeting of the States- General took 
place. In the last reign a financier named Paulet.hdA 
increased the revenue by allowing magistrates to purchase 
the succession to their offices for their families. This 
right was called la Paulette, and the nobles demanded 
both its abolition and their own continued exemption 
from taxation. On the other hand, the Third Estate 
or commons, consisting of deputies from the towns, 
demanded to have the taxes reduced by one quarter, and 
also a suspension of pensions. Every noble in office 
about the court had a pension paid out of the taxes, and 
since the death of Henry IV. the number of these had 
been doubled. Thus the burghers and peasants paid 
to feed the luxury of the nobles, who were never taxed at 
all, and whose exemption belonged not only to the head of 
each family, but to every branch to the remotest genera- 
tion. When the brave Auvergnat deputy Savaron warned 
the nobility to their faces of the consequences of such 
oppression, such an uproar at his insolence arose that the 
clergy interfered and he made a sort of apology. Still 
the burgher deputies demanded some account of the ex- 
penditure of the sums they paid ; but the clergy were the 
first to exclaim that this would be opening the forbidden 
sanctuary to the people. After three months' debate, 
weary of the strife, the nobles and clergy promised thai 
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the taxes should be reduced and pensions suspended, pro- 
vided the Third Estate would consent to the publication 
of the Council of Trent and the re-admission of the 
Jesuits to the University of Paris. The king held a 
solemn session on the 24th of February, 161 5, and received 
the papers with the many reasonable demands of the Third 
Estate. The next day, when the deputies were going to 
meet to hear his answer, they found the doors closed 
against hkn, and commands were issued from the king 
that they should return home. No promises to them were 
kept, no grievances were redressed, and they could only 
break up in helpless anger and disappointment. The 
States-General were never again called together till one 
hundred and sixty years later, when the terrible conse- 
quences came which a better spirit in 161 5 might have 
averted. The whole country was indignant at the favour 
of Concini, and at the Spanish connexion which reversed 
the policy of one hundred and twenty years ; but Mary 
de' Medici heeded no remonstrance, and took her children 
to Bourdeaux, where Lewis XIII. was married to Anne of 
Austria, 

25. The Fall of the Concini, 1617. — The influence of 
the Concini had hitherto put down all opposition. They 
hoped much from the dull, sluggish nature of the king, 
never guessing that a young page named Charles Albert 
de Luynes was preparing means of breaking their yoke, 
and forming a plot in the Louvre among the few whom 
the young king could trust. Armed with written authority 
from the king, De Viiry^ captain of the guards, met Con- 
cini at the entrance of the Louvre with the words, " I 
arrest you," and, as Concini called for help, fired a pistol 
at him. The words "By order of the king" prevented 
any one from interfering, and Concini was soon despatched. 
Then Luynes hurried up-stairs to announce to Lewis, " Sire, 
from this moment you are a king." The nobles hurried to 
congratulate their master that he and they were free from 
a hated tyrant. The queen-mother retired to Blois, and 
the only other victim was Concini's wife. Her real crime 
was the taking of bribes, but she was tried before the 

Parliament for witchcraft. When asked by what arts she 
ad gained her power over the queen, she replied, " By 
the mastery of a strong mind over a weak one.' But her 
fate was fixed, and she was beheaded, and afterwards 
burned on the 8th of July, 161 7. 

26. Ministry of Luynes, 16 17. — Luynes was created 
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duke, and was the last Constable of France. He was as 
rapacious as Concini, and was only less hated because, as 
he was a native noble, his power was less galling than 
that of a low-bom stranger. Besides, under his guidance 
the king showed some spirit ; he took the part of Savoy 
against Spain with good effect, and gave his sister Chris- 
Una in marriage to the Prince of Piedmont. The Hugue- 
nots had meantime arranged an union of all their 
congregations in different provinces, their affairs being 
managed by a central council. Such a network was felt 
by government to be perilous, and was held to transgress 
the conditions of the Edict of Nantes. Lewis was there- 
fore led by Luynes to take steps against them. The 
counties of Foix and Bdam had been placed under the 
system of Calvin by Joan of Navarre ; but her grandson 
Lewis required the re-establishment of the Catholic Chtu'ch 
and the restoration of all the alienated ecclesiastical 
property. He went in person to make the change, nor 
does he seem to have met with any resistance. No sooner 
however had he returned, than, contrary to the king's 
command and to all good counsel, an assembly was held 
by the Huguenot chiefs at Rochelle. The king now held 
that the conditions of Nantes were broken, and took to 
arms. Rochelle was blockaded by the Duke of Epernon, 
and Montauban by Lewis himself with the constable. 
Both sieges were lengthy ; fever came with autumn, and 
Lewis was forced to retreat, not, however, till Luynes 
sickened and died at the age of thirty-two, in December, 
1 62 1. The next year the royal army under Condd took 
Montfielliery and the Huguenots were forced to submit to 
the loss of all their cities, except Rochelle and Montau- 
ban. They were now forbidden to hold meetings for any 
cause save matters of-religious discipline. 

27. Cardinal de Richelieu, 1624. — The king was so dull 
and feeble that he could not live without some one to act 
for him, and yet he was sure to chafe against any one who 
had the mastery over him. For a few years there was a 
struggle between Mary de* Medici and the Princes of 
Condd, till at last the power was grasped by the far 
stronger hands of Armand Duplessis de Richelieu* 
This man, who was then Bishop of Lugon, and had 
been lately created a cardinal, was the ablest states- 
man in Europe. His force of character made him as 
powerfiil as any despotic monarch, and he wielded*his 
naight for the aggrandizement of his country abroad and 
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for the increase of the royal power at home. All his vast 
abilities were devoted to enlarging the power of the French 
crown, while he made its actual wearer one of his most 
obedient servants, not out of love, but out of fear and 
helplessness. He allowed the king a personal friend, 
generally an insignificant youth ; but, as soon . as the king 
and his companion showed any signs of a wish to shake 
off the yoke, the favourite was sure to fall, and the loss 
was borne with strange indifference. But Lewis was quite 
untainted with the usual royal vices ; he was religious and 
conscientious, and failed onlv from want of capacity and 
sluggishness of feeling which made him hard and dull. 
28. The Siege of Rochelle, 1626.— In 1625 the king's 
sister Henrietta Maria was married to Charles the First 
of England. George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who 
came over to bring the bride to England, gave great 
offence at court by his presumptuous behaviour towards 
the queen. He then set on foot secret negotiations with 
the Duke of Rohafty the leading Huguenot noble, and his 
party were encouraged by the promise of the help of an 
English force. Troops could easily be landed on the 
western coast as long as Rochelle was in possession of the 
Calvinists. Buckingham actu^ly brought a fleet, which 
took the little island of Rh^ as a stronghold whence to 
throw succours into Rochelle. On this the king and car- 
dinal set forth to besiege the place, while Buckingham 
went back to England for reinforcements. The fortifi- 
cations were admirable, and the besieged resisted nobly, 
encouraged by the Duke of Rohan and his mother, who 
shared &e dangers and privations of the people witn the 
greatest constancy. The cardinal on his side was equally 
determined ; he blockaded the citv on the land side, and 
caused a mole to be built across the harbour to cut it off 
from aid by sea, a work which lasted (slx on into the next 
year. Buckingham was embarking to bring relief, when 
ne was murdered, and the hundred vessels sent under the 
Earl of Lindsey only arrived after the mole was finished. 
They could attempt nothing, and could only try to obtain 
favourable terms for the Rochellois. The lives of the 
besieged were granted, but the old freedom of the city was 
taken away, and Catholic worship was restored in the prin- 
cipal churches, though Calvinism was still tolerated. But 
Richelieu could congratulate himself on having taken 
away a source of disunion, weakness, and disaffection in 
the kingdom, whose removal was absolutely necessary 

K 
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for his plans. This was in truth the end of the sixty 
years of desolating religious wars. Huguenots were still 
numerous, especially in the South ; but with the taking of 
Rochelle their apolitical importance ended. The Church 
of France was also infinitely improved. Men of great 
piety and talent were working hard to purify her clergy, 
and doing wonderful deeds of charity. Thus many of 
the conscientious and high-minded among the Huguenot 
nobility were converted, while many others became 
Catholics from less worthy motives. 



CHAPTER VIII 

POWER OF THE CROWN. 

I. The Mantuan War, 1628. — ^Just as the wars with 
England had resulted in the increase of the strength oi 
the crown of France, so the Huguenot wars had broken 
the strength of the nobles and of many of the cities. 
The king could not 'but reap the benefit when all his 
interests were in the hands of such a man as Richelieu, 
who deemed it his highest duty to gather all power in the 
hands of the sovereign. He himself was ruler in the 
king's name, hated by every one, but felt to be indispen- 
sable. He did not fear to revive the old national policy of 
resistance to the House of Austria. On the death of the 
Duke of Mantua^ the heir to his duchy was Charles of 
Gonzaga, the head of a branch of that family which held 
the duchy of Nevers and had become wholly French. But 
both the King of Spain and the Emperor were alike bent 
on preventing any French prince from again getting a 
footing in Italy ; the Spanish garrison of Milan therefore 
seized Mantua, and Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, 
was encouraged to set up a claim to Montferrat, so that 
Casal alone was left to the Duke of Nevers. No sooner 
had Rochelle -surrendered than Lewis XIII. and Richelieu 
hurried to relieve Casal. And as a Spanish and a German 
army advanced at the same time, unfortunate Savoy was 
so wasted between them that the duke is said to have 
died of grief in 1630. Moreover the plague broke out, 
and so reduced all the armies that all parties were j^lad tq- 
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accept the mediation of the Pope, Urban VI I L^ and to 
leave Charles of Nevers to enjoy his duchy of Mantua. 

2. Rebellion of Gaston of Orleans, 1632. — Richelieu's 
power over the king was hateful to all. The queen mother 
Mary de' Medici, the king's brother Gaston^ Duke of 
Orleans^ called Monsieur, and Henry ^ Duke of Mont- 
morency^ all were bent on overthrowing it. But the car- 
dinal's strength lay in the king's helplessness, and, when 
Mary bade her son choose between his mother and his 
servant, she found herself forced to go into banishment, 
and died in great poverty. Her son Gaston had lost his 
wife, the heiress of Montpensier, at the birth of a daughter, 
and, being offended at a refusal to let him marry one of 
the Gonzaga family, he bound himself and Montmorency, 
with other foes of the cardinal, to rise and free the king. 
Help was looked for from both branches of the House of 
Austria. Gaston then fled to Lorraine, and there married 
Margaret, daughter of Duke Charles III, He then entered 
Burgundy with a hired force, and put forth a manifesto 
calling on the people to rise against the tyranny of the 
cardinal Not a single person joined him till he reached 
Languedoc, where Montmorency thought his, honour 
pledged to rise in his cause. There was no tim6 for aid 
to come from Spain ; a French army watched the borders 
of Lorraine, and Gaston and Montmorency fought a 
hopeless battle at Caste Inaudry with the royal forces. 
Montmorency was taken, severely but not mortally 
wounded, so that he was made a signal instance of the 
cardinal's severity. He was beheaded on the 30th of 
October, 1632, and was much mourned, for this rebellion 
had been his only crime, and he was the last of a brave 
family. Gaston, who was still heir to the crown, was 
spared, but was allowed to live in retirement with crippled 
means. He withdrew for a while to the Netherlands. He 
was too weak and cowardly ever again to do much mischief, 
and in 1639 the birth of a dauphin, and two years later of 
another prince, relieved France from the fear of falling 
into his hands. 

3. Share of France in the Thirty Years War, 1638. — 
All this time Germany was rent by the Thirty Years War. 
Richelieu followed the old policy of siding with the foes 
of the House of Austria, but as yet without taking up arms. 
But when the campaigns of Gustavus Adolfihus, followed 
up by the successes of Bemhard 0/ Saxe- Weimar and th,e 
defection of Wallensteinv had weakened the Emperor 
—*"■■■ K 2 
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Ferdinand I Ly the cardinal prevented the war from dying 
out by promising aid to the Protestants. Presently he 
found a pretext for declaring war. In 1635 the Spaniards 
entered Trier, and made the Archbishop, who was an 
ally of France, prisoner. The Prince of Cond€ marched 
into the Low Countries, but was driven back by the im- 
perial forces, which ravaged Picardy and threatened Paris. 
This roused the spirit of the French, and the invaders 
were forced to retreat before the winter. Still the war 
was at first a gp-eat strain on France. Three armies had 
to be kept on foot at the same time, in the Low Countries, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees, all without any marked suc- 
cess. Gradually however the Duke of Lorraine was so 
reduced that in 1642 he came to make his peace at Paris ; 
the king's sister Christine, who was regent of Savoy for 
her son Charles Emmanuel IL^ likewise made peace. 
Germany was exhausted by one of the most savage wars 
that ever was waged, and again peace was talked of, but 
Richelieu had not gained all he wished, and persevered. 
A revolt in Catalonia enabled him to attack Spain itself, 
and he ordered Perpignan to be besieged in the same 
year. The king set off to be present, and Richelieu 
followed slowly, almost in a dying state, though as fiercely 
watchful as ever. 

4. The Conspiracy of Cinq Mars, 1642. — The present 
favourite of the king was the Marquis of Cinq MarSy a 
youth who seemed merely vain and frivolous, but whose 
mind was full of the example of Luynes. Knowing how 
weary the king was of Richelieu, he meant to make a bold 
stroke to break his fetters. He had drawn into the scheme 
his friend De Tkou, a man hitherto of high character. 
Again tlie king was concerned in a plot against his own 
prime minister, and favoured plans which were supported 
not only by the disgraced Dukes of Orleans and Bouillon, 
but by the Spaniards themselves. It is not known how 
Richelieu discovered the plot; but he acted at once. 
Cinq Mars was arrested, so were Bouillon and De Thou, 
and Gaston was threatened till, as usual, he betrayed 
everything. Cinq Mars and De Thou were tried by the 
Parliament of Lyons and beheaded together, exciting 
much pity, while Richelieu was proportionably hated. 

5. Death of Richelieu, 1642. — So ill was the cardinal 
that he could only travel in a huge litter, borne by eighteen 
of his guards, bareheaded. Breaches had* to be made in 
the walls to admit it into the towns as he returned from 
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Lyons to Paris. For six weeks longer he ruled with the 
same might and skill as ever, guiding the course of the 
armies, and fixing the government not only as it was to 
be after his own death, but after that of the king, whose 
health, never strong, was fast failing. The Duke of 
Orleans was not only declared incapable of being regent, 
but was deprived of his province of Auvergne and of his 
troops, so as never to be able to attempt further mischief. 
As his own successor Richelieu seems to have recom- 
mended Julius Mazzariniy a sharp-witted Italian priest, 
whom he had trained to understand his policy, namely 
the exaltation of the crown of France, at all costs. That 
policy Richelieu had carried out with unflinching stern- 
ness, and with ability which has seldom been rivalled. 
He had trodden down all human rights, whether of single 
persons, of bodies of men, or nations ; but he viewed all 
this as the simple duty of the prime-minister of France. 
When the last sacraments were brought to him, he said, 
"Behold my Judge, before whom I shall soon appear; 
I pray Him to condemn me if I ever meant aught save 
the welfare of rehgion and the state." In this confidence 
he died on the 4th of December, 1642. He had greatly 
promoted trade, husbandry, and learning, and he is looked 
on as a kind of second founder of the great theological 
college of the Sorbonne. His use of Church patronage 
was often conscientious, and he encouraged the attempts 
that were being made to raise the tone of the clergy. 
The French Academy, which has had so great an influence 
on taste and literature, was founded by him. But all the 
benefits of his administration were outweighed by the evils 
of the overgrown power which he had gained for the crown, 
and the destruction of almost every check on the royal 
will. The nobility, deprived of all employments that 
could train them in wholesome public spirit, had no career 
open to them but that of soldiers or courtiers, and 
received pensions from the treasury, which was filled 
solely from the earnings of the burghers and peasants. 

6. Accession of Lewis XIV., 1643. — Mazarin carried 
on the government after Richelieu's death, while Lewis 
XIII. was wasting away, until he died on the 14th of May, 
1643. He was perhaps the weakest and most helpless 
man who ever had a brilliant and successful reign. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son, a child of five years old, 
who was afterwards famous as Lewis the Fourteenth, His 
mother, Anne of Austria, the last of the queens regent of 
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France, was a dignified, graceful woman of forty-two, pious 
and conscientious, in the ignorant, narrow-minded manner 
of fi.n under-educated Spanish princess, kind and warm- 
hearted, but entrenched in etiquette. She had been cut 
to the heart by the neglect with which she had been treated, 
and had given her sympathy to all the endeavours to over- 
throw Richelieu. The nobility were therefore much dis- 
appointed to find that all her confidence was given to 
Mazarin, who had just been made a cardinal, and did his 
best to carry on the policy of his predecessor. But the 
silky manner of the Italian clerk was so unlike the lordly 
strength of the French noble, that the saying was, " After 
the lion comes the fox." 

7. Campaign of the Duke of Enghien, 1643 — 8. — ^The 
death of the lion had made the Spaniards think that the 
fortunes of France were lost, and they had invaded Picardy 
and laid siege to Rocroy even before the death of Lewis 
XIII. The French army, which came to the defence, was 
led by Lewis of Bourbon, Duke o/Enghien, eldest son of 
the Princ^ of Condd, a master in the new style of warfare. 
In the course of the Thirty Years War military tactics 
had become a regular science, and mere hard fighting was 
comparatively despised. Three days after the new reign 
had begun, Enghien gained a most brilliant victory at 
Rocroy, in which the whole of the famous Spanish infantry, 
first formed by Gonzalo de Cordova, were slain as they 
stood rather than retreat or surrender. The old Count of 
Fuentes, who had fought against Henry IV., was found 
dead in an arm-chair at their head. " Were I not to conquer 
it is thus I would die," said Enghien. He then advanced, 
and took Thionville, He then, together with the other 
great captain of France, the Viscount of Turenne, younger 
brother of the Duke of Bouillon, advanced into Germany. 
They fought a terrible battle at Freiburg with the 
Austrian general Mercy, after which all the cities on the 
Rhine from Bcisel to Coblenz surrendered. There was 
another victory at Nordlingen, where Mercy was killed ; 
but Enghien was then kept back by a fever, while Turenne 
pushed on into Bavaria and won another battle on the 
Lech, On his recovery Enghien resumed the command 
in the Low Countries, took the important port of Dunkirk, 
and gained a splendid victory at Lens, The French armies 
in Savoy and on the Spanish frontier had been pushing 
on, and the Emperor Ferdinand III. was so weary of the 
war as to consent to conferences at Miinster. At last, in 
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1648, the Thirty Years War was ended by the Peace of 
West/alia, France nc iv received all the towns, districts, 
and rights of every kind belonging to the House of Austria 
in Elsass. This gave her a large isolated territory in the 
middle of the Empire. It gave her the Rhine frontier for 
a considerable space, and she even received Breisach on the 
right bank of the Rhine. But Strassburg and the other 
towns and districts in Elsass which had not belonged to 
the House of Austria remained independent members of 
the Empire. At the same time the three bishoprics of 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun, which had been held by France 
for nearly one hundred years, were formally ceded by the 
Empire. Thus France now had a most confused frontier 
towards Germany. There were pieces of French territory 
surrounded by the Empire, and pieces of the Empire sur- 
rounded by the new French territory. Such a frontier was 
sure to lead to further conquests, but they did not come on 
this side just yet. Savoy was included in the treaty, but 
Spain refused^ though the war only languished in the Low 
Countries. 

9. The Fronde, 1647. — France was far from peace at 
home. She was full of jarring elements, which had been 
kept down by Richelieu's mighty hand, but which could 
not fail to break forth under a successor who was not 
only hated, but despised, and only upheld by the queen. 
The struggle was begun by the Parliament of Paris, in 

1647, before the war was over. It must be remembered 
that the French parliaments were not leg^slativeassemblies, 
but courts of justice. In the parliament of Paris the 
spiritual and lay peers of the original French dominion 
had a right to sit ; but the working members were lawyers, 
most of whom held their offices by purchased right of 
hereditary succession. The king's edicts became valid on 
their registry by the parliament. But the parliament itself 
could originate no laws, and it was an open question 
whether it could invalidate an edict by refusing to register 
it. Whenever there had been the slightest opposition,- the 
king had always overruled it by coming in person and 
demanding its registration, which was called holding a bed 
of justice. The point was at last brought to issue, for the 
three wars, together with the numerous court pensions, 
meant to keep the nobles quiet, led to constant calls for 
money. Tax followed tax, till, on the 15th of January, 

1648, the parliament took the great step of refusing to 
register five newly-devised imposts. At the same time 
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the four courts connected with the raising and managing 
of the finances combined to draw up regulations for the 
future management of the taxes. The queen and her 
minister were most indignant at such unheard-of pre- 
sumption ; but the nobility, though hating the ** men of 
the gown " with the senseless pride of their order, hated 
Mazarin so much more that many were willing to make a 
tool of the parliament for his overtlurow. It was already 
true that the French government was a despotism tem- 
pered by epigrams ; and as speeches and lampoons were 
launched by persons who tried to hide after they had shot 
their dart, some one compared them to children with a 
sling {fronde)f who let fly a stone and ran away. Thus 
La Fronde came to be the recognized title of the struggle 
now beginning, in which the friends of the cardinal were 
C2\\&6. Massarins, and his enemies Frondeurs, Matthew 
Mole, the president of the parliament, was a good and 
upright man, who tried in vain to keep the peace ; but 
factious speeches alarmed the queen, and, in the midst of 
the Te Deum for the battle of Lens, she sent the lieu- 
tenant of the guards to arrest three of the members. 
Two were taken, but one escaped, and the report spread 
in Paris, and the cardinal's carriage was attacked, some of 
his attendants killed, and the streets barricaded. The 
parliament came in a body to the palace to demand 
the release of the members, and affairs were in too 
critical a state for a refusal, either of this or of their other 
demands. This was the very day on which the peace of 
Miinster was signed ; the royal troops therefore began to 
come home, and with them Lewis of Bourbon, whom we 
have hitherto heard of as Duke of Enghien, but whom his 
father's death, in 1647, had made Prince of Condi, He 
hated Mazarin ; but a quarrel with the Duke of Orleans, 
together with his feelings as a prince of the blood, made 
him take part with the court. By his advice the queen 
carried off her two sons and all the Court to the empty 
palace of St. Germain in the middle of the night. There 
she accused the law of&cers of treason, and sent Cond^ 
with his troops against Paris. The parliament replied by 
a sentence of banishment against Mazarin, closing the 
gates, and levying troops. With them were Cond^s sister, 
Anne Genevieve^ Duchess of Longueville^ the handsome 
Duke of Beauforty son gf an illegitimate son of Henry 
IV., and such a favourite with the mob that he was called 
the king of the market-places ; also the clever, satirical 
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John Francis de Gondi, coadjutor to his uncle the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and afterwards known as Cardinal de Reiz. 
The blockade was not very effective, for Condi's troops 
were not strong enough to stop the supplies of food, and 
when Turenne took the side of the Fronde, the Court 
offered terms of peace. The people of Paris, being weary 
of the siege, accepted them, though Mazarin remained 
, , minister, and things went on much as before. This hollow 
flusiv peace was signed at Renil on the 4th of March, 1649. 

10. The Second War of the Fronde, 1650. — Condd 
thought himself the first person in the kingdom, and gave 
himself intolerable airs. Mazarin determined to have 
him arrested, and actually made him, as a member of the 
council, sign an order for his own imprisonment without 
seeing what it was. He was shut up in the Castle of 
Vincennes with his brother the Prince of Conti and his 
brother-in-law the Duke of Longueville. Bouillon was 
also made prisoner. Their wives did their utmost to 
deliver them. Madame de Longueville, who tried to 
raise Normandy, failed, and had to fiee in disguise to 
Holland ; but the Princess of Condd stirred up Bol|rdeaux, 
and Turenne united with the Spaniards. The mob of 
Paris again rose, and fancying that the queen was again 
going to steal away the king, invaded the palace at 
night, and insisted on seeing him in his bed. He feigned 
sleep all the time they were passing through his room, but 
he was old enough never to forget the insult. Mazarin 
felt that he must yield to the storm ; he left Paris, set the 
princes at liberty, and left the country. But he still cor- 
responded with the queen, and directed her in everything. 

11. Third War of the Fronde, 1651.— Condi's pride 
and overbearing manners soon gave general ofience, 
and the queen intreated the coadjutor De Retz to 
assist her in getting rid of him and bringing back the 
cardinal. Finding out what was going on, Cond^ came 
to the parliament with an armed following ; there was a 

.furious quarrel, and the coadjutor was almost killed by 
the Duke of Rochefoucauld. Cond^s pride had set queen, 
Fronde, and people all alike against him, and in his wrath 
he went off to Guienne and, according to the usual plea 
of the rebels, raised an army to free the king from bad 
advisers. The effect was to make Anne of Austria recall 
Mazarin, whereupon Paris shut its gates and again de- 
clared him an outlaw. There was throughout an absurd 
element in this war, and never more so tlian when. 
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though Gaston of Orleans was standing neuti^ his 
daughter, Anne Marie of Montpensievy commonly called 
La Grande Mademoiselle^ went to her father's city of 
Orleans, and closed the gates against the king. Cond^ 
made his way into Paris, and by a rule of terror obtained 
supplies of money. Turenne, now on the side of the 
court, blockaded the city, and there was a desperate battle 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine, in which Cond^ was worsted*, 
and would have been cut off, had not Mademoiselle, by 
storming and entreating, obtained that the gate of Paris 
should be left open. Cond^ showed no gratitude, and 
behaved with unbearable violence, turning people more 
completely against him. Mazarin, seeing tnat his own 
absence would best allay the passions that had been 
stirred up, again left France. By this time the real cause 
had been forgotten in personal hatred, and, when Mazarin 
was gone, the queen found it easy to make terms with 
Paris and the parliament. Cond^, disdaining pardon, 
became a traitor to his country, and entered the army of 
the King of Spain. Peace was restored in 1653. Two 
years later Mazarin came back, no one making any ob- 
jection, and in 1657, when the parliament was going to 
debate on some fresh taxes, the young king walked in 
dressed for hunting, with a whip in his hand, and said, 
" Gentlemen, everybody knows what troubles have been 
caused by meetings of parliament I mean tb prevent 
them henceforth. I order that there shall be no more 
discussion of the edicts which I* send down to be regis- 
tered. I forbid the president to allow these meetings, 
and you to demand them." The lawyers submitted meekly, 
and so ended the last struggle in which it was sought to 
maintain any check on the royal power. Resistance had 
been begun by public-spirited men, but it had been stifled 
in the mere personal rivalries of courtiers and ladies. 
Henceforth there was no hindrance to the huge demands 
of the crown upon the citizens and the peasants. The whole 
history of the Fronde is a great contrast to the civil war 
in England, a few years before. It is remarkable for the 
lightness, selfishness, and pettiness of the chief actors, 
none of whom, except a few of the law officers, who soon 
passed out of notice, cared for anything but court intrigue 
and personal loves and hates. 

12. The Battle of Dunkirk, 1658.— The English royal 
family were exiles in France during the whole war of the 
Pronde, and until, in 1657, Cromwell entered into an 
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alliance with France, and made it a condition that the 
princes should no longer be harboured there. They were 
then serving in the army of Turenne in the Low Coun- 
tries, but they now went over to the Spaniards. Condd was 
commanding there, but he was greatly hampered by the 
Spanish generals, who did not half trust him. The great 
struggle was before Dunkirk y which Mazarin had under- 
taken to besiege and make over to the English. Turenne 
attacked it suddenly, and the Spanish army, hastening 
up, gave batde to the French, contrary to Condd's advice, 
on the sandhills round the city called Dunes, Turenne 
gained the victory, and Dunkirk was speedily taken and 
given to the English. 

13. The Peace of the P3rrenecs, 1659. — Many other 
cities of the Netherlands fell into the hands of the 
French, and Philip IV, of Spain, weary of the war, came 
to terms. He sent his prime-minister, Lewis de Haro, to 
meet Mazarin on the Isle of Pheasants, in the middle of 
the Bidassoa, where the Peace of the Pyrenees was con- 
cluded. By this treaty the French frontier was advanced 
some way into the Spanish Netherlands, taking in nearly 
all Artois and parts of Flanders and Hainault. At the other 
end Spain surrendered Roussillon and Cerdagne, bringing 
the French frontier to the Eastern Pyrenees. Lorraine was 
given back to its duke ; but he had to surrender the duchy 
of Bar, which united the three bishoprics to the body of 
the French kingdom. A few years later however Bar 
was restored to him. Cond^ was pardoned and made 
governor of Burgundy. Also Lewis XIV. the next year 
married Maria Teresa^ the daughter of Philip IV., who 
on her marriage renounced all right of succession to the 
Spanish dominions on behalf of herself and her de- 
scendants. His brother Philip, who, on Gaston's death, 
was created Duke of Orleans, and like him was called 
Monsieur, married Henrietta^ the youngest daughter of 
Charles I. of England. 

14. Rule of Lewis XIV., 1660.— The Peace of the 
Pyrenees was the last work of Mazarin's life. He died 
in 1 66 1, and when, the day after, the king was asked who 
should be consulted on state affars, he answered, '^ My- 

• self." He was then twenty-three, and, from that time for 
fifty-four years, he was his own prime-minister, for, as 
Mazarin had truly said of him, ''there was enough in 
him to make four kings and one honest man.'' He had 
untiring industry, and had learned the secret of the two 
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cardinali' government, which was to look on France as the 
greatest country in the world, and" on everything in it as 
intended to serve for the glory of the crown. But his 
success was greater than theirs. For Richelieu had to 
work for a dull invalid, and Mazairin for a child, while 
Lewis XIV. had to work for himself, and believed in him- 
self with the fullest faith. Not only did he reap the re- 
sults of their labours, but his natural dignity and courtesy, 
pervaded by the most intense self-assertion^ made him be 
looked on by all ranks during his long reign rather as a 
demigod than as a king. Princes of the blood, nobles, and 
all, thought of him as the fountain of honour, and were 
ready to hang on him in contented dependence. Of&ces 
about the court were infinitely multiplied as excuses for 
retaining them there and pensioning them. The taxes 
still were frightfully heavy ; but under the good manage- 
ment of the controller-general Colbert they were for the 
time more endurable. This faith in himself was the chief 
lesson with which Lewis began life. He had been very 
ill-educated, more from the ignorance and narrowness of 
his mother and Mazarin than from design, and this per- 
haps helped to puff him up with the notion of his own 
greatness, and prevented him from seeing that he had 
any duties except to himself. I^e professed a stately 
and formal kind of religion, but he gave great scandal 
by his personal vices, and especially by an attempt to 
give his illegitimate children the position of legitimate 
members of the royal family. By this time the 
world had come to look on the king's morals as 
something out of all common rule, and other princes, 
dazzled by the splendour of Lewis's court, greatly 
damaged themselves and their countries by imitating both 
his tyranny and his immorality. This was a time when 
France was full of great men. Colbert, who was at the 
head of the finances, contrived by good management to 
make the royal revenue much larger, while the weight of 
taxation was less felt, and at the same time opened new 
branches of industry, Cherbourg glass, Abbeville cloth, 
Gobelins tapestry, Lyons silk, and he did his best to pro- 
mote colonization and to create a navy. Louvois was 
minister at war, and Sebastian Vauban^ an engineer, was 
a master of the science of regular fortifications. It was 
also an Augustan age of literature, made memorable by 
the sermons of Bossuet, the devotional works of Fenelon, 
the cynical maxims of La Rochefoucauld, the memoirs of 
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a swarm of clever and brilliant writers, the tragedies of 
Racine and Comeille^ the comedies of Molilrey and the 
brilliant, familiar, letters of Marie de Sevigne, In fact 
there is no period of history so brought forward into a 
perfect glare »as that strange vision of vain glory, the age 
of Lewis XIV. 

15. War in the Low Countries, 1665. — In 1665 died 
Philip IV. of Spain. His only son Charles JL was but 
four years old, and showed tokens of idiotcy. He was the 
son of Philip's second wife, and, as an old la'w in Brabant 
gave the preference to the daughters of the ^st marriage 
over the sons of the second, Lewis, notwithstanding his 
wife's renunciations, set up a claim on her behalf. He 
bought Dunkirk from the English, invaded the Nether- 
lands, and conquered the county of Burgundy, which 
was now conmionly called Franche CemtL But the 
rest of Europe took alarm, and a triple alliance was 
formed against him by England, Sweden, and the United 
Provinces. Lewis was now forced to make peace, and by 
the Peace of Aix la Chapelle^ which was signed in 1668, he 
restored Franche Comtd, but kept Lille and the other cities 
which he had seized in the Netherlands. 

16. War with the United Provinces, 1672. — Lewis was 
disappointed, and especially hated the Dutch, not only 
for having checked him, but for being a free nation, who 
had extorted their liberties from the kings of Spain. He 
resolved to break up the triple alliance, and sent the 
Duchess of Orleans to win over her brother, Charles //. 
of England, by pensions to himself and his ministers. 
She succeeded, and Charles and Lewis joined in declaring 
that the Dutch had insulted their flags. A deadly war 
was begun by land and by sea. The king himself entered 
the Dutch territory at the head of 100,000 men, with a 
splendid artillery, and commanded by the best captains 
then living, and carried all before him. In three months 
he had reduced three provinces and forty cities, and de- 
manded intolerable conditions. The mob at the Hague 
now rose in a fury and murdered their grand pensionary, 
John de IVill, who was inclined for peace. The Provinces 
were resolved to hold out to the utmost under their Stad- 
holder, William, Prince of Orange, the greatest foe of 
Lewis through life ; meanwhile Spain, Denmark, and the 
Empire were all resolved to check a career that seemed 
to threaten all Europe, and the English Parliament com- 
peUed Charles II. to make peace with the Provinces. 
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Ill 1674 was fought at ^S^w^ William's first battle and 
Condi's last. It lasted seventeen hours, and there were 
27,000 killed, but was undecided. Turenne was sent to 
resist the imperial troops which had entered Elsass. In 
a campaign which was deemed as a marvel of skill, he 
drove them out of Elsass, and then, to cut off their re- 
sources, savagely wasted the Palatinate. While preparing 
for a battle at Salzbach^ Turenne was killed by a chance 
shot from a battery, to the exceeding grief of the whole 
army. Cond^ was sent to take the command, but he was 
in bad health and fought no battle, though he drove 
the imperial army back when they had advanced on 
Turenne's death. In the summer the king took the field, 
when Valenciennes was taken by assault, also Cambray 
and St. Omer, and the honour of the victory at Cassel was 
given to the Duke of Orleans. By this time all parties 
were weary of the war, and peace was made at Nimwegen 
on the loth of August, 1678. By this treaty France kept 
Tranche Comtd and ten imperial towns which still re- 
mained in Elsass ; in the Netherlands the frontier was 
again changed, France giving up some points and gain- 
ing some others. The young Duke of Lorraine was to be 
restored, but only on surrendering Bar and submitting to 
conditions which destroyed his independence. He there- 
fore refused to accept the terms, and remained at the 
imperial court; while the French occupied his duchy. 
The terms of the treaty gave an opening for fresh en- 
croachments on the part of Lewis. In each case of a 
cession being promised, the places " with their depen- 
dencies" were mentioned. The other powers expected 
that there would be a committee of all parties concerned 
to decide what these dependencies were. But Lewis took 
upon himself to settle the question ; he set up what he 
called chambers of reunion^ and by their means helped 
himself as he chose to towns belonging to the King of 
Sweden, the Dukes of Wiirttemberg and Zweibriicken, ani 
the Elector Palatine, all with a view to the favourite 
dream of the French of making the Rhine their boundary. 
At last a claim was laid to the greatest town of Elsass, 
the old free imperial city of Strassburg, and, with the 
connivance of some of the Roman Catholic inhabitants, 
the city was seized in time of peace. From 1681 to 1870 
Strassburg remained a French possession. 

17. Disputes with the Pope on the Regale, 1682. ~> 
The war still went on in the Netherlands ; the Empire 
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could give no help, as this was just the time of the great 
struggle with the Turks, who besieged Vienna in 1683, 
about this time, also, Lewis had wars with the pirates of 
Africa, and bonibarded Algiers. In 1684 truce for twenty 
years was made with Spain. The same year Lewis 
picked a quarrel with the commonwealth of Genoa, and 
the city was bombarded. Peace was made the next year, 
the proud king having required that the Doge of Genoa 
should come in person and express the sorrow of the 
commonwealth for having displeased the King of France. 
This was also a time of ecclesiastical disputes. The 
regale or royal powers over the Church which Francis I. 
had obtained from Leo. X. had hitherto only concerned 
the churches of the older portions of the kingdom. 
Provence, Guienne, Languedoc, and the Dauphiny had 
not been included, but in 1673 Lewis put forth an edict 
placing them under the same rules. Pope Innocent XI. 
strongly resisted, but the king had so entirely mastered 
people's minds tiiat Condd said that he believed that, if 
the king turned Huguenot, every one would- follow him. 
The question was a curious complication between the 
rights of a national Church and the claims of Rome. 
The clergy strongly took the national view, and in 1682 
held a synod, in which four articles drawn up by Bossuet 
were accepted as the charter of the Galilean Church ; 
these were that the ecclesiastical power has no authority 
in the temporal affairs of princes, that a general council 
is superior to the pope, that the decrees of popes must be 
ruled by the usages of national Churches, and that they 
need confirmation by the Church in general. Innocent was 
much offended, but he durst not entirely break with one so 
powerful as Lewis XIV. He did indeed refuse to confirm 
the king's appointments to bishoprics ; but there was no 
actual schism, and Bossuet at length devised a scheme by 
which the bishops should govern in the right of the powers 
conferred on them by their chapters. Lewis excluded the 
higher clergy from his council, and prevented them from 
having any political influence. " The state is myself," was 
one of his sayings, 'and he carried it out towards the Church 
just as in other matters. The nobility had nothing to do 
save as officers at court or in the army ; they had hardly 
any territorial jurisdiction on their own estates; the 
seignorial rights that were left to them meant nothing but 
the power of forcing dues in money, in kind, and in labour 
from the poor peasants. The parliament had become 
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nothing but a court of law, and even the cities were 
deprived of their municipal rights by the appointment of 
intendantSy or stewards of the king, and by the sale of 
mayoralties for life. A great standing army was kept up, 
at once employing the nobles and overawing the people. 
In 1667 a lieutenant of police was appointed, who regulated 
the watch, firemen, postal arrangements, and the like, 
and was at the same time an instrument of despotism. 
Lettres de tachety or sealed letters, had always been in us& 
as means by which the king suspended forms of justice, 
and kept persons in pnson without trial These letters 
were employed whenever any one dared to question a 
measure of any officer of the government. They were 
even obtained as matters of family discipline ; a father 
whose son displeased him could procure one of these 
letters, and keep him in prison as long as he chose. It 
was at this time that the Bastille, the great fortress of 
Paris, became the terror of France. Still, with his mag- 
nificent manners and brilliant court, the king kept the 
whole country in such a state of rapt admiration that no 
one had the smallest doubt that the whole world was 
meant to conduce to the glory of Lewis the Great. 
Nobody murmured at the enormous sums he was laying 
out on his palace, gardens, and fountains at Versailles^ 
which made peace as costly as war. 

18. Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685. — In 1683 
Colbert died, and from that time Lewis's success began to 
wane. His queen died the same year, leaving him only 
one son, a dull, heavy man, in whom Bossuet had never 
been able to rouse a taste for anything but trifling. But 
Lewis had already come under a new influence. Frances 
d'AubigfU, the daughter of a scapeg^ce son of one of the 
most distinguished Huguenots, had been adopted by a 
Catholic aunt and bred up in her Church. She had been 
married at sixteen, out of pity, by a good-humoured and 
deformed old poet, named Scarron, and after his death 
she was recommended as governess to the king's natural 
children. She gained an influence over Lewis which 
never failed for the rest of his life. Under this influence 
Lewis made a great profession of religion, and he seems 
really to have improved his private life. She never bore 
any title higher than that of Marchioness of Maintenon, 
taken from an estate which she purchased ; but after the 
queen's death Lewis married her in private, a fact which 
was known to every one at Court, though never acknow- 
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ledged openly. Unhappily, the effect of the quickening 
of Lewises religious impressions made him think toleration 
a worldly weakness. The Huguenots had been powerless 
since the taking of Rochelle. Many had become Catholics, 
and the king was told that a little pressure would make 
the rest follow, and that to root out heresy would be his 
crowning glory. The crushing of all power of remon- 
strance in the provincial parliaments had left the Hugue- 
nots entirely at his mercy. One ordinance after another 
made life bitter to them, and deprived them of their rights 
of human beings. Every excuse was found for taking away 
their children and bringing them up as Catholics. The 
greatest misery was caused by quartering on them dra- 
goons, who misused them in every manner that a lawless 
soldier's fancy could conceive, in order that wretchedness 
might drive them to conform. Such conversions were 
counted up, till the king and his statesmen were convinced 
that the time was come for purifying the kingdom from 
false doctrine. On the 22nd of October, 1685, the Edict 
of Nantes was repealed. All public exercise of Calvinistic 
worship was forbidden. The ministers were banished, 
under pain of death ; but the people were forbidden to 
emigrate, under pain of being sent to row in the galleys and 
labour in hulks among the lowest criminals. All children 
of Huguenots under seven were to be taken from their ^ 
parents and bred up as Catholics. The commands \ 
were carried out pitilessly ; but the Reformers were more 
numerous and more staunch than had been expected, 
and it was impossible to execute them thoroughly. No 
less than 100,000 of all ranks made their escape in the 
course of the next five years, chiefly to England, Holland, 
and Prussia, carrying away with them much of the in- 
dustry that Colbert had so carefully encouraged. A large 
body, under a young man named Cavalier^ whose followers 
were called Camisards, defended themselves in the moun- 
tains of the Cevennes, and wrung forth favourable terms ; 
and in the south of France, especially at Ntmes, Mon- 
tauban, and Montpellier, a considerable number struggled 
on through distress and persecution for the next hundred 
years. 

19. The War of the Palatinate, 1685. — Henrietta of 
England, the first wife of Philip, Duke of Orleans, had died 
young, leaving only two daughters. He had then married 
Elizabeth Charlotte y sister to the Elector Palatine. The 
Elector died childless in 1687, and his inheritance was 

L 
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the right of the Duke of Nauburg, his male heir ; but 
Lewis set up a claim on the part of his sister-in-law to <s 
lands and fortresses necessary to the security of the Pala- • 
tinate, and lying in the very heart of Germany. Louvois, 
who is said to have advised this war in order to remain 
important to Lewis, gave orders to Marshal Duras to 
ravage, even in the Palatinate, all that he could not keep. 
Three days* notice was given to the inhabitants, and their 
villages, farms, and fields were set on fire in the depth of 
winter, and the misery and horror were beyond all con- 
ception. Heidelberg was plundered and the castle walls | l 
blown up, and the famous city of Speyervi^L^ treated in the ' \ 
same way, but the French failed in their attempt to blow ' 
up the cathedral. The electoral city of Trier had been 
condemned to the same fate, when Madame de Maintenon 
succeeded in making Lewis understand something of the 
real effect of orders easily given at Versailles. He for- 
bade the destruction, and when Louvois pretended to have 
already sent off the order, he flew at him in a passion and 
had almost struck him, nor did he ever thoroughly trust 
the minister, though he retained office till his sudden 
death in 1691. Lewis had, as usual, the Empire, Spain, 
Holland, Sweden, and Savoy against him ; and his 
only ally in this war was the Turkish Sultan, Ma- 
homet II. The depositi(» of James IL of England 
in 1688 gave the English crown to William Prince of 
Orange, Lewis's most determined enemy, so that all 
Europe was arrayed against him. The Marshal Duke of 
Luxemburg and Marshal Catinat were his best generals, 
th&one commanding the army of the north, the other that 
which had invaded Savoy, where the Duke, Victor Ama- 
deus, was assisted in his defence by his cousin, the famous 
Prince Eugene of Savoy. Eugene had been bred up in 
the French court, but he had not only fled to Vienna to 
fight the Turks, but had presumed to laugh at the majesty 
of Lewis XIV. He had thus erred beyond forgiveness, 
and became Lewis' bitterest enemy. The terrible strain on 
the resources of France was now felt as it never had been 
felt under Colbert, and the expedients for raising money 
led to extreme distress. Luxemburg was still carrying all 
before him, and Lewis appeared in person at the siege of 
Monsj in 1691, while Luxemburg gained the victory at 
Lime, The next year Namur was taken, and the battle 
of Steenkirk fought. William III. was always beaten in 
every engagement with the French j but his indomitable 
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perseverance, and the perfect order he was able to keep 
up in a retreat, made these victories of little benefit to the 
French. Lewis seemed always on the point of conquering 
Flanders, but he never succeeded, and the attempts made 
to restore James II. to the throne of England were in vain. 
The French and Irish army was defeated at the Boyne^ 
and the French navy at Cape la Hogue, in i69^>- The 
war continued till 1697, when the peace of Ryswick was 
concluded. By this Lewis was obliged to give up the 
cities which he had taken in the Netherlands, and all 
his possessions and conquests beyond the Rhine, and 
to acknowledge William of Orange as King of Eng- 
land. He thus gave up Freiburg and Breisach, but kept 
Strassburg. He also made peace with Savoy, marrying 
his eldest grandson, the Duke of Burgufidy, to Adelaide^ 
the daughter of Victor Amadeus. 

20. The Spanish Succession, 1700. — ^The seeds of 
another war were even then sown. The last of the house 
of Austria in Spain, Charles TL, a man utterly feeble in 
mind and body, was dying at thirty-eight. It was very 
doubtful who was the lawful heir, especially as those 
princesses among whose descendants the heir had to be 
looked for had in several cases renounced their claim. 
The heir in ordinary course would have been the Dau- 
phin, as son of Queen Maria Theresa ; but she had re- 
nounced her claim, and the Spanish Cortes or Parliament 
had confirmed the renunciation. After the children of 
the Queen of France came the electoral Prince of Bavaria, 
grandson of another sister, who had also renounced 
her claim, but whose renunciation was deemed invalid 
because it had not been confirmed by the Cortes. The 
reigning Emperor Leopold was further off than either the 
French or the Bavarian prince, but his mother, through 
whom he claimed, had made no renunciation. Soon after 
the peace of Ryswick this question of the Spanish suc- 
cession began to occupy* the mind of Europe, for it was 
naturally held to be dangerous if all the Spanish do- 
minions should be added to the possessions either of 
France or of Austria. The great wish of the Spaniards 
and their king was to keep the whole Spanish dominions 
undivided, while the statesmen of other nations proposed 
to divide them among the several claimants. Two treaties 
of partition were made to this effect, the first by England 
and France only, the second between England, France, 
and the United Provinces. In these treaties it was agreed 

L 2 
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that the French and Austrian shares should in no case 
go to the eldest son of either family, but that the 
French share should go to Philip^ Duke of Anjou, the 
second son of the Dauphin, and the Austrian share to 
the Archduke Charles, the second son of the Emperor. 
By the second treaty, in 1700, it was agreed that the 
Archduke Charles should have Spain, except the pro- 
vince of Guipuzcoa, the Netherlands, and the Indies, 
while France was to take the Sicilies and the other Italian 
possessions, and was then to exchange Milan with the 
Duke of Lorraine for his own duchy. But when 
Charles II. died the same year, it appeared that he had 
left the whole of his dominions to Philip of Anjou. 
Lewis accepted the becjuest as overruling all the treaties, 
and took leave of his grandson, a meek dull lad of 
seventeen, with the words, " The Pyrenees are no more," 
The Emperor of course called on him to remember the 
treaty. The Grand Alliance against France was now 
formed by the Emperor and several of the other German 
princes, England, and the United Provinces. The third 
great war of Lewis' long life now began, and when Madame 
de Maintenon said that he had many courtiers but not 
one general, it was an over-hasty judgement, iox Marshal 
Villars was an able leader, and so was the Duke of Yen- 
d6me, when once fairly roused from indolence. The ablest 
was James Fitzjames, Duke of Berwick, illegitimate son 
of James II. by the sister of the Duke of Marlborough, 
the great English leader in this war. But the uncle 
and nephew never met on the field, Berwick being sent 
to take care of the affairs of the young King of Spain, 
whose wife called him "a great dry Englishman, who 
always looks straight before him." The war was carried on 
in Spain, Italy, the Netherlands, and Germany, where 
the Elector of Bavaria took the side of France. Philip 
V. was generaUy accepted in Spain, but Catalonia and 
Aragon took the side of the Archduke. 

21. The War of the Spanish Succession. — ^The war in 
fact began in Italy on the part of the Emperor, before 
the Grand Alliance had taken place. Here Prince 
Eugene withstood Catinat, and afterwards Vend6me, but 
the war on this side did little but destroy both armies 
without much affecting the general course of the struggle. 
In 1702 the war went on both in Germany and in the 
Netherlands, and a vain attempt on Cadiz was made by 
the English. In the same year the Huguenots of the 
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Cevennes revolted under Cavaliery which acted as a 
diversion in favour of the allies. In 1703 the French 
anns were, on the whole, successful in Germany, but two 
new powers, Savoy and Portugal, joined the allies. The 
next years, 1704 to 1706, were among the most important 
of the war. In the beginning of 1704 Austria itself was 
in great danger from the French and Bavarians, and the 
two great generals of the allies, Marlborough and Eugene, 
came severally from the Netherlands and from Italy. They 
gave battle to the French marshals, Villars and Tallard^ 
on the banks of the Danube, on the 19th of August, 1704. 
The battle is called by the French Hochstedty by the English 
Blenheim^ and it proved a most crushing defeat to France. 
It cleared Bavaria from the French, and Eugene then 
went to assist his cousin Victor Amadeus, whose domi- 
nions were being ravaged by the Duke of Vend6me, while 
Marlborough returned to Flanders. Meanwhile Philip 
the Fifth was reigning over Spain and the Sicilies. But 
early in 1704 the Archduke Charles tried to enter Spain 
by way of Portugal This attempt was unsuccessful, but 
it was at this point* that Gibraltar was taken by the 
English, and has remained in the English possession ever 
since. In 1705 Charles, with the help of the English 
under the Earl of Peterborough^ landed in Catalonia, 
where the people were strongly on his side, and in the 
next year he was able to enter Madrid. During both 
these years the French were also unsuccessful in Italy. 
They succeeded for a moment in 1706, when Eugene was 
absent and Venddme commanded the French. But when 
Vend6me was recalled and Eugene came back, things were 
changed. The French had now occupied all the Savoyard 
dominions except Turin, which was besieged. It was the 
custom for the princes of the family of Lewis XIV. to make 
campaigns with the army, without any authority, and safely 
kept out of harm's way. His nephew, Philip^ Duke of 
Orleans^ was thus with the army in Savoy, but under the 
orders of two generals, La Feuillade and Marsin, against 
whose fatal blunders he remonstrated in vain. There 
was a great battle at Turin, were Orleans was wounded 
and Marsin killed ; Feuillade tore his hair instead of giving 
orders, 20,000 out of 50,000 men were lost, and all French 
designs on Italy were so utterly ruined that Eugene and 
the Duke of Savoy marched into Provence. Meanwhile 
the Imperialists drove the French and Spaniards out 
of the kingdom of Naples. The same year, 1706, 
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Marlborough won the great victory of Ramiltes in the 
Netherlands, and nearl/all the Netherlands were won for 
Charles the Third. But in the meanwhile Philip was 
restored at Madrid^ as Castile would not accept a king 
from Aragon, and in the next year the battle of Almanza 
settled the fate of the Peninsula- Here the French were 
commanded by the Duke of Berwick, and the English by 
Ruvigny, Earl of Galway, a French refugee. The Camu 
sards who had now been driven out of France were also 
on the side of the allies. The allies were completely de- 
feated, and it is remarkable that in this the greatest defeat 
which the English ever met with from the French, the 
French were commanded by an Englishman and the 
English by a Frenchman. Aragon and Catalonia were 
now. won for Philip, and the great question of the war 
as far as Spain itself was really decided. About this 
time Lewis offered terms of peace, trying to patch up 
matters with the allies separately. At this moment 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden had just appeared in the 
affairs of Europe, and it was thought that he might play 
the part of Gustavus Adolphus, and that there might again 
be an alliance between Sweden and France. But Charles 
took no part in the war in Western Europe, and in 1708 the 
war in the Netherlands turned still more strongly against 
France. Eugene joined Marlborough, and on the nth 
of July they encountered Venddme, with the king's eldest 
grandson^ the Duke of Burgundy, near Oudenarde^ and 
3ie French, again defeated, l^d to retreat on Ghent. The 
allies then besieged Lille, which was now within the 
French border, and which was most ably and bravely de- 
fended by Marshal Boufflers, Vend6me was forbidden 
to hazard a battle to relieve him, and BoufBers was forced 
to surrender, having gained great respect from his generous 
enemies. Lewis now again offered terms of peace, but he 
could not bring himself to do all that the allies demanded, 
as they wished him to help in driving his grandson out of 
Spain ; so the war went on. Villars was now sent to take 
the command in the Netherlands, and the battle which 
he lost at Malplaquei in 1709 was the best contested 
of any of those during this war. In 17 10 Charles was 
again successful in Spain and again entered Madrid, but 
he was driven out and his English allies were defeated by 
Vend6me at Villaviciosa. Several other things now turned 
in Lewis* favour. The Emperor Leopold, under whom 
the war began, had died in 1 705, and was succeeded by 
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his son Josephy who was already King of the Romans. 
Under him the war had gone on vigorously ; but he died in 
171 1, and his brother Charles, a competitor for the crown 
of Spain, was chosen Emperor. This greatly changed the 
position of affairs : for if Charles were to add Spain to the 
Empire and the hereditary states of Austria, it might be 
as dangerous as to allow a French prince to reign in 
Spain. England and the United Provinces thus lost their 
chief interest in supporting the Austrian candidate, and 
at the same time political changes in England drove the 
Duke of Marlborough and those who supported him from 
power. All sides were now much more inclined for peace 
than before ; for France peace was a matter of sheer 
necessity, the country was quite ground down and the 
population sensibly lessened by the long wars and the 
heavy taxation. 

22. The Peace of Utrecht, 17 13. — Home troubles had 
come at the same time to crush the old king. His only 
son the Dauphin died in 17 11. The new Dauphin, the 
Duke of Burgundy, had been the pupil of the most excel- 
lent priest in France, Finelan, Archbishop of Cambray in 
the Netherlands, which by the conquests of Lewis had 
become French territory. F^ndlon had fallen into dis- 
grace, as it was given out, on account of his theological 
views, but really for having dared to put forth worthy 
notions of a king's duty towards his people, as seen in his 
classical romance of Telentachus, But the new heir was 
carried off in the early spring of 171 2, with his young wife 
and eldest child, leaving the king alone with a sickly 
great-grandson of three years old. After him, as the 
king of Spain had renounced his succession, the next heir 
was Philip, Duke of Orleans, He was half suspected of 
having poisoned the father, mother, and child ; the yells 
of the mob followed him, but in truth he was kind-hearted 
and easy-going, and would never have done such an act 
for the sake of a position full of care and trouble. Peace 
was more than ever needful. Philip V. remained king of 
Spain, but the Low Countries and the Netherlands were 
ceded to the Emperor Charles VL, as head of the house 
of Austria. The Two Sicilies were divided ; the Emperor 
had Naples, while the island was given to Victor Amadeus 
of Savoy. The principality of Orange was now added to 
France, so that that kingdom now had all the land between 
the Rhone and the Alps, except the small territory kept by 
the pope. These were the main provisions of the treaty 
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which was signed at Utrecht^ in 1713, by all the great 
powers of Europe, and closed the last of the wars of Lewis 
XIV. The first had been all success, the second full of 
fmitless victories, the third of ruinous defeats. 

23. Death of Lewis XIV. 1715. — Sad and weary was 
the court of the king who had survived two generations of 
great men, but who still trod his dreary round with un- 
abated industry. He had no one near him to trust or love 
but Madame de Maintenon, who was older than himself, 
sick at heart of the dull display around, and complaining 
to her friends of having to amuse an unamusable king. 
There were now but few Huguenots to persecute ; so 
the king and his wife fell on the Jansenists, a devout and 
learned party within the Church itself, which carried the 
doctrines of St. Augustine to excess, and were less sub- 
missive to the pope than the rest. As a work of piety, the 
famous monastery of the nuns oi Port-Royal vi2i% destroyed. 
Lewis appointed a council of regency, in which Orleans 
should have but one vote, and he left the personal care of 
the child who was to succeed him to the Duke of Maine, 
one of his own natural sons, who had been made legiti- 
mate. To the last the old king toiled on, even when con- 
fined to his bed, still remaining the dignified, self-collected, 
man that he had been all his life, telling the poor infant 
at his bed-side to abstain from wars and buildings, to 
remember his God, and to try to relieve his people, as he 
himself had never been able to do. So, on the ist of 
September, 171 5, in his seventy-seventh year^ died Lewis 
XIV. He was far from having been the worst man of his 
raee, but he was probably the most mischievous, by the 
wide-spread influence of his wonderful ascendency of cha- 
racter and his .utterly false views of the glories and duties 
of a king. 

24. The Regency, 17 1 5. — The choice of the Duke of 
Maine was the best Lewis XIV. could have made as a 
guardian for the poor babe, who in purple leading-strings 
was shown to the people as Lewis XV, But he was hate- 
ful to the princes of the blood and the nobility, who were 
bitterly jealous of his position. The will was merely mur- 
mured over in Parliament, and Philip, Duke of Orleans, 
was declared regent as his birthright. He was one of the 
few clever men of his family, but utterly without principle 
and shamelessly profligate in his own life. Still he had 
his good points. So far as he troubled himself to govern, 
his native ability, kindness of heart, and a certain origi-^ 
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nality of mind made his measures good, and he is specially 
to be remarked as one of the few French rulers who have 
been steady in friendship with England. But he hated 
trouble, and left much to his former tutor, the AbbS Dubois. 
This man was one of the greedy and vicious adventurers who 
swarmed about the court, who had received the tonsure in 
order that preferment might be heaped upon them, but 
who owned no clerical duty. Dubois in the end became 
Archbishop of Cambray and a Cardinal, and, bad as his 
character was, his statesmanship, including friendship with 
England, was not to be denied. 

25. The Quadruple Alliance, 17 18. — It is singular 
that, so soon after a French prince had been set on the 
throne of Spain, the two kingdoms of France and Spain 
should be at war with one another, but so it was. Spain 
was now ruled by the Cardinal Alberoni, whose object 
was to win back for the Spanish crown all that it had 
lost. To hinder this was formed in 171 8 the Qua4ruple 
Alliance between England, France, the United Provinces, 
and the Emperor. A war followed, in which Spain 
actually won back Sicily ; but she could not hold up 
against the allies together, and in the end, in 1720, Spain 
had to agree to the terms of the Quadruple Alliance, and 
to keep herself within the limits of the Peace of Utrecht. 
The Emperor and the King of Sicily, as the Duke of Savoy 
had now become, exchanged the islands of Sardinia and 
Sicily, and the Dukes of Savoy were henceforth Kings of 
Sardinia. Meanwhile the wild experiments oi James Law 
the Scotchman, who may almost be called the father of 
speculation, at raising money on national credit, and on 
schemes for a great loan on a settlement on the Missis- 
sippi, did but increase the general distress by the ruin of 
those who had been led into his schemes. 

26. Death of the Regent Orleans, 1723. — In 1723 the 
king, being fourteen years old, was declared of age, but 
the authority of the Duke of Orleans and Dubois went on, 
but before the year was over they both died. The Duke of 
Bourbon^ grandson of the great Cond^, became head of 
affairs. He so hated the Spaniards as to send home the little 
Infanta, who was actually at Paris, being bred up as the 
future wife of Lewis XV., that the boy might wed at once, 
hoping tliat the birth of a Dauphin might disconcert the 
hopes of returning to France which had filled Philip the 
Fifth's hopes of the crown of France. The lady was not 
to be either too high-born or too clever, lest she should 
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rule her husband, and, among the ninety-nine marriage- 
able princesses of Europe, Bourbon chose Maria Lee- 
zinski, the daughter of Stanislaus Leczinski, who had bee^ 
elected King of Poland, and afterwards deposed in the 
wars between Sweden and Russia. Fleury, Bishop of 
Frejus, who had been the king's tutor, and was an upright 
old man, now became prime-minister. In his time France 
engaged in the war of the Polish succession, which began 
in 1733, and which, oddly enough, was chiefly fought in 
Italy. When the crown of Poland became vacant in 1733, 
France procured the re-election of the king's father-in-law 
Stanislaus, but he was driven out by the forces of the Em- 
peror Charles and of Anne, Empress of Russia. France 
now formed a treaty with Spain and with Sardinia (as we 
must now say instead of Savoy), against the Emperor, who 
was not able to withstand so many enemies. The Sicilies 
were conquered by Spain, and by the Treaty of Vienna 
which ended the war, a Spanish prince, Charles the Third, 
was established as king of the Two Sicilies. It was 
further agreed that the Duke of Lorraine should give up 
his duchy to King Stanislaus, on whose death Lorraine 
should be added to France, while the Duke of Lorraine 
received the succession, and very soon the actual posses- 
sion, of the grand duchy of Tuscany. Thus Lorraine, 
which France had been so long aiming at, was at last 
brought within her grasp ; but the duchy was not actually 
annexed to France till the death of Stanislaus in 1766. By 
the same treaty France also guaranteed the Pragmatic 
Sanction of the Emperor Charles the Sixth, of wmch we 
must now speak. 

27. The War of the Austrian Succession. — ^The two 
sons of the Emperor Leopold, Joseph and Charles, who 
followed him as«emperors, had agreed by ?i family compact 
on a rule of succession for the hereditary states of the 
House of Austria. If Joseph had no son, Charles was 
to succeed, and again, if Charles had no son, Joseph's 
daughters were to succeed before those of Charles. As 
Joseph had no son, Charles succeeded in Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, Austria, and the other hereditary states. His 
great object then was to set aside his nieces, and procure 
the succession of his own daughters. To that effect he put 
forth a decree called a Pragmatic Sanation, which he got 
confirmed by the States of the Empire, and guaranteed 
b^ most of the European powers. He also caused his 
nieces to resign their claims when they married. When 
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he died in 1740, the succession, according to the Pragmatic 
Sanction, belonged to his eldest daughter, Maria Theresa, 
who was married to Francis, first Duke of Lorraine and 
then Grand Duke of Tuscany. But claimants appeared 
on ail sides for the hereditary states. France took the 
part of Charles Albert, Elector of Bavaria^ as the descend- 
ant of a daughter of Ferdinand I., and sent two armies 
to his aid under Noailles and Belleisle, while England 
was the ally of Maria Theresa. The Elector of Bavaria 
was brought to Prague by Marshal Belleisle and crowned 
King of Bohemia. In 1742 he was elected Emperor as 
Charles VI L But Maria Theresa's high spirit had won her 
the hearts and swords of the Austrians and Hungarians. 
Fleury died just as all Europe was becoming involved in the 
war, at ninety years old, in 1743, and there was no one to 
prevent the wicked court from working their will in corrupt- 
ing the king. From this time the king gradually sank 
into utter and gross profligacy, and allowed his mis- 
tresses to rule in matters of state and warfare. Lewis 

XIV. believed in glory— vain-glory though it was ; Lewis 

XV. believed only in pleasure, and that of a rude gross 
sort, fitted to reach his slow weak senses, so that while all 
the cumbrous ceremonial of the court was carried on in 
public, his diversions were such as the meanest and most 
vulgar alone could have endured, and his familiar speech 
the coarsest slang. 

28. The Campairn« of Lewis XV., 1743. — Marshal 
Belleisle, who had been left unsupported at Prague, was 
besieged there by the Austrians, and surrendered. Noailles 
was defeated in 1744 at Dettingen by George II. of Eng- 
land ; and Lewis was persuaded by one of his mistresses, 
Madame de Chateauroux, to put himself at the head of his 
army. At Metz however he fell ill of a fever, and was in 
great danger ; while the people^ who had been long trained 
in passionate attachment to the king, were almost frenzied 
with anxiety, and kissed the very boots of the courier who 
brought tidings that he was recovering. During his danger 
he was attended by the Bishop of Soissons, a son of Ber- 
wick, an honest priest, who was the only person who uni- 
formly warned him of his sins, and therefore was always kept 
at a distance from court Madame de Chateauroux died 
that same year, but the brilliant and clever Madame de 
Pompadour took her place, and held sway over the whole 
court She wanted the king to be distinguished, and he 
continued the war at the beginning of the year 1745. 
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Meanwhile the face of affairs was changed by the death 
of Charles VII. After some months Francis of Tuscany, 
the husband of the Queen of Hungary, was chosen 
Emperor. Henceforth Maria Theresa, a queen in her own 
right and the wife of the Emperor, was known as the 
Empress-Queen, Lewis went himself to Flanders with his 
son, the [Dauphin, to join the army with his marshal, 
Count Maurice of Saxe^ He >vas a natural son of the 
late Elector of Saxony and King of Poland Augustus the 
Strongs and was the best general in the French service. 
He was now acting against George II. and his son, the 
Duke of Cumberland^ and a terrible battle was fought at 
Fontenoy, in which the victory was with the French, and 
enabled them to take Toumau To call off the English 
the French assisted Charles Edward Stewart in his 
attempt upon the throne in 1745, and thus caused the 
Duke of Cumberland to return to England. In 1746 the 
imperial troops invaded Provence, as diose of Charles the 
Fifth had done, but they were called back by one of the 
most remarkable events of the war, when the people of 
Genoa, without any help, either from France or from 
their own aristocratic government, drove out the Austrian 
garrison that held them down. In 1747 Marshal Saxe again 
defeated the Duke of Cumberland and the Prince of Orange 
at Ldwfelty on the borders of Holland, forcing several of 
the best fortified Dutch cities to surrender. The next 
year he was on the point of taking Maestricht, when 
George II. and Lewis XV. succeeded in coming to an 
understanding and persuading the Empress-Queen to 
agree to a general peace. 

29. The Peace of Aiz-la-Chapelle, 1748. — The peace 
was signed at Aix-la-Chapelle^ at the close of the year 
1748, by which the Empress-Queen was confirmed in her 
possessions, except that King Frederick II. of Prussia still 
kept Silesia, which he had seized at the beginning of the 
war. Her husband Francis was acknowledged as Em- 
peror by all the powers. Peace however could do little 
for France. The system of Lewis XIV., scarcely bearable 
in his able and vigorous hands, was utterly intolerable 
under a helpless, selfish being like his great-grandson. 
The nobles still thronged the court, and received pensions 
for all sorts of menial or imaginary offices about the 
king's person, spending however far more than they 
received, and raising their means from their tenants. 
These unhappy peasants^ together with the barghers. 
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bore the whole brunt of taxation, and supported alike 
king, nobles, and clergy. Their crops might not be 
housed till the tax-gatherA", the tithe-gatherer, and the 
lord of the manor had each picked out his share. So 
many days of their labour in the height of the season 
were due, some to the king's work on the roads, some to 
the lord's own fields. On the death of the farmer the 
lord took the best beast on the farm, and there were hosts 
of other dues to carry off the scanty supply that could be 
obtained. Not only might no one but the lord kill 
the game, but no one might scare it away or go into 
the fields when they might disturb the nests. Corn 
might be ground nowhere but at the lord's mill, with 
heavy dues of course ; and such produce as there might 
be could not be taken to market in the next town without 
paying octroi^ or duty at the gates. Worst of all was the 
gcAelle, or salt-tax, which had weighed on France for four 
hundred years. There was no eluding it. Every member 
of a family, down to the new-born babe, was rated for so 
much salt, and the tax had to be paid, whether it were used 
or not ; and, after all, the royal salt was so dear and use- 
less that nothing was so much smuggled. Every province 
was still like a separate country from the rest, and the 
boundaries could not be passed without passports, going 
through a custom-house and paying duties. Each pro- 
vince too had a governor, a nobleman appointed by the 
king, with a staff of attendants, all of course paid by 
the wretched provincials. The old principle was stiU 
faithfully acted out : Jacques Bonhomme's back is very 
broad, he pays for all. Jacques Bonhomme's back was 
breaking at last. Ages of bad cultivation of small hold- 
ings made crops uncertain, and there was frequent 
famine. Lewis ^ Duke of Orleans ^ a good and pious man, 
a son of the wicked regent, once brought a loaf of black 
uneatable bread, full of sawdust, to the council, and, 
placing it on the table, said, ** See, Sire, what your sub- 
jects eat : " but he was met with sneers on all sides. 
Indeed it would have taken supernatural gifts to break 
through the deadlock of the whole country. Pious 
people gave alms which only relieved distress for a 
moment, and thoughtful people, scholars and dreamers, 
threw themselves into the past. They studied the history 
of the great republics of Greece and Rome ; they forgot 
that these too nad their slaves, and, in the corruption of 
Church and nation, they fancied that to go back to classic 
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philosophy and classic freedom would bring back healthy 
life and vigour. Original thought, which had been crushed 
by the Church of Rome, was beginning to force its way 
in wild theories which took for granted that, because 
everything existing was evil, every first principle was also 
evil. Persecution was as bitter as ever. The Huguenots 
were still hunted down, and the Jansenists were even 
worse treated by the profligates around Lewis XV. ; but 
the perils of irreligion were not suspected, and, while 
Protestant books were burnt, infidel books were freely 
read. The Jesuits were alive to the danger ; but the 
whole of Europe was striving to put down this order, 
which was hated by the king and Madame de Pompadour 
for their resistance to their vices. An attempt on Lewis's 
life by a madman named Damietiy in 1756, was charged 
on their friends, and the king joined in expelling them 
and demanding their suppression from the pope. 

30. The French in India and America. -^Meanwhile a 
great French dominion had been growing up in distant 
parts of the world, which about this time began to have 
an influence on European affairs. Alike in North America, 
in the West Indies, and in India, France had won a great 
power, which about this time was largely transferred to 
England. In North America several unsuccessful attempts 
at colonization were made in the sixteenth century ; and 
from the beginning of the seventeenth the French had a 
firm hold on that continent. In 1603 began the coloniz- 
ation of Canada or New France^ and the foundation of 
Quebec. The French claimed the whole inland region 
along the great rivers, St. Lawrence and Mississippi, while 
the eastern coast, firom New England southwards, was 
colonized by other nations, chiefly the English. It 
naturally followed that there was a great rivalry between 
the English and French in North America, that disputes 
often arose, and that, when there was open war between 
the two nations. North America was one chief seat of it. 
Thus the peninsula called Acadie or Nova Scotia changed 
hands several times, and finally passed to England along 
with the island of Newfoundland at the Peace of Utrecht. 
The chief French insular possession in these parts was 
now the island of Cape Breton j on the mainland France 
had Canada at one end and Louisiana at the other (both 
names being taken in a much wider sense than they are 
now), with a vague claim over the territory between them. 
During the war of the Austrian Succession Cape Breton 
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was won by the English, but it was restored to France by 
the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. Among the West India 
islands the French too in the course of the seventeenth 
century founded several important plantations, the chief 
of which were Guadaloupe, Martinique^ and Grenada. 
In India too, where most of the maritime nations of 
Europe had some settlerae^t, France began with one at 
Surat, which was settied by the French East India 
Company in 1668, through the policy of Colbert. Pre- 
sently the French gained Pondicherryy and in 1720 the 
island of Mauritius or the Isle of France. In short the 
French at this time quite outstripped the English, and 
even the Dutch, in India. They had settlements at several 
points, a considerable territory, and were able to wage 
war with the native princes. In Lewis XV.' s time France 
had two men of great ability in the east, Labourdonnais^ 
governor of Mauritius, and Dufileix^ founder of Chander- 
nagore and governor of the settlements on the mainland. 
In 1746, during the war of the Austrian Succession, 
Labourdonnais took the English settlement of Madras, 
which was restored at the Peace of Aix-laChapelle. But 
the two leaders did not agree with one another, and 
neither of them was appreciated at home. Labourdon- 
nais came home only to be imprisoned and neglected. 
Dupleix meanwhile went on founding a great dominion 
in India, and the forces of the two East India companies 
often met in arms as allies of various native princes, even 
when England and France were not at war. At last in 
1754 Dupleix was recalled and his property confiscated, 
and the hopes of France becoming the leading power in 
India came to an end. 

31. The Seven Years* War, 1756. — ^These struggles in 
Asia and America were finally merged in the next 
European war in which England and France took a part, 
that called the Seven Year? War^ which began in 1756. 
Here the chief powers seemed to have changed places 
since the war of the Austrian Succession. France and 
England were still opposed to one another, and Austria 
and Prussia were still opposed to one another, but this 
time France was on the side of Austria, and England on 
that of Prussia. Kaunitz^ the minister of the Empress- 
Queen, saw that the growing power of Prussia was really 
more dangerous to the Austrian dominion than France 
was ; so all kinds of means were taken to win over France 
to the Austrian side. The Empress-Queen herself stooped 
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to treat Madame de Pompadour as a friend. On the 
other side of his dominions, the King of Prussia was 
threatened by Elizabeth^ Empress of Russia, and by 
Augustus^ King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, whose 
queen was a daughter of the Emperor Joseph. He was 
thus hemmed in on all sides by an alliance of women, 
and England was his only ally. This was the time when 
Frederick showed his great military genius in contending 
against so many enemies. His great victory over the 
French was that of Rossbach in 1757. But between Eng- 
land and France the war was chiefly carried on in distant 
parts of the world, where, in 1759, Canada was conquered 
by the English and various successes won by them in 
other parts. In the latter part of this war the minister 
of Lewis, or rather of Madame de Pompadour, was the 
Duke of Choiseul. In 1761 he formed the Family Com- 
pact between all the branches of the House of Bourbon, 
those of France, Spain, the Sicilies, and Parma. This 
treaty was concluded with King Charles III, of Spain, 
the same who had reigned in the Sicilies. About the 
same time the ministers of the new King of England, 
George IIL^ were inclined to peace, and a new Emperor 
of Russia, Peter III,y was a special admirer of the King 
of Prussia, and at once made peace with him. Thus 
things were gradually tending to peace, and in 1763 
peace was made by all the contending powers. By the 
Treaty of Paris between England and France, France 
gave up all claim to Canada, Nova Scotia, and Cape 
Breton, but kept Louisiana, with the Mississippi for a 
boundary. But this she engaged by a secret treaty to 
give up to Spain. France kept nothing else on the North 
American coast, except a few small islands for the benefit 
of her fishermen. Thus England became the great power 
in North America, and room was made for the growth 
of the United States. In the West Indies France re- 
ceived again some of the islands which had been taken 
by the English ; but England kept Grenada, St Vincent, 
Domenica^ and Tobago. In India France kept only her 
old commercial settlements, all the' conquests made since 
1 749, when the war began between the two companies 
were g^ven up. Thus in India as well as in America all 
hope of the chief power passed away from France. On 
the continent of Europe also she gained nothing. Lorraine, 
as we have seen, became finally joined to France in 1766, 
and in 1769 the island of Corsica was added to the French 
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dominions. This had been a possession of the common- 
wealth of Genoa, but the people were now in revolt against 
their oppressive masters. The same year Louisiana was 
taken possession of by the King of Spain. Choiseul also 
seized on the pope's city of Avignon. 

32. Death of the Dauphin, 1765. — Even peace could 
do little good to France, for the king lavished all the sums 
that could be wrung from the poor on his abominable 
amusements. The state of the country was every day 
growing worse and worse ; there were constant disputes 
with the Parliaments, while on the other hand the Par- 
liaments themselves pronounced many unjust and cruel 
sentences. The good Dauphin, always neglected and 
despised, died in 1765, leaving five children, three sons 
and two daughters. His eldest son Lewis, now Dauphin, 
was in 1770 married to Marie Antoinette^ the youngest 
daughter of the Empress-Queen. He would fain have 
become acquainted with the provinces of the kingdom 
to which he was to succeed ; but the king showed the 
same jealousy of him as of his &ther, and as to the 
dangers that threatened the throne, Lewis disposed of 
them all by saying, " things would last his time.'' Mean- 
time the writings of Voltaire were changing men's minds 
as to all existmg institutions; those cMf Rousseau were 
building up new theories of a return to the simplicity 
of nature, and those of Diderot, Helvetius, and the Ency- 
clopssdists, who were engaged on a grand cyclopaedia 
of arts and sciences, were opening new worlds of 
thought contrary to all the opinions that bad as yet been 
held sacred. 

33. Death of Lewis XV., 1774. — ^The purchase of 
Corsica and the marriage of the Dauphin were the last 
acts of the ministry of Choiseul. About the time of the 
marriage, Madame du Barri took the place which had been 
before hdd by Madame de Pompadour, and under her in- 
fluence the king became jealous of Choiseul and took in 
his place the Duke ofAiguillon, the Count of Maurepas^ 
and Chancellor Maupeou, Choiseul was missed when the 
kingdom of Poland was dismembered by Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, without so much as a word being said to her 
ancient ally in France. So low had Lewis XV. sunk that 
he could not even protest. He was sixty-four years of 
age, and feebly aware that his life had been a miserable 
mistake ; but it was too late, and he was too fast bound in 
the trammels of his own vices to change. On the lotl) 

M 
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of May, 1 774, he died of small-pox, having shown to the 
very utmost the miserable effects of centering all power 
in one man, effects equally miserable both to himself and 
to his country. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE GREAT REVOLUTION. 

I. Earlier Years of Lewis XVI., 1774. — Every one felt 
that change must come with the new reign, for the whole 
country was in a state of ruin and bankruptcy, the nobles 
corrupt, and the people wretched. No one felt it more 
deeply than the new king, Lewis XVI.^ but he was not the 
man who could save his country. The vice and selfishness 
of the Bourbons had not descended to him, but he had 
none of the fire and genius, nor even of the readiness of 
speech and wit, which had distinguished many of the line. 
Though no coward, all his courage was passive. He was 
industrious, honest, tender-hearted, and religious, but 
there never lived a man less capable of taking the lead 
in troublous times. His wife, Marie Antoinette, had all 
the charms and all the fire and spirit which he needed, 
but her gifts did but add to the evil. The long wars 
between France and the House of Austria had made the 
marriage unpopular, and Marie Antoinette, as a lively 
girl, bred in a court where easy, simple manners pre- 
vailed, shocked the nobility by her mirthful scorn of the 
cumbersome etiquette of the court of Lewis XIV. She 
had too a young queen's natural love of dress and gaiety, 
and, in the frightful state of the court, no wish of hers 
could be indulged without monstrous expenditure. Pea- 
sants were living in windowless, chimneyless hovels, feed- 
ing on buck-wheat bread, clad in rags, and paying away all 
the produce they reared. They were told that it was for the 
king and queen. The old loyalty died out, and the queen 
was hated with ever-increasing virulence for everything 
she did or did not do. And reforms were the harder, 
since to take away offices, however useless, was absolute 
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starvation to many of the nobles, who, debarred from all 
possessions save the clerical and the military, lived on 
these court pensions. 

2. Maurepas, 1775. — Lewis began by abolishing torture, 
and making the wise and excellent Turgot controller- 
general of the finances. But the old Count de Maurepas^ 
the minister, who was only bent on patching things up to 
last his own time, had all the habits of office and know- 
ledge of business which made him necessary to a new 
king. He set himself to prevent change, showing all the 
difficulties of suppressing offices which people's forefathers 
had bought for their families for ever. Lewis had said, 
" Nobody loves my people but M. Turgot and myself:" 
but he became alarmed by Maurepas's representations, 
and let Turgot be dismissed, taking in nis stead, in 
1777, Necker, a banker from Geneva, who was thought 
to understand money matters better than any one else 
in Europe. He was an honest man, and there was so 
much trust in him that large loans were made to govern- 
ment, for which he managed to pay interest regularly, 
while endeavours were made to lessen the expenses, but 
not enough to be of any real service. 

3. The American War, 1778. — The longing for change 
was fed by the sight of what was going on in America, 
where the endeavour of England to enforce taxes and duties 
had led to armed resistance on the part of the colonists. 
The Marquis Gilbert de la Fayette^ an ardent young 
man^ fled from home to fight in the ranks of the Ameri- 
cans, in whose valour and simplicity the French enthusi- 
asts beheld a return to the heroism of ancient Greece and 
Rome. The government, after some hesitation, concluded 
an alliance with the Americans, and thus became engaged 
in a war with England, in which France was joined by 
Spain and th^ United Provinces. Off the Isle of Ushant 
a doubtful naval engagement was claimed as a victory by 
France ; but at St. Lucie, in the West Indies, Count de la 
Gr assess fleet was broken by Lord Rodney, and in the 
East Indies Pondicherry, the chief French factory, was 
taken. But the steady resistance of the Americans made 
the English at length decide on acknowledging their inde- 
pendence, and on the 20th of January, 1783, a general 
peace was signed. Benjamin Franklin, the American 
printer, a Quaker, and a man of much science as well as 
plain sturdy wisdom, came to France as ambassador, 
and the Parisians, perfectly sick of their unnatural life of 
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display and etiquette, were crazy with enthusiasm for his 
plain garb and grave, simple manners. 

4. Necker, 1781. — On the first day of the year, i78i,Necker 
gave in his budget, where the receipts, for the first and 
only time, exceeded the expenditure by 10,000,000 livres. 
Every one was so much delighted that Maurepas became 
jealous of Necker, and set the king against all his plans, 
until the banker, finding that no confidence was given to 
him, resigned, and was much regretted as one of the hopes 
of the nation. The war increased the debt which he had^ 
begun to pay off, and the king put down as much as he 
could of his guards, and other attendants : it made little 
difference. Maurepas died soon after, and with him 
went that power of management and of keeping things 
together which belongs to an old practised statesman, to 
whom the cabinet is a sort of trade. Calonney who had 
come into office, was a mere courtier, who felt only for the 
nobles, and not for the people, and who quashed all the 
dawning scruples of the queen as to vain expenses. What 
they were may be gathered from the fact that the household 
of her newborn daughter was with great difficulty reduced 
to only eighty persons. Under Calonne's management the 
public debt had enormously increased ; and sdl this the 
people imagined to be the effect of the extravagance of 
the queen. They nicknamed her Madame Deficit^ while 
Calonne declared that all was the fault of Necker. 

5. The Assembly of Notables, 1787. — A new plan of 
taxing was evidently necessary, and it was* hoped that 
Lewis would call together his States Gefteral^ as had 
not been done since the time of Lewis XIII. But he 
was afraid to do this, and only called the Notables^ who 
had not met since the days of Henry IV. These were 
persons chosen by the king, mostly from the nobles and 
clergy, a few only from the commons. They had no 
desire to tax themselves, and only abused Calonne, so that 
he threw up his office, and went into exile. JBrienney 
archbishop of Sens, then became minister, and a stamp 
duty was devised, on which the notables would give no 
opinion; but the Parliament of Paris was so resolved 
on forcing the king to call together the States General 
that it refused to register the edict. Lewis banished its 
members to Troyes, but they still held out He then held 
a bed of justice, but was defied to his face by his cousin 
Philip, duke of Orleans, who had thrown himself into the 
new movement. He sent the duke to his estates, and 
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tried to arrest Espremesfiil^ his chief adversary, but in 

vain ; the other members would not give him up, and when 

he was called for, answered, " We are all Espremesnils.*' 

6. The States General, 1789. — Seeing no other hope, 

iiV^jt Louis recalled Necker to his cabinet, and called together 

•iu*Y meStates General at Versailles on the 5th of May, 1739. 

W These States consisted of representatives of the nobility, 
^'^H^^^'^y' ^^^ 7>Vrj ttat or commons; but nobody knew 

^ujj^^^he bounds of their powers, and in the universal sense of 
wrong and vehement desire for the voice of the people, the 
Third Estate was inclined to stretch them to the uttermost. 
The first question was whether the verification of powers, 
that is, the examination of the return of each member, 
should take place by orders or all together. The Third 
Estate presently took the name of the National Assembly* 
The king meant to appear among them, and the great hall 
of the Third Estate was being prepared, when its members 
tried to enter. Finding it closed, they thought violence 
was intended, and, repairing to a tennis court near at hand, 
swore to stand by one another till they should have framed 
a constitution. The king insisted on the three orders keeping 
apart, but the Third Estate remained, and the king sent a 
message bidding them withdraw. The answer came from 
the Count ofMirabeau : " Tell your master that we are 
sent here by the people, and that his bayonets alone can 
drive us from our post.** They then voted that the person 
of a member of the National Assembly was sacred. The 
king presently yielded, and the nobles and clergy joined 
the Third Estate in the Assembly. They then began 
to consider of their reforms. Some of the nobles and 
clergy were against all change which could alter their 
positions. These were called aristocrats, and were re- 
garded with great disfavour. But many of both these 
orders and also of the Third Estate would have made 
cautious and prudent reforms. The party of change 
included, besides most of the Third Estate, such nobles 
and clergy as were ready to yield such of their privi- 
leged rights as they felt to be mischievous. The most 
extreme of the democrats held that all men are natur- 
ally equal, that hereditary rights were an usurpation, and 
that kings, priests, and nobles were alike tyrants over 
\ the will, the conscience, and the person. These were 

afterwards called Jacobins, from a club which met at the 
old convent of the Jacobin friars, and in which they 
gained the upper hand. They had much power over the 
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mob of Paris, and worked them up to a fury of impatience 
to see the changes which they fancied would bring plenty 
and freedom to all. In July the king, in alarm, drew the 
army nearer and dismissed Necker, and it was at once 
reported that he was going to put down the National 
Assembly by force of arms. This made the respectable 
men of the city enrol themselves in a force which took the 
name of the National Guard; they wore red-blue-and- 
white scarfs and cockades, choosing for their captain La 
Fayette, who was enthusiastic in the cause of liberty. 

7. The National Assembly, 1789. — On July 14th, on a 
report that the cannon of the Bastille had been turned 
towards the city, the mob, in a fury, rushed on the old 
prison, and tore down the whole building, but without 
finding a single state-prisoner. Necker was presently 
restored, but it was felt that a revolution had begun, for 
the mob had learnt their power. On the smallest excite- 
ment they rose and hunted down those whom they thought 
their foes, sometimes hanging them to the iron bars on 
which the lamps were placed over the street, sometimes 
tearing them to pieces, the fisherwomen being the fore- 
most in all these violences. In the country the peasants 
and townspeople were attacking the houses of the nobles, 
plundering and sometimes killing the inhabitants, but 
more often dragging them off to prison. The army, 
where no merit made up for lack of birth, was of course 
anxious to carry on the changes ; but the guards, being 
all men of rank, were devoted to the king, and on the 
2nd of October, 1789, at a dinner at Versailles, there was 
an outburst of loyalty, and the song, " O Richard, O tnon 
roi^ was rapturously applauded. This was so reported 
at Paris as to make the people imagine that the queen 
was sending for troops to massacre thenL There was 
besides a great scarcity of provisions, and the people, in 
the wildest rage, rushed out to Versailles, and while some 
burst into the National Assembly and insisted on Mirabeau's 
speaking, others clamoured round the palace. Lewis would 
neither fight nor fly ; he was resolved to shed no blood, he 
v/ould not let his Swiss guard defend him, and trusted to La 
Fayette and the National Guard ; but in the night the mob 
were seized with a fresh fit of frenzy, and broke into the 
palace, screaming for the life of the queen. A lady and a 
Swiss guard gained a moment for her by barring the door 
of her bed-room, while she fled to the king's rooms, and 
La Fayette cleared the palace of th^ mob, but in the morn- 
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ing they were all howling for " the Austrian." She came 
out on the balcony with her son and daughter. "No 
children'* was the cry, and she sent them back and stood 
alone, expecting the death-shot, but no one durst give it. 
The people were for that time satisfied by bringing the 
whole royaJ family back into Paris, whence they were 
lodged in the Tuilleries and carefully watched, lest they 
should make any attempt to raise a party elsewhere and 
check the revolution. 

8. The New Constitution, 1790. — The National As- 
sembly, called the Constituent Assembly from its work 
of drawing up a constitution, swept away all the titles 
and privileges of nobility. It decreed that Church pro- 
perty belonged to the nation, and that the endowments 
of all the bishoprics, abbeys, chapters, and parishes 
would be sufficient to provide for all the needs of the 
state, giving a small allowance to feed the priests and 
keep up the churches. Thus did the avarice of the clergy 
and the harshness of the nobles begin to recoil on their 
own heads in robbery provoked by ages of ill usage. The 
huge amount of Church property could not at once be 
disposed of, and government issued promissory notes, 
which were called assignatSy but which in the great 
scarcity of coin were not worth nearly so much as the 
sums they were supposed to represent. The clergy 
were required to bind themselves to strict obedience 
to the State, and, as this was contrary to canonical 
obedience to the pope, most of them refused, and were 
expelled from their preferments. The parliaments of the 
different parts of the kingdom were abolished. The 
ancient provinces, representing the states otit of which 
France had been made up, were abolished, and the 
country divided afresh into Departments, Those parts of 
other countries which were surrounded by France, as the 
pope's dominions of Avignon and Venaissin and the 
small parts of Elsass which remained to the Empire, were 
annexed. The king consented to everything in a sort 
of helpless despair. The queen hoped to come to terms 
and save some shreds of power, and held conferences with 
Mirabeau, the only person of reasonable views who had 
power to control the Jacobins; but when he died in 
1 79 1, hope went with him, and the king's brothers and 
aunts fled from France ; only his saintly sister Elizabeth 
remained to share his fate. The royzd family made one 
attempt to escape, but were seized at Varennes and 
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brought back amid savage insults, die revolutionary party 
being persuaded that their object was to bring back the 
emigrant nobility and an armed force from Germany, 
to wreak vengeance for all they had suffered, and trample 
on the people. So they were watched more closdy than 
ever, and were made to feel to the utmost the recoil of 
the crimes of their forefathers. A new constitution was 
framed, resting the government in the king and a single 
legislative chamber. The king kept the right of " Veto^* 
that is, of refusing the royal assent to a measure. He 
was to bear the old title of King of the French instead 
of King of Fran ce^ and was left entirely powerless, except 
for this power of refusal, which was bitterly resented by 
the revolutionary party. If the king transgressed the new 
conditions, or called in the army against the nation, he was 
to be deposed. However, on 14th July, 1790, and again 
on 13th August, 1 79 1, he made oath to observe the new 
constitution, and the National Assembly dissolved itself 
30th September, 1791. 

9. The Legislative Assembly, 1791, 1792. — ^The new 
assembly, called the Legislative Assembly ^ met ist October. 
1791. Its more moderate members formed the party callea 
the GirondinSy because the chief of them csune from the de- 
partment of the Gironde, the country round the estuary 
of the Garonne. Their chief place of meeting was at the 
house of the beautiful, eager, and brilliant Manon Roland^ 
the wife of one of those who formed the newly-chosen 
ministry, and had formed her theories on Plutarch's Lives. 
The more violent party were the Jacobins, who aimed at 
the overthrow of all existing institutions to build fresh ones. 
In the hall of Assembly they occupied a gallery called the 
Mountain, under the leadership oi Maximilian Robespierre, 
a native of Artois, who would not have been a Frenchman 
but for the annexations of Lewis XIV. Both parties alike 
worked up the mob of Paris to obtain by terror whatever 
they desired, while this mob, fed upon excitement and con- 
scious of their own might, grew daily more insolent and 
bloodthirsty. 

10. Fall of the Monarchy, 1792. — The king was a 
closely-watched captive in his own capital, and the emi- 
grant nobility took up arms to deliver him, assisted by 
King Frederick William III, of Prussia, and the Emperor 
Francis 11, nephew of the queen. But this was, in truth, 
a fatal step, since the nation only saw in it an endeavour 
to bring back all they had pined under. Full of a fiery 
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spirit of patriotism, they required the king to pronounce all 
emigrants traitors, and to place under surveillance all the 
clergy who had refused the oaths. Much as Lewis had 
already yielded, to this he would not consent, and again 
it was resolved to extort his signature by terror. On the 
20th of June, 1792, 30,000 of the lowest of the people 
formed a procession, with banners inscribed, " The Rights 
of Man,'' and on the end of a pike a pig's heart, labelled, 
"The heart of an Aristocrat." Through the TuiUeries 
they marched, the king allowing no resistance, and show- 
ing not a moment's terror ; but when the signature to the 
act was demanded from him, he gently replied that this 
was not the time nor the way to ask it. His calmness, 
and the quiet dignity of the queen and her sister, actually 
impressed the people, and after three hours they drew off 
without bloodshed. In a week or two more however the 
tidings that the army of emigrants and Germans, under 
the Duke of Brunswick, was on the frontier, calling on 
loyal subjects to rise and deHver the king, renewed the 
rage of the people. La Fayette tried to interpose, but he 
was only suspected of treachery, and fled to Austria, where 
he was imprisoned. The nation was possessed with the 
idea that the king had been playing them false, and meant 
to turn in his soldiers to crush them, and their wrath was 

?itiless. Loyal gentlemen rallied round the king at the 
uilleries, and the Swiss guards were of unshaken fidelity. 
Marie Antoinette would have trusted to them, and have 
stood by her husband while all sold their lives dearly, but 
Lewis stillsawinthebowlingmob his ill-treated subjects, and 
could not bear to draw the sword against them. When, on 
the loth of August, 1792, they again rushed on the Tuilleries, 
reinforced by five hundred ruffians from Marseilles, he 
wavered, not for his own sake, but theirs. Just as the 
attack was beginning, the Legislative Assembly sent to 
offer him shelter ; and though the queen declared that she 
would rather be nailed to the palace doors than fly, he 
consented, and was escorted across the street with his 
wife, sister, two children, and three ladies, to the hall oi 
the Assembly, where they were shut up in the short-hand 
writers' box. He had forgotten that this left the faithful 
men who had come to defend him to give their hves for 
nothing. No word to disperse had been given to the 
Swiss. They held their posts with the dogged fidelity of 
true soldiers, and the mob, seeing in them only enemies, 
slaughtered them to a man, together with all the gentlemen 
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found in the palace. When the horrible work was over, 
the mob rushed into the Assembly, declaring that the king 
had levied war on the nation and must be deposed. A 
vote was passed for the suspension of the king from his 
authority, for the appointment of a ministry by the Assem- 
bly, and for the summoning of a new assembly called the 
National Convention, The king and his family were 
taken to the old tower of the Temple, the castle of the 
Knights Templars, under the charge of the National 
Guard. The army on the borders became the more 
bent on the rescue of the king, and alarm added to the 
fury of the revolutionary party, who thought the cause of 
liberty would be lost if there were aristocrats within to 
join the enemies without. So all the so-called enemies of 
the State, men and women, and especially the clergy who 
reused the constitutional oath, were heaped together, to 
the number of 8000, in the jails of Paris. On the 2nd of 
September, 1792, some eighty or one hundred ruffians 
were sent round to slaughter them all, as one by one they 
were called into the courts of the prison, the horrible 
women of Paris looking on with applause, and bringing 
food to the butchers. The massacre lasted four days, 
and worked up the mob of Paris to a fiendish delight in 
blood. The Legislative Assembly dissolved itself on 21st 
September, 1792, and was succeeded by the National 
Convention. 

II. The National Convention, 1792. — ^The first act of 
the Convention was to abolish royalty and to declare 
France a republic. All titles of respect were abolished, 
and men and women called one another " citoyen " and 
" citoyenne/* The Duke of Orleans took his seat by the 
name of the citizen Egalit^, To understand the state of 
things, it must be remembered that the power of the king 
and the privileges of the nobles and clergy had created 
an intolerable amount of oppression and misery which 
only a violent convulsion could break. The people had 
become maddened with the effort and the excitement of 
unaccustomed freedom, and were full of rage, fury, and 
terror at the notion of any return of the bonds that had 
galled them, looking on every being of noble birth as a 
tyrant, almost as a noxious animal, possessed of some 
mysterious power that wotdd do mischief unless it was 
crushed. Therefore slaughter was perpetual, not only at 
Paris, but at all the chief towns. The great instrument of 
slaughter was happily almost painless, namely, XYitguilh^ 
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tine^ invented by a physician called Guillotine for instantly' 
cutting off the head. In every city these machines were 
almost daily at work, and were viewed with franctic affec- 
tion by the people as the instruments of freedom, so that 
little ornamental models of them were actually worn. The 
army of emigrants and Germans was defeated at Valmy 
by Dumouriez in September, 1792, almost at the moment 
of the meeting of the Convention. 

12. Deathof Lewis XVI., 1793. — The Convention, like 
the Legislative Assembly, was divided into two parties, of 
Girondins and Jacobins. The latter were resolved on the 
death of the king. Their leaders were three men whose 
zeal for the rights of men and what they called the cause 
of humanity led them to sweep away everything most 
unmercifully that they might rebuild. These were Robes- 
pierre, and with him Danton^ a lawyer, and Maraty a 
surgeon. Robespierre was for putting the king to death 
without a trial ; but the trial was voted, and he was brought 
for trial before the Convention by the name of Louis 
Capet. The nickname of the founder of the dynasty had 
been oddly mistaken for a hereditary surname. Lewis was 
found guilty by a vast majority, and was sentenced to die by 
a much smaller one. Among them was his own kinsman, 
Philip Egalit^, to the horror even of the democrats, who 
muttered, " the monster," as the vote was given. Lewis XVI. 
died by the guillotine on the 20th of January, 1793, with 
the utmost piety and resolution, making it his last charge 
to his family that his death might not be revenged, and his 
prayer that his blood might not be visited on his people. 
The effect was at once to rouse the anger of all Europe. In 
Britanny and the part of Anjou called Z/j Vendue, yfYiGxe the 
people were very religious, and where the nobles had been a 
kindly, much-loved race, the death of the king was the last 
spark needed to rouse the anger that had been excited by 
the removal of the nonjuring priests, and by the caU on 
the district to furnish men for the army on the German 
frontier. Here there was a great rising of peasants led 
by the nobles. Altogether there was a spirit of reaction. 
General Dumouriez began to treat with the Austrians, 
who had recovered Belgium, but was detected and fled 
into their camp. Soon after the king^s death, France 
declared war against England, and in March war was 
declared by the Empire against France. An English 
fleet encouraged Toulon and Lyons to defy the tyranny of 
Paris. This only made that tyranny more terrible. The 
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moderation of the Girondins was hateful to the frenzy of 
the Jacobins, and their whole body was arrested all but 
six who escaped. A committee was appointed with the 
power of judging and sentencing plotters at once without 
appeal, and the terrible three, Robespierre, Danton, and 
Marat, carried on the work of blood* Robespierre was 
ruthless, but outwardly not such a savage as Marat, who 
was looked on with such horror that a girl named Char- 
lotte Corday stabbed him to the heart, hoping thus to free 
the country from its miseries. 

13. The Reign of Terror, 1793, 1794.—- The death of 
Marat did but enhance the fury of those who thought 
all the old landmarks must fall A Committee of Public 
Safety was appointed, which carried on the deadly work 
of destruction. Marie Antoinette, who had been kept for 
months in a cell in the Conciergerie, was brought before 
the tribunal and condemned. She was executed on the 
i6th of October, 1793. Her little son, the Dauphin, whom 
it was the fashion to call the wolf-cub of the Temple, was 
g^ven into the charge of a brutal shoemaker, named 
Simon, with orders that he was to be " got rid of." The 
Girondins were executed after the queen ; Madame Roland 
shared their fate, and her husband, who had escaped, 
killed himself on hearing of it These days, under the 
terrible Committee of Public Safety, have ever since been 
known as the Reign of Terror, No one's life was safe. 
Philip Egalitd, as he called himself, died unpitied, and so 
did a young man whose sole offence was saying that one 
of the Girondins had lived like Aristides and died like 
Socrates. The prisons teemed with ladies guiltless of all 
save rank, and daily the list came of those who were to go 
through a mock trial and die. It was said that the only 
victim who did not show courage and firmness at the last 
was Madame Du Barry, the last mistress of Lewis XV. Mean- 
time the soldiers of the republic were fighting with energy 
that carried all before them ; General Moreau was driving 
the allies back on the Rhine, Kleber broke up the Vendean 
army, and Kellerman bombarded and took Lyons. Ter- 
rible was the revenge that followed. Collot d'Herbois, a 
member of the Committee of Public Safety, came down to 
direct the slaughter at Lyons, and, as the guillotine was too 
slow, had the people mown down with grape-shot, and in- 
tended that nothing should be left of the city but a monu- 
ment with the inscription " Lyons resisted liberty, Lyons 
is no more." " The corpses," he said, " should float down 
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to Toulon and show the people what to expect. Toulon 
held out till the works of the harbour were destroyed, and 
the English fleet was forced to depart, carrying off as 
many as could take refuge on board, but leaving the rest to 
the same work of carnage, which was likewise carried on 
at Bordeaux and Marseilles. The priests and the ladies 
who had been connected with the Vendean rising were put 
to death by being taken out into the harbour in boats from 
which a plank in the bottom was removed. At Orleans 
the chief inhabitants were guillotined for supposed sym- 
pathy with the emigrants, and at Verdun seventeen 
young girls were executed because it was said that they 
danced at a ball given by the Prussians. And, chief of 
all the victims at Paris, died (May 11, 1794) the saintly 
Elizabeth of France, the king's sister, whose blood was 
claimed by the Committee of Public Safety. " The more 
the social body throws off, the healthier it is," was their 
plea. 

14. Worship of Reason, 1793. — Meanwhile there was 
an endeavour to reconstruct. A new aera was invented. 
Years were henceforth to be counted from the 22nd of 
September, 1792, the beginning of the republic, and 
were freshly divided into months of thirty days each, 
called by new names taken from their weather, while the 
five odd days were called sans culottes^ after the nick- 
name of the most savage of the republicans. Weeks 
were done away with, and a day of rest was appointed 
every tenth instead of every seventh day. As to the 
Christian religion, that was abolished. The Archbishop 
of Paris, Gobel^ renounced it, and with him all priests who 
were members of the Convention, and a solemn decree 
was passed that in France the only deities should be 
Liberty^ Equality^ and Reason. A shameless woman, 
dressed as the Goddess of Reason, was conducted in a 
car to Notre Dame, and there enthroned (November 10, 
1793). On all the schools was inscribed, "Death is 
eternal sleep." All the gold and silver vessels in the 
churches were seized for the good of the state, and the 
bells, it was reckoned, would furnish 15,000 cannon. 
Indeed one hundred cannon were cast every month at 
Paris, and 1 100 muskets were daily finished. Roads and 
canals were also begun, and those scientific arrangements 
planned which have since based the French measures of 
weight, length, and capacity on the proportions of the 
earth. Danton and l^is friends thought the resting-place 
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had been arrived at. They bad made bloodshed their 
weapon, and had gained what they wished, and they would 
have put an end to the proscription and released the pri- 
soners, but Robespierre and the Jacobins would not listen. 
**We must not confound the innocent with the guilty," 
said Danton, somewhat late in the day. " Who says that 
one innocent has suffered ?" returned Robespierre. " Do 
you hear?*' said Danton, ironically; "not one innocent 
has suffered." From that time his doom was sealed, but 
he refused to secure himself by flight, and when warned, 
said, like Guise, " They dare not." He thought with his 
mighty voice to overawe the Convention, and ruin Robes- 
pierre instead of himself ; but he was arrested on the ever- 
ready charge of conspiring against the nation. Robespierre 
prevented his defence from being heard, and he was sent 
to the guillotine (April 5, 1794) with his supporters, fore- 
telling that Robespierre would not be long behind them. 
The Convention decreed that " Terror and all the virtues 
should be the order of the day." Yet Robespierre still 
fancied himself a benefactor to the human race, and 
moreover made the Convention decree that it acknow- 
ledged the existence of a God and of a future state. He 
held a festival in honour of the Supreme Being (June 3, 
1794). But the slaughtering increased every day, though 
all the time he seems to have believed that he was only 
clearing away the foes of mankind, and retained a gentle- 
ness of manner and daintiness of dress and carriage. At 
last, some of the Committee of Public Safety, being jealous 
of him, and finding that he was about to destroy them, 
resolved to be beforehand with him. Finding out what 
was going on, he denounced the Committee in the Con- 
vention, but was met by silence, and the next day, the 27th 
of July, 1794, Tallien openly denounced him in the Con- 
vention as a second Cromwell, and there was a general 
outcry of " Down with the tyrant." Robespierre raged 
and struggled, but too much noise was kept up to allow 
him to speak, and he was arrested with his brother and 
four more, crying, " The republic is ruined, the brigands 
triumph." They tried to destroy themselves, but only 
one succeeded, and as ghastly spectacles they were guillo- 
tined the next day, and Paris awoke to find itself relieved 
from a horrible nightmare of blood and terror. In the 
three years from 1791 to 1794 18,603 persons had been 
guillotined, besides those shot at Lyons, Toulon, and in 
Britanny, and those drowned at Nantes. 
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15. The Directory, 1795— 1799. — The survivors of the 
Girondin party became the leaders of the Convention. 
They opened the prisons, and brought back a sense of 
rest and safety. A new form of government was decreed, 
placing the legislative power in two councils, one oi five 
hundred^ who were to originate measures, and were all to be 
over thirty years of age, and two thirds of whom were to 
be chosen from among the members of the Convention. 
The other, called the Council of Elders^ was to be of two 
hundred and fifty members over forty, and was to approve 
or reject the bills sent up to them. The executive govern- 
ment was to be given to a Directory of fiwB members. Of 
the royal family no one remained but the dauphin, a boy 
of ten, and his sister, a girl of fifteen, two children of 
Lewis the Sixteenth. The boy was found in a horrible 
state. Ever since he had found that his words were used 
against his mother, he had never opened his lips, and his 
keeper Simon, after growing weary of maltreating him, 
had shut him up in a room which was never cleaned, nor 
his linen changed, for nearly two years, so that the poor 
child was found in the very depth of loathsomeness and 
misery. Kindness came too late to save him, and he died 
on the 8th of June, 1795. His sister Maria Theresa was 
shortly after set at liberty, and sent to join her uncle the 
Count of Provence^ who had taken refuge in Russia, and 
was, on the death of his nephew, who was counted as 
Lewis XVII., acknowledged by royalists as Lewis XVIII. 
The royalists were offended at the rule about choosing two 
thirds of the Council from the old Convention. They 
formed bodies called the Sections and rose in revolt. Troops 
had to be called in to keep them down, but to send soldiers 
upon the city was so dangerous a step that it was felt that 
the charge could only be given to an officer of more than 
common prudence and courage. " I have the man," cried 
BarraSy the minister at war, " a little Corsican officer, who 
will not stand on ceremony." This little Corsican was 
Napoleon Buonaparte, the third son of a lawyer at Ajaccio, 
where he was born on the 15th of August, 1769. He had 
been bred to arms in the college of Brienne^ and had first 
become known to Barras as an artillery officer at the siege 
of Toulon. The instinct which had fixed on him proved right. 
He planted his guns so as to sweep the chief thoroughfares 
leading to the Tuilleries. The revolt was suppressed (Oct. 
5> I795)>a^d (on Oct. 25) the National Convention broke up, 
and was succeeded by the Directory and the two Councils. 
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i6. The Italian Campaigns, 1795 — 1797' — Meanwhile 
the war with the allies was going on vigorously. The 
Duke of York, who had been sent to assist the Prince of 
Orange to regain Holland, was (in Jan. 1795) driven back 
by Pichegru, who afterwards changed sides, and advanced 
into Germany in concert with the enemy. The English 
likewise attempted to assist the ckouans (owls), as the 
remnant of the Vendeans were called, and landed a force 
in Teriberou Bay^ but they totally failed. At the same time 
Generals Massetta and Angereau were out-manoeuvring 
the Austrians in the Alps, trying to make Victor Amadeus^ 
king of Sardinia, consent to th6 neutrality of Piedmont. 
In 1796 Camot decided on a doul^e attack on the emperor, 
on the Rhine by Generals Moreau and Jourdan^ and on 
Italy by Buonaparte. Joining the army at Nice, Buonaparte 
found it very ill supplied with baggage and provisions, but 
thenceforth he carried out his famous system of doing what 
he called making war maintain war, and forcing the enemy 
to supply his needs. He had but 36,000 men, and the 
Austnan and Piedmontese armies numbered 60,000 ; but 
by a wonderful and unexpected passage of the Comiche, 
before the roads were supposed to be open, he was able to 
fall on the Piedmontese army separately. He gained two 
victories, which reduced Victor Amadeus to accept what- 
ever terms were imposed on him, and so grieved him that 
he died before the end of the year 1796, leaving the treaty 
to be signed by his son Charles Emmanuel. Descending 
into the plains of Lombardy, the French found the Austrian 
army drawn up at Lodi, to protect Milan by preventing 
him from passing the Adda, which was crossed by a long 
stone bridge, commanded by twenty cannon. Buonaparte 
saw that the infantry who protected these guns were posted 
too far off to be of much use. He placed an equal number 
of his own cannon to reply to them, and posted two so as to 
prevent the enemy from destroying the bridge. Then he 
made his cavalry cross by a ford, and, at the moment 
when they were occupying the Austrians, made a desperate 
charge of 6000 grenadiers through the fire across the bridge 
to seize the twenty guns. He fully succeeded, capturing 
the cannon before the infantry could be brought up against 
them, and thus secured a brilliant victory, the first which 
showed his wonderful genius. The Austrian generals, 
bred up in the regular school of tactics of Turenne and 
Condd, were puzzled and confused by the young Corsican's 
dashing measures. Milan was lost Most of the Italian 
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states bought peace of the French by heavy fines, and by 
giving up their finest works of art. These Buonaparte 
insisted on carrying off to adorn the museum which the 
Directory had set up in the Louvre, and which throughout 
his career he continued to fill with the most precious 
pictures and statues from conquered countries. Parma, 
Tuscany, Modena, and even the pope and the King of the 
Two Sicilies thus forsook the alliance of Austria for that of 
France. The pope also lost the northern part of his 
dominions, known as the Legations, A new Austrian army 
was further beaten by Buonaparte at Rivoli and the Brenta^ 
and twice at Areola^ and in the spring of 1797 he passed 
through Tyrol into the older provinces of Austria, where 
he met and defeated the Archduke Charles. Carnot had 
intended him to meet Moreau and Jourdain in Germany, 
when all were to besiege Vienna. But in Germany the 
French had been defeated and driven back by the arch- 
duke, till Buonaparte himself came northward from Italy. 
Meanwhile there were risings in the Venetian territories 
which gave an excuse for the suppression ot the Venetian 
republic. So Buonaparte was commanded to conclude a 
peace, and he did so on his own terms. The whole Austrian 
Netherlands were given up to France. The duchies of Milan 
and Mantua had already been made into a Transpadane 
Republic^ while the duchy of Modena and the territories 
taken from the pope became a Cispadane Republic. The 
dominions of Genoa also formed a Ligurian Republic, 
The Cispadane and Transpadane Republics, enlarged by 
the western possessions of Venice, were now to form the 
Cisalpine Republic. By way of compensation, Venice, 
with the remainder of its Italian and all its Dalmatian terri- 
tories, were to be made over to Austria, while the islands 
off the west coast of Greece, called the Ionian Islands, 
were taken by France. La Fayette was to be set at liberty. 
Spirit and courage had decayed in Venice, and the once 
great city did not strike a blow in self-defence when the 
French troops entered to secure it for the Emperor Francis. 
They took as their own share of the spoil the splendid 
horses of brass which Dandolo had taken from Constanti- 
nople. The treaty with Austria was signed at Campo 
Fortnio in October, 1797. 

17, Napoleon in Egypt, 1798. — On Buonaparte's re- 
turn he was greeted and followed as a hero, and he was 
as eager to take the command of a fresh army as the 
Directory could be to get rid of one whom they already 

N 
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began to fear. The special hatred of France was directed 
against England, since George III. had from the first refused 
to acknowledge the republic. An invasion of England was 
the favourite scheme of the Directory. But Buonaparte per- 
suaded the Directors to send him on an expedition to Egypt, 
with vague promises of winning India from England, and 
marching on Vienna by way of Constantinople. He sailed 
from Toulon on the 19th of May, 1798, with 40,000 troops, 
and a magnificent fleet, including L'Orient, a hundred and 
twenty gun ship. He was followed at some distance by the 
English commander, Nelson^ with a fleet equal in numbers, 
but inferior in the size of his ships. On his way Buonaparte 
obtained the surrender of Malta, where the knights of St 
John had grown too weak to avail themselves of their splen^ 
did defences. Leaving a garrison at Valetta, Buonaparte 
proceeded to land at Alexandria, whence they marched 
to Cairo. On the way he fought desperately with 
6000 Memlooks, and 18,000 other troops. European firm- 
ness prevailed. The French formed in squares, against 
which the fiery horsemen dashed like the angry sea 
against rocks, till at last they were forced backwards on 
the Nile, and many perished in the waters. Buonaparte 
called this the Battle of the Pyramids, Entering Cairo, he 
did his best to gain the hearts of the Turks and Arabs, by 
pretending that the pure belief proclaimed by the French 
agreed with their own, and almost appearing disposed 
to become a Mahometan, Meanwhile he sent home the 
most exaggerated reports of his proceedings to the French 
papers, such as might most exalt him in the eyes of the 
Parisians, But a crushing blow was struck to his plans by 
the utter destruction of his fleet in the bay of Aboukir by 
Nelson. The French admiral, Brueys, was killed, his flag- 
ship L'Orient was blown up, and of the whole fleet only two 
escaped to bear home the tidings. Thus the army of Egypt 
was entirely cut off from home, unable even to obtain news, 
for Nelson had full command of the Mediterranean, and 
blockaded Malta. There the French garrison held out for a 
whole year, but as no succour could reach them, were forced 
to surrender at last. Moreover, Sultan Selim ILy instead 
of thaiJcing Buonaparte for freeing Egypt from the domin- 
ion of the Memlooks, allied himsdf with the English, and 
began to fit out an army in Syria. Against this Buona- 
parte marched, and entering Palestine laid siege to Jaffa^ 
which was taken by assault. A frightful butchery followed, 
including the slaughter of 2000 soldiers, who had been 
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promised their lives by. his step-son, Eugene Beauharnais, 
but whom Buonaparte could neither guard nor send back 
to Cairo, and therefore shot down on the sea-shore. This 
deed inspired the garrison of St. John D'Acre to hold out 
desperately, and they were directed by Pkilippeaux^ a 
French emigrant engineer, and an English naval officer, 
Sir Sidney Smithy who had sailed into their harbour with 
two ships. For sixty days the French attacked in vain, 
and then had to fight a great battle with the Syrian army 
at Mount Tabor, in which they were victorious. Return- 
ing to the siege, and finding that Philippeaux had died of 
fever, Buonaparte ordered a general assault, but was beaten 
off with terrible loss, and, as the plague had broken out in 
his army, he was forced to raise the siege. It was his 
first check, and overthrew all his eastern sdiemes. He 
ascribed it to Smith, and long after was wont to say, 
"That man made me miss my destiny ."^ The army 
had a miserable march back to Egypt through the desert, 
many dropping on the way to die of the plague ; and in 
the mean time the English ships brought to Egypt 9000 
Janissaries, and an equal number of other troops, com- 
manded by Mustafa Pasha. Over these Buonaparte 
gained one of his most splendid victories at AbouMr, in 

• great part owing to the great cavalry charge of Joachim 
Muraty known as le beau Sabreur, There was afterwards 
an exchange of prisoners, and with his flag of truee Sir 
Sidney Smith sent a file of newspapers, the first tidings 
Buonaparte had received since the battie of the Nile. They 
made him decide on at once returning home, and, contrive 
ing to elude the English fleet, he left the army of Egypt to 
Kleber, in September, 1799, with large promises 6i rein- 
forcements ; but these he was never able to send, and in 
1 801 an English army coming out under Sir Ralph Aber^ 
cromby totally defeated the French under the walls of 
Alexandria, which they then besieged and obtained the 
surrender, undertaking to carry the remnant of the army 
back to France. 

18. Reaction in Europe, 1799. — In 1798 the Directory 
ordered an invasion of Switzerland in order to obtain 
the treasure at Bern. Vaud was separated from Bern. 
The French went on to invade the Democratic Cantons, 
and changed the Confederation into a single common- 

• wealth, which they called the Helvetic Republic, Geneva 
was now incorporated with France. In 1798 Joseph 
Buonaparte was sent as ambassador to Rome with instruc- 

N 2 
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tionsfrom the Directory to stir up insurrection against the 
pope. French troops accordingly marched into the city, 
proclaimed a TiSerine Republic^ seized Pope Pius VI., at 
eighty years old, and dragged him to France, where he died 
at Valence on the 29th of August, 1799. A revolution was 
excited in Turin, and, on an accusation of correspondence 
with Vienna, Charles Emmanuel was stripped of his old 
hereditary states of Savoy and Piedmont, and forced to 
retire to Sardinia. However the victory of the English 
at the Nile seemed to waken a fresh spirit in Europe, and 
the Emperor Francis, and Paul, Emperor of Russia, entered 
into an alliance, and raised troops for the recovery of Italy, 
thus encouraging the King and Queen of the Two Sicilies 
to renounce their alliance with France. This however only 
brought on them an attack from the French troops at Rome, 
which forced them to take refuge in Sicily, under the pro- 
tection of the English fleet. Naples was turned into a 
Parthenopean Republic by the French, helped by its own 
citizens, while the Lazzaroni or mob of Naples tried to 
withstand them. In the mean time England had supplied 
means to the Czar Paul to equip an army, which joined the 
Austrians, entered Italy, drove the French back on the 
Alps, where Marshal SuvarofT had gained a ^eat victory 
at NovL The war between France and Russia also went 
on in Switzerland, where Massena won the battle of 
Zurich. There had also been defeat and loss on the 
Rhine, but an attempt of the Russians and English on 
Holland came to nothing. Altogether the year 1799 was 
the most disastrous in war that the republic had known. 

19. Fall of the Directory, 1799. — Meanwhile at home 
there had been various changes of Directors, and each set 
had shown themselves unable to manage these many wars, 
or to keep down the Paris mob. The ablest man among 
them was the ex-adbi Si^yes^ a clever, speculative poli- 
tician, but his hand was not strong enough for the task. 
When Buonaparte came back in October, 1799, he took 
measures quietly with Sieyes and another Director, named 
Ducos^ who agreed that in time of war so unwieldy a 
state-machine as these two councils could not work. The 
Directors were partly persuaded, partly compelled, to resign, 
and the two councils were persuaded to sit at St. Cloud, 
'vhile Buonaparte received the military command of Paris. 
On the 19th of December, 1799, the 19th Brumaire of the . 
year VL, as the French called it, followed by five grenadiers, 
he came before the Council of the Elders, and told them that 
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their constitution was good for nothing, and that France, 
which he had left flourishing, had been beaten at all points, 
while for himself he was accompanied by the god of fortune 
and of war. The Elders cheered him ; but when he rq)aired 
to the Five Hundred, where his brother, Lucian Buona- 
parte^ was president, and spoke in the same strain, a cry 
of " Cromwell " arose ; he was threatened with outlawry, 
collared ; a dagger was even drawn against him. But his 
grenadiers came to his rescue, and, while Lucian defended 
him by word, he showed his troops all the marks of 
the scuffle, telling them that he had pointed the way to 
glory, and had been answered with daggers. A guard 
went in to fetch out his brother, and this done the drum 
was beaten, and Murat rushed into the council, calling, 
" Forward ! " Out dashed the Five Hundred .by the doors 
and windows, leaving the place strewn with fragments of 
their gowns. In the evening about fifty were got together, 
who together with the Elders agreed to make three consuls, 
Buonaparte, Si^yes, and Ducos. After the discussion of 
some plans of Si<Syes' a constitution was framed, by which 
the executive power was placed for ten years in three 
consuls^ Buonaparte, Cambac^res, and Lebrun, of whom 
Buonaparte ix^ the first consul, and had sdl the real 
power. There was to be a senate appointed for life, a 
legislative assembly, and a body of a hundred Tribunes. 
AU were to be appointed in a very complicated way, in 
which the people had no direct share. This constitution 
was put to a vote of the whole people, which the French 
call a plebiscite^ and was accepted by a large majority. 
Buonaparte now took up his residence at the TuiUeries, 
with his wife, Josephine de La Pagerie, the widow of the 
Viscount of Beaunamais^ vfho had been executed in the 
Reign of Terror. There was now once more a Court, with 
state carriages, liveries, rich dresses, and military display. 
20. The Second Italian War, 1800.— Early in 1800 
Buonaparte set forth to reconquer Italy, making his 
way by the passes of Mount St. Bernard and Mount 
Cenis, dragging his artillery up the heights, one hundred 
men harnessed to each gun. The commandant of Bardi, 
which closes up the defile leading to the vale of Aosta, 
pledged himself that not a gun should pass his walls, in 
utter ignorance that all the artillery had actually gone by 
at night, covered with green boughs, and with muffled 
wheels, on a road overlaid with straw. The Austrians 
were utterly defeated at Montebello^ by a gallant charge of 
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General Lannes through fields of tall rye. On the 14th 
of June, on the wide plain of Marengo, near Alessandria, 
the Austrians made another stand, and through the earlier 
part of the day gained so much advantage that at four 
o'clock they thought the battle won. Just then the French 
reserves came up with Dessaix and Kellermahn. "The 
battle is lost," said Dessaix, " but there is time to win 
another." He was killed, but Kellermann, creeping with 
his cavalry through the vineyards, made a sudden charge 
on the Austrians in flank, and routed them so entirely that 
they had to retreat beyond Mantua leaving Lombardy and 
Piedmont to the French. Meanwhile Moreau was winning 
equal glory in Germany. On the night of the 3rd of 
December there was a desperate battle at HohenlindeUj 
on the Iser, between him and the Austrians under Arch- 
duke John, snow falling all the time so fast that the two 
armies could not see each other, and only aimed towards 
the Hashes of the muskets. At last Richepanse cut off 
half the Austrian army from the rest, and, charging them 
in flank, broke them completely, but not till 7000 on either 
side had fallen. The way to Vienna was open, and Russia 
had deserted Germany, for the Emperor Paul had con- 
ceived a passionate admiration for Buonaparte. The 
Emperor Francis II. was forced to sign a peace at 
Lunevtlle, by which the Empire yielded up all tfie lands 
on the left bank of the Rhine. France thus at last reached 
the old frontier of Roman Gaul. Aachen, the old royal 
city of Germany, the great archbishoprics of Mainz, 
Koln, and Trier, and the bishoprics of Speyer and 
Worms, all among the most venerable and historic cities 
of Germany, were all for a while yielded up to France. 
Even with England peace was signed at Amiens on the 
25th of March, 1803. By one of the provisions of the 
treaty Malta was to be given back to the knights, and a 
compensation was to be made to the King of Sardinia for 
the loss of his continental dominions. Buonaparte profited 
by this peace to send out his brother-in-law, Leclerc, to 
reduce the island of Haiti, where the example of revolu- 
tion had been followed by a terrible insurrection of the 
slaves. The island had fallen under the rule of Toussaint 
VOuverture, one of the few great men of the negro race. 
But his troops could not stand against those of Leclerc, 
and he was treacherously seized and made away with. 
Leclerc soon died from the climate, and the island was 
lost. When the English found that the conditions of the 
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peace of Amiens were not carried out, and that com- 
pensation was not made to their ally the King of Sar- 
dinia for the loss of Piedmont, they refused to give up 
Malta till this should be done. Buonaparte now required 
that all the English writers of newspaper articles against 
him should be punished, and that the French royal 
family, then in England, should be driven out, together 
with sdl the emigrants. He insulted Lord Whitworth, 
the English ambassador, for refusing such demands, and 
having thus forced England to declare war, he seized, 
without any notice, on English travellers, and kept them 
as close prisoners, contrary to all usages of civilized 
nations. Meanwhile he poured his troops into Hanover, 
and prepared his fleet and army for a great invasion of 
England. Plots were now laid against him, one undoubted 
one by a Breton royalist named George Cadoudal, who 
in his examination contrived to implicate the two generals 
Pichegru and Moreau,who were both thrown into prison, 
Pichegru was found strangled in his cell. Moreau was 
exiled, and entered the Austrian service. Cadoudal died 
bravely, owning his intention of killing the first consul 
as a virtuous action. This plot seems to have been the 
cause of the blackest deed of Buonaparte's life. The Duke 
of Enghien, a- youth of two-and-twenty, the only son of 
the Prince of Cond^, was living harmlessly at Ettenheim, 
in the duchy of Baden, when he was one night seized by a 
troop of French soldiers, hurried to Vincennes, led before 
a court-martial, and sentenced to be shot, which sentence 
was instantly carried out. 

21. The Consulate, 1799 — 1804. — But the whole of this 
time was not given up to warfare. In 1802 the constitu- 
tion was again changed by a popular vote. Buonaparte 
was now made first consul for life. He also did much in 
the way of restoring order at home. He made a concordat 
with Pope Pius VII. (who had been elected at Venice on 
the death of his predecessor) for the restoration of the 
French Church. This destroyed many of the ancient 
dioceses which had existed from the earliest times of the 
Romans, and made all the clergy ministers paid by 
the state and entirely dependent on it, the bishops 
being appointed by the civil power, and the parish 
priests by the bishops. Convents were not restored, but 
there was nothing to prevent them from being estab- 
lished by private beneficence, and the sisters of St. 
Vincent de Paul had been so loved and valued that they 
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had weathered the whole storm, and worked throughout 
the revolution. This concordat of 1804 has continued in 
force ever since. He now also began a code of laws, after- 
wards called the Code iV^/^//<?«, which established uniform- 
ity of law from the Channel to the Pyrenees, in city 
and country alike, obliterating all difference between old 
Roman colonies and communes of the middle ages, and 
reducing all to uniformity. The criminal code was a fair 
and just one, and the system of taxation and public 
burthens was made to bear on all classes alike. Titles 
were restored, but the accumulation of estates was made 
as difficult as possible by the abolition of the law of 
primogeniture, and hkewise making it impossible for 
more than a small proportion to be bequeathed by will 
to one heir rather than another. The Code NapoUon 
has continued in force ever since, and has had the effect 
of keeping the whole country under a sort of web of offices, 
all dependent on the central government at Paris, so that 
whatever change may there take place, all the rest must 
needs helplessly submit for want of any power of inde- 
pendent action. 

22. The Empire, 1804. — Everything at home and 
abroad, except England, lay at Buonaparte's feet. He now 
deemed that the time was come openly to assume the 
titles of monarchy. He caused the senate to petition him 
to rule, as a hereditary prince, with the title of Emperor, 
Carnot alone was steady enough to his old principles to 
speak against their utter overthrow. Nobody seconded 
him. Some were terrified, some were spell-bound by what 
they called his glory, many more felt that his strong hand 
gave a sense of safety after all the horrors and miseries 
they had passed through- One of the few who honestly 
objected was his own brother Lucian, who retired into 
Italy, and never accepted any favour from him. The 
crown was entailed on his other brothers, Joseph^ Lauis^ 
and Jerome^ in case of his continuing childless. The 
other two consuls were given nominal dignities, and his 
chief officers were made marshals of the empire and 
received titles. Buonaparte's profession was to restore, not 
the old kingdom of France, but the Western Empire of 
Charles the Great, according to the usual confusion which 
looks on Charles as a French prince. He at one time 
thought of calling himself Emperor of the Gauls, like 
Civilis, but the style on which he finally settled was Empe- 
ror of the French* He insisted that the pope should come 
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to Paris at his coronation on the 2nd of December, not to 
crown him, for he placed the golden laurel wreath, his impe- 
rial crown, on his own head, and then crowned Josephine, 
while her^ds proclaimed them Emperor and Empress of 
the French. As France was changed into an Empire, so 
the Cisalpine (now called Italian) Republic was changed 
into a kingdom of Italy. On the 26th of May, 1805, 
Buonaparte crowned himself at Milan with the iron crown 
of Lombardy, making his step-son, Eugene Beauharnais, 
viceroy of Italy, and allowing the pope to resume his 
possessions at Rome. About the same time the Ligurian 
Republic was annexed to France. Gradually he brought 
the whole of Italy under his power, joining nearly all the 
peninsula, except the kingdom of Naples, either to the 
French Empire or to the Italian kingdom. The kingdom 
of Naples he gave, first, in 1806, to his brother Joseph, and 
then, in 1808, to his brother-in-law Joachim Murat. But 
the English fleet was able to keep the island of Sicily, like 
that of Sardinia, to its own king. At last, in 1809, he 
annexed Rome and called it the second city of the French 
Empire. Pope Pius II. then excommunicated Buonaparte, 
on which he was carried away prisoner to France, and was 
kept there as long as Buonaparte's power lasted. 

23. The Campaign of Austerlitz* 1805. — The .many 
aggressions of Buonaparte on other powers, his annexations 
of territory which had been recognized as independent by 
the Peace of Luneville, and the seizure of the Duke of 
Enghien on German ground, now led to a general coalition 
against France which was joined by the Emperor Francis, 
the King of England, Alexander, emperor of Russia, and 
Gustavus, king of Sweden. Prussia remained neutral. 
The Electors of Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, and Baden took 
part with France against the Empire. Napoleon, with an 
immense force, called the grand army, marchedto the rescue 
of Bavaria, while Massena was sent against the Austrian 
dominions in Italy. Massena was defeated by the Arch- 
duke Charles. But in Germany the Austrian general Mack 
being too dull and inert either to fight or fly, the French 
took 20,000 prisoners, and entered the city of Ulm, Vienna 
had been left undefended while Francis was gone to join 
Alexander, who had just brought his army from Russia. 
The French entered it 13th November, 1805. The three 
emperors fought at Austerlitz on the 2nd of December, 
when the soldiers promised that, if Napoleon would not 
run into danger, they would bring him the whole of the 
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Russian standards and artillery as a bouquet. They 
redeemed the promise, gaining the most splendid of all 
their victories. It obliged Alexander to retreat, and forced 
Francis to accept the treaty of Pressburgy which fell more 
hardly on him than either of the former ones, since he had 
to give up Venetia and Dalmatia to the kingdom of Italy, 
to acknowledge his refractory feudatories of Bavaria and 
Wiirttemberg as kings, and to cede parts of his hereditary 
dominions to them and to the Elector of Baden, among 
which changes the county of Tyrol was added to the 
kingdom of Bavaria. Buonaparte also suppressed the 
ancient republic of Ragusa, which had given no offence at 
all But he could not get all Dalmatia, for the Russians 
held Cattaro. At the same time he made his brother 
Louis King of Holland, and his brother-in-law Murat 
Grand-Duke of Berg. The new kings of Bavaria and 
Wiirttemberg and some other of the German princes 
formed in July, 1806, the Confederation of the Rhine, under 
the protection of France, which was afterwards joined by 
others of the German states. These princes threw off 
their allegiance to the Empire, and in August the Emperor 
Francis abdicated, and the Roman Empire and the King- 
dom of Germany came to an end. Its position, and much 
morejhan its power, had now been transferred to the new 
ruler of France. The ex-emperor Francis, king of Hun- 
gary and archduke of Austria, went on reigning by the 
title oi Emperor of Austria, which he had taken in 1804.. 
24. The Campaign of Jena, 1806. — Prussia had stood 
aloof from the war in 1805, but itsking, Frederick William, 
now allied himself with Russia and declared war on 
France. Saxony joined, and the army of 150^000 men 
was commanded by the Duke of Brunswick. Without 
waiting for the Russians, he advanced into Saxony, and 
there was met by Napoleon himself, at the head of the 
forces of France and of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
at Jena, on the 4th of October, 1806, and entirely crushed, 
with the loss of 20,000 men ; the Duke of Brunswick was 
mortally wounded. The French now entered Berlin, and 
there Napoleon put out the famous Berlin Decrees^ which 
declared the British Islamls in a state of blockade and 
forbade all correspondence and trade with England. All 
northern Germany was now at Napoleon's mercy; the 
King and Queen of Prussia fled to Konigsberg, and their 
whole country was trodden down with a ruthless severity 
that has never been forgotten. The Elector of Saxony 
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now made a separate peace and joined the Rhenish Con- 
federation with the title of King. Alexander of Russia sent 
his forces, and Lannes was defeated by them at Pultusk; 
but at Preuss Eylau, on the 8th of February, 1807, was 
fought a most tremendous battle with terrible slaughter and 
doubtful success ; and in June followed another such battle 
at Friedlandy when the Russians, after fearful losses, had to 
retreat, though in perfect order. This battle gave Konigs- 
berg to the French, and obliged Alexander to treat. By 
the Peace of Tilsit, in June, 1807, the King of Prussia gave 
up all his dominions west of the Elbe, which, with some 
other German territory, was made into a Kingdom of 
Westphalia for Napoleon's brother Jerome. The other 
German dominions of Prussia, together with East and 
West Prussia, were left to their own king, except that 
Danzig was made a republic. The rest of the Polish 
dominions of Prussia, save a small part which was given 
to Russia, were made into a Duchy of Warsaw^ which was 
given to the King of Saxony. France and Russia were 
now for a while on good terms. Alexander and Buona- 
parte might seem now to have divided Europe between 
them. Buonaparte went back to France, where the last 
check on his despotism was taken away by the abolition of 
the Tribunate. 

25. Overthrow of the French Naval Power- — In 1805, 
Charles the Fourth of Spain entered into alliance with 
France, and the Spanish fleet, consisting of the most 
splendid ships in Europe, was joined with those which 
Buonaparte had built since the battle of the Nile. He 
was more than ever bent on invading England ; he had 
his forces ready at Boulogne, and flat-bottomed boats with 
which they were to cross, if only the English fleet could 
be lured from its watch. French ships were sent to 
threaten the West Indian Isles, in hope that enough 
English ships would follow thena to give the French a few 
days' superiority before Boulogne. But the French and 
Spanish fleets were driven by stress of weather to put into 
Cadiz Bay, and Nelson with the Mediterranean Fleet lay 
in wait for them outside at Cape Trafalgar ^ where he won 
the greatest of all his victories on the 21st of October, 
1805, but was himself killed by a shot from a sailor on a 
French mast-head. Out of forty ships, nineteen were 
taken and seven more afterwards surrendered. The 
French navy was ruined, and all thoughts of attacking 
Ihe coast of England had to be laid aside. Indeed, from 
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this time, while Buonaparte had his own way by land, lie 
could do nothing by sea. The English fleet kept Malta:, 
and defended Sicily and Sardinia. The only insular 
possession which the French could keep in Europe was 
Corfu. In 1799, the Ionian Islands, which had been 
taken by France in 1797, were won by the Russians and 
Turks together, and were made into a Republic under die 
protection of the Czar and the Sultan. By the Peace of 
Tilsit they were given back to France along with Cattaro ; 
but the English won all the islands except Corfu. 

26. Beginning of the Peninsula War, 1807. — While 
Spain was thus an ally of France, Portugal was, as it had 
always been, an ally of England. At this time it had an 
insane queen, Maria I., and was governed by her son John. 
Portugal refused to carry out the Berlin decrees against 
her English ally ; so Buonaparte proposed to Godoy^ 
the minister of Charles of Spain, a scheme for the par- 
tition of Portugal. For this end he was allowed to send 
his troops through Spain. At the approach of the French 
Marshal Junoty the Portuguese royal family took ship for 
Brazil, the great colony of Portugal, leaving their European 
kingdom to its fate. Buonaparte meanwhile, instead of 
partitioning Portugal, seized one Spanish fortress after the 
other, till the people of Madrid took alarm, rose against 
his dupe Godoy^ and caused the king to abdicate in favour 
of his son, Ferdinand VII, But as Murat marched into the 
city, and would not acknowledge the new king or the old, 
both were induced to come to Bayonne to meet Buonaparte 
and plead their cause. There, being both in one net, the 
father and son were each induced to resign the crown. 
Napoleon kept them both as prisoners, filled Spain with 
his troops, and when his brother Lucian indignantly refused 
a crown so gained, he transferred Joseph to Spain, making 
Murat King of Naples. But the Spaniards had no notion 
of being thus treated ; the whole kingdom, together with 
Portugal, armed ; the hills and roads swarmed yr'iihguerU' 
las J the towns shut their gates, the nobles raised troops 
and formed ^junta^ or provisional council, at Seville, and 
both countries called for help from England, the only 
power still at war with France. Troops were sent to 
Lisbon under Sir Arthur IVellesley, in August, 1808, and 
totally defeated Junot at Vimieraj but the senior officers 
who superseded him did not follow up the victory, and by 
the Convention of Cintra allowed Junot to leave PortugaJ 
with the honours of war and all his plunder. Sir John 
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Moore also landed at Corunna, intending to relieve Madrid 
and join the Spanish troops, but Napoleon had in the 
mean time arrived and routed the Spaniards. Moore 
was therefore forced to retreat along the mountain roads 
before Soulty and finally was killed in the battle fought on 
the 1 6th of January, 1809, to protect the embarkation of 
his troops at Corunna. Still the resolution of the Spaniards 
did not give way, and though Joseph was crowned at 
Madrid and guarded by a large force of French troops, 
they never submitted, but kept up a guerilla warfare in the 
hills and forests. The English still guarded Portugal, and 
when Soult marched into that country, it was only to be de- 
feated by Wellesley at Talavera, on the 28th of July, 1809. 
27. Campaign of Wagram, 1809. — In 1808 Buonaparte 
had another interview with Alexander of Russia, at Etfurt^ 
in which they drew the ties between them closer, and 
seemed to have agreed on a kind of partition of Europe. 
This offended Austria ; and as the absence of Napoleon 
in Spain, and the resistance of the Tyrolese to being 
handed over to Bavaria, emboldened that power to begin 
a fifth war, Napoleon was taken by surprise. But he hur- 
ried to Frankfurt, beat the Archduke Charles at Eckmuhl^ 
on the 22nd of April, 1809, and marched on Vienna, which 
was now a second time occupied by the French. But the 
brave resistance of the Tyrolese, vmAex Hofer, gave Charles 
time to gather a fresh army, and fight a terrible double 
battle on the banks of the Danube, between the villages 
of Aspern and Essling, Lannes was there killed, and the 
result was doubtful ; but a few weeks later, on the 8th of 
July, 1809, Napoleon gained another of his greatest battles 
at Wagtam, He now imposed on Francis whatever con- 
ditions he chose. Those parts of the Austrian dominions 
which bordered on Italy and Dalmatia were now incor- 
porated with France by the name of the Illyrian Provinces, 
Buonaparte also demanded the hand of the archduchess 
Maria JLouisa^ daughter of the Emperor Francis, and great 
niece of Marie Antoinette. He had made up his mind 
to divorce Josephine and marry a princess vho might 
bring him heirs. It was of course a great point with 
him to ally himself in this way with the ancient princely 
families of Europe, with the House of Austria, and even in 
some sort with the House of Bourbon. To this sacrifice 
Francis consented, and gave his daughter to this soldier of 
fortune. She bore him a son in 181 1, who was called King 
of Rome, There was no war on Napoleon's hands after the 
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battle of Wagram, except what he called the Spanish ulcer. 
Wellington was still in Spain with his 20,000 English, aided 
by 30,000 Portuguese. He sent Massena, whom he termed 
the spoiled child of victory, with 80^000 men, to drive the 
hideous leopards into the sea, meaning the lions or leopards 
in the English arms. But Massena was forsaken by vic- 
tory at Busaco^ he could not break the entrenchments at 
Torres VedrcLS^ he was starved out of Portugal, and routed 
again at Fuentes tPOnoro on his retreat The French and 
Spaniards hated each other bitterly, and both were guilty 
of such horrors that Joseph, a weak, kindly man, entreated 
his brother to let him resign, but in vain. At the same 
time Louis, whose Dutch subjects would not endure the 
loss of trade with England, could not bear to carry out his 
brother's savage modes of enforcing obedience, and actually 
fled from Holland, which was united to the French empire. 
At the same time Buonaparte annexed to France all the 
ocean coast of Germany, taking in the three free cities of 
Bremen, Hamburg, and LUbeck, France now touched the 
Baltic. He also annexed the land of Wallis or Valais, 
which had been first an ally and then a canton of Switzer- 
land. The French dominion was now at its greatest 
extent. At the beginning of the revolution the French 
had annexed only those lands to which they could pretend 
some kind of claim according to their notions, such lands, 
for instance, as had formed part of Roman Gaul. But 
now Buonaparte took what he pleased, with only such 
kind of excuses as saying that it was needful for France 
to have the mouths of all the German rivers in order to be 
safe against England. He seems specially to have sup- 
pressed the ancient commonwealths like Ragusa and 
LUbeck, but he spared San Marino in Italy, and he seems 
to have had a certain tenderness for Switzerland. He had, 
while consul, restored a federal government to the Helvetic 
RepubUc, and though he annexed some parts of the 
country and kept the rest in strict dependence, he did not 
oppress Switzerland in the way in which he did many 
other lands. 

28. The Russian Campaign, 1 8 12-13. — By this time 
the friendship between Buonaparte and Alexander of 
Russia was beginning to give way. Buonaparte seems 
really to have planned the conquest of all Europe, and he 
specially offended the Russian Emperor by half promises 
made to the Poles of a fuller restoration of their country 
than he had made by creating the Duchy of Warsaw. 
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About the same time he made another enemy by attacks 
on the independence of Sweden and aggression on the 
Swedish possessions in Germany. The ruler of Sweden 
was now one of his own former generals, Bemadotte^ who 
had been chosen Crown Prince and successor to the 
childless King Charles XIII. Sweden now formed an 
alliance with Russia. Buonaparte marched out of France 
with what he called the Grand Army ^ and held a meeting of 
the princes of the Rhenish Confederation, which was even 
attended by the sovereigns of Austria and Prussia. A 
large body of German and Polish troops were thus added 
to the French army. The peninsular war occupied Soult 
and Marmont, but all the rest of his marshals, with him- 
self at their head, marched in full security of conquest with 
an almost innumerable army upon Moscow. On the 5th 
of September, 1812, was fought the first considerable 
battle at Borodino, on the banks of the Moskowa. Napo- 
leon was unwell; he had just received the tidings that 
Marmont had been beaten by Wellington at Salamanca, 
and he did not show his usual vigour; but the battle, 
though hotly contested by the Russian generals, Kutusoff 
and Barclay de Tolly, ended in the French keeping pos- 
session of the ground and marching into Moscow. They 
found the city deserted by the whole of the inhabitants, 
and they had scarcely taken up their quarters before 
flames broke out everywhere. The French charge the 
fire on the Russians, the Russians on the French. The 
truth is unknown ; but it is certain that it was the ruin of 
the French, by destroying the shelter they had .reckoned 
on for the winter and depriving them of provisions. 
Jaded and worn as they were, there was now no choice 
save retreat, and that in the midst of a Russian winter of 
unusual severity. The Cossacks hung upon their rear, 
cutting off and capturing those who fell behind, and at 
the bridge over the river Beresina there was a deadly 
scene of slaughter. Frost, cold, and hunger were their 
worst foes. They lived chiefly on horse-flesh, and had 
to plod through deep snows, and spend night after night 
in the open air. Every morning found the watch-fires 
surrounded with circles of dead. Marshal Ney and 
Eugene Beauhamais showed great courage and firm- 
ness, but Napoleon, as soon as he saw that nothing but 
misery was left for his army, left it to its fate, and hurried 
on with his guard of honour under the excuse that his 
presence was needed at Paris. Ney, who was already 
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called the Bravest of the Brave^ earned the further title of 
the Rear-Guard of the Grand Army, for he fought to 
the very last to protect the broken remnant. When they 
made their way to the Niemen, the river which divided 
Russia from the Duchy of Warsaw, he was said to be 
the last Frenchman not being a prisoner who quitted 
Russian ground. 

29. AUiance of Europe ac^ainst Napoleon, 1813. — 
Prussia and all Germany were now ready to throw off the 
French yoke. All Prussia had been in training for arms 
ever since their overthrow at Jena. The king went to meet 
the Emperor Alexander at Breslau. and concluded an 
alliance with him. Russia, Prussia, and Sweden were thus 
joined against France. France had been almost drained 
of men, and Napoleon's fresh conscription stripped both 
France and Italy of every youth above sixteen who could 
carry a musket, leaving the labours of husbandry to the 
women and the German prisoners. On the old battle- 
field of Lutzetiy where Gustavus Adolphus had been 
slain, there was a terrible battle, in which the Russians 
had indeed to retreat, but without leaving one colour or 
one cannon in the hands of the French. Bautzen was 
such another dearly-bought victory, obliging the allies to 
fall back. Saxony was on the French side, and Buona- 
parte had his headquarters at Dresden. There Austria 
offered terms of mediation, proposing that France should 
keep the frontier of the Rhine as in 1801, and leave the 
rest of Germany independent. This Buonaparte refused. 
On this Francis of Austria joined the allies against 
his son-in-law, who declared he had found the marriage 
with Maria Louisa a precipice crowned with flowers, since 
it made him trust over much to the support of Austria. 
A series of battles were fought in August in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dresden, in which Buonaparte had the 
advantage, and Moreau, who was now in the Russian 
service, was killed. But his generals were unsuccessful in 
other parts. Bavaria forsook him and made peace with 
Austria, and his German allies began to faU oft. At last 
at Leipzig^ on the i6th and i8th of October, 181 3, was 
fought one of the longest and deadliest of battles on 
record. Russians, Prussians, Austrians, and Swedes 
were arrayed against the common enemy, and the 
Saxons forsook Buonaparte in the battle. Yet the fighl 
was desperately contested by the French till they were 
entirely worn out, and had spent every round of ammuni- 
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tion. They were then forced to retreat, with the more 
terrible loss from the only stone bridge on the river Elster 
having been blown up. Fifteen thousand men were thus 
cut off; many were drowned in trying to swim the river, 
and the rest had to lay down their arms. The French 
now withdrew beyond the Rhine ; but when Austria again 
offered peace on the condition of France taking the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees as its boundaries, 
Buonaparte again refused. 

30. Entrance of France by the Allies, 18 14. — Fortune 
was now turning against France everywhere. In Spain, 
Marshals Marmont and yunot were utterly routed by 
Wellington at Vittoria^ and Joseph had to flee to the 
frontier, leaving all his baggage, and the war soon raged 
round St. Sebastian and Pampeluna. In quite another 
part of Europe, on the coast of Dalmatia, English, 
Russians, and Montenegrins were allied against France, 
and Cattaro was taken by the men of the Black Mountain. 
In Germany the whole land rose against the French; 
Holland threw off the yoke, and Murat went back to 
Naples, hoping to secure himself by a separate peace. All 
that was left for Napoleon was to gather his forces to 
defend France itself. He restored the pope to Rome, and 
sent Ferdinand VIL back to Spain, so as to have no 
foreign ground on his hand. But already his own legisla- 
tive body was beginning to use free language before him, 
the Bretons and Vendeans were preparing to rise against 
him, and the Bourbon princes were drawing near. Charles^ 
Count o/ArtotSy brother of Louis XVI., was in Flanders, 
and of his two sons, the Duke of Angoulime was with the 
peninsular army, and the Duke of Berry in Jersey. The 
allies again offered peace on condition of France being 
cut short within its own boundaries as they stood before 
1792; but Buonaparte again refused. On the ist of 
January, 1814, the Prussians crossed the Rhine, the 
Austrians advanced on the Swiss border, the Russians 
through Lorraine, the Swedes were in Flanders, and the 
English had passed the Pyrenees. Yet Napoleon had not 
lost hope, and this last campaign against the allies was as 
brilliant as any of the former ones. He surprised the 
Prussians at Brienne, his old military college, and with 
wonderful alertness defeated the Prussians the next week 
at Brienne, the Russians at Champ Aubert, the Prussians 
again at Montmirail, and the Austrians at the bridge of 
Montereau, In one fortnight of February he had beaten 
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two great armies, and taken an immense number of 
colours and artillery ; but in the mean time Wellington 
had routed Soult at Orthee, and at Bourdeaux the Duke of 
Angoul^me was welcomed with eager enthusiasm. France 
was exhausted, and all Europe, eager to revenge the 
wrongs she had inflicted, was pouring in multitudes upon 
her. Two more dreadful .battles, at Laon and Craonney 
drove the Prussians back for a short time; but while 
Napoleon was making head against the Austrians at 
Rheims, the Russians were pushing forwards, and 
defeated Marmont at Vitry, The cannon were heard at 
Paris, and Maria* Louisa and her child were sent for safety 
to Blois. Marmont made a last stand on the heights 
at Monttnartrey \nth the boys of the military college to 
serve the guns. All was in vain ; he had to withdraw into 
Paris, and there made terms with the allies. Napoleon, 
arriving from Rheims, found there was no hope for his 
capital and went to Fontainebleau. 

31. The Peace of Paris, 1814. — On the 31st of March, 
1 8 14, the allies entered Paris, and encamped in its parks 
and gardens, amid strange apathy on the part of the 
inhabitants. They seemed more amused at the spectacle 
than concerned for their own future, applauding every 
man of mark who was seen in their streets, and over- 
throwing the statues and eagles of Napoleon. The allies 
were willing to let France t^ve any government it chose, 
provided it were not that of Napoleon, the disturber of 
the peace of Europe ; with him they declared they would 
not treat. The senate declared him deposed, and he him- 
self offered to abdicate in favour of his son. This was not 
accepted, and Marmont, with the remnant of the army, 
submitted to the allies. Buonaparte then signed an act of 
abdication for himself and his heirs on the 5th of April, 
1 814. On the nth the treaty was signed by which he was 
to keep the sovereignty of the little island of Elba in the 
Mediterranean, with the title of emperor. His wife Maria 
Louisa received the duchies of Parma and Piacenza for 
herself and her son. There was now a provisional 
government, at the head of which was Prince Talleyrand. 
This man, eldest son of the noble family of Talleyrand" 
Perigordy had been forced into the priesthood in his 
youth, and had become Bishop of Autun. He had freed 
himself from all restraints of his order during the revo- 
lution, and had become one of Napoleon's most useful 
ministers. He now took the direction of affairs in 
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France, and induced the senate to recall the old royal 
family, while he and the able men who worked with him 
made up sayings for them, which might win the people, 
such as, " Only one Frenchman more," which was put 
into the mouth of the Count of Artois. On the 3rd of 
May, 1 814, Louis XVIII. entered Paris with all his 
family, and signed a treaty by which the French bound- 
ary was fixed at nearly the same point at which it 
had stood before the Revolution. France however kept 
all the places which, like Avignon and some parts of 
Elsass, had been included within its own boundaries, 
as also some points on the Belgian frontier, with Mont- 
beilard and part of Savoy, with its capital Chambery. 
A congress was to meet at Vienna to arrange the affairs 
of Europe, after the overthrow of all old landmarks and 
institutions. Of the conquests of France the whole 
Netherlands were to form a single kingdom under the 
House of Orange, the conquests in Germany went mainly 
to Prussia, Bavaria, and Hanover, and four of the free 
cities got back their independence. The Italian princes, 
but not the commonwealths, got back their territories. 
Austria took back all that she had lost in Germany, Italy, 
and Dalmatia, and the Ionian Islands became a common- 
wealth under the protection of England. Thus France 
was to begin again with its old roysd families and nearly 
its old boundaries. Louis XVIII. called himself King of 
France and Navarre, but he was never crowned. He 
began his reign with Talleyrand for his adviser. He was 
an elderly man, large, inert, and gouty, shrewd and clever, 
and such an epicure that a pun turned Louis Dixhuit 
(i8th) into LoHis des huitres (or of the oysters). A 
constitution had been drawn up by the senate, but he 
rejected it and gave them one of his own called the 
charter. It was resdly the more liberal of the two, but 
they were affronted that it was called his grant, and was 
not to spring from themselves. The disbanded soldiers 
were discontented, and did nothing but bemoan their past 
glories ; and violets were handed about with the whisper, 
"He will return in spring." 

32. The Hundred Days, 181 5. — Napoleon was encour- 
aged to escape from Elba, and make one last attempt 
He landed near Antibes on the ist of March, 1815, and 
was hailed with rapture by his old soldiers, Ney, after 
strong promises of fidelity to Louis XVI 1 1., went over to 
him, and every regiment sent to meet him threw down 
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its arms, and greeted him as a father. Louis XVI I J. 
fled to Ghent, and Buonaparte was received at Paris 
with transports of joy on the part of the soldiers and the 
mob. He found however that he could not re-establish 
his old despotism, and he proclaimed a constitution called 
the Additional Act^ which established a Legislative As- 
sembly of two chambers. On the ist of June he held a 
gathering of deputies from all parts of France, which he 
called a Champ de Mai, in imitation of the old Frankish 
kings. Talleyrand however saw so plainly that his 
cause was desperate that he followed the king in his 
flight, and every prince in Europe was resolved that 
the foe of all should not again establish himself. Every 
state raised its army once more, and Napoleon, swift 
as ever, and hoping to defeat them one by one before 
they could coalesce, hurried to the Netherlands when 
as yet only the English and Prussians had had time to 
arrive to protect Brussels. There, on the i6th of June, 
1815, he attacked the Prussians at Idgny^ and drove them 
back to Wavre ; but Ney was less successful at Quatre 
Bras against a division of the English under the Prince 
of Orange. On the iSth, when Napoleon for the first 
time found himself personally opposed to the English 
under Wellington at Waterloo^ he found it impossible to 
break their squares of infantry, and after rf long day's 
fighting, his last reserve, the Imperial Guard, was com- 
pletely broken on the heights of St. Jean. The Prussians 
coming up made the rout of the French so complete 
that all that was left for Napoleon was flight to Paris 
at the utmost speed. His brother Lucian, coming to 
his aid in adversity, tried to rouse him to decided mea- 
sures, but he was stunned and crushed, and as the enemy 
marched on Paris, he left with his brother another abdi- 
cation in favour of his son. A provisional government 
was formed which required him to leave France and go 
to America, and on the 7th of July the allies again entered 
Paris and restored Louis XVIII. Buonaparte found it 
impossible to sail for America, as the port was guarded by 
British ships, and he was forced to surrender to Captain 
Maitland of the Bellerophon, exactly one hundred days 
since his landing. While he was taken to Plymouth 
harbour, the allies at Paris resolved to send him to the 
lonely rock of St, Helena, under the care of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, an English officer, who was to watch him too 
closely for a fresh attempt at escape. There he spent six 
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years of repining and petty strife with his keeper, dic- 
tating at times very striking recollections, half true, half 
false ; but his strength was breaking down under the here- 
ditary malady of an internal cancer, and he died on the 
5th of May, 1 82 1. 

Louis XVIII. now reigned again, but the boundaries of 
France were again slightly altered. She lost Chamb^ry 
and part of the Belgian frontier. Murat, who had tried to 
join Buonaparte, was seized by the Austrians and shot, 
Ney, whose promises to Louis XVIII. had made his 
desertion inexcusable, was tried and sentenced to be shot, 
his death causing great pity and indignation . The second 
occupation of Paris by the allies pressed more heavily than 
the first ; the Prussians were allowed to revenge their past 
sufferings. Louis XVIII. restored the treasures of art 
which had been stolen to adorn the Louvre, and every 
attempt was made to impress on the French the differ- 
ence between lawful war and mere aggression. To secure 
peace, an allied army was quartered on them for three 
years. The country was greatly exhausted, and the 
strength and stature of her people is said never to have 
recovered the effects of the losses between 1789 and 181 5. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE CHANGES SINCE THE REVOLUTION. 

I. The Restoration, 181 5. — France has done little since 
the great Revolution but rest for a few years and then 
heave and struggle again. Louis XVIII. was, like Charles 
II. of England, resolved not to go on his travels again. 
He had Talleyrand, BlacaSy and Decazes for his advisers ; 
he paid careful heed to the temper of the nation, and 
reigned with tolerable quietness. By the charter there 
was a House of hereditary Peers named by the king and a 
Chamber of Deputies, The mode of their election was 
changed several times, but the franchise was confined to 
so small a part of the nation that the Chamber of Peers was 
generally the more liberal body of the two, and often threw 
out reactionary measures which had been passed by the 
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Chamber of Deputies. But of the kmg* s brother the Count 
of Artois and his family it was said, '' The Bourbons have 
forgotten nothing and have learned nothing ; " for Monsieur^ 
as according to the old custom the Count was called, was 
known to wish to bring back all that was possible of the 
former royal power. Both brothers had been dissipated in 
their youth, but while Louis had lapsed into easy indifferent 
free-thinking, Charles had become devout. He was under 
the guidance of the Jesuits, who had been restored by 
Pius VII., and were striving to bring back the shattered 
power of the Church. Of Charles's two sons, the elder, 
the Duke of Angoultoe, had married Maria Theresa, the 
daughter of Louis XVI. She was so resolute a woman 
that Napoleon called her the only man of the family, 
but too grave, sad, and stem to be much loved. She had 
no children, and the hopes of the royalists were fixed on 
the Duke of Berry, until he was murdered at the opera 
on the night of the 22nd of February, 1822, leaving a 
daughter and a posthumous son named Henry, There was 
much discontent and secret conspiracy throughout Europe, 
which the Congress of Vienna had parcelled out rather 
according to the claims of sovereigns than those of nations. 
In Spain there was a revolution which compelled Ferdi- 
nand VII. to accept a constitution, but in 1823 French 
troops were sent under the Duke of Angoul^me, which 
restored the king to power, and he at once destroyed the 
constitution. There was jealousy between the old returned 
nobility and those who held Buonaparte's newly-coined 
titles, but, as long as Louis XVIII. lived, disputes were kept 
in check by his unfailing tact and courtesy. He was a true 
son of Louis XIV. in attention to etiquette, even when so 
gouty and feeble that he could hardly support himself. 
He used to say, " Punctuality is the politeness of kings." 
As his health declined matters fell more into the manage- 
ment of Monsieur, and Louis, seeing what would be the 
end of his narrow policy, implored him to save the kingdom 
for his grandchild, Henry, Duke of Bordeaux. 

2. Charles X., 1824.— Louis XVIII. died on the loth of 
September, 1824, and was succeeded by Charles X,, the 
last king who was crowned at Rheims. He began his 
reign with the desire of bringing back the ascendency of 
the clergy and of the crown, and giving most of his confi- 
dence to the old emigrant nobility. Under their influence 
and that of the Jesuits, steps were taken which angered the 
people. It was proposed that books and newspapers should 
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be inspected before publication, and, when the Chamber of 
Deputies threw out the bill, there was an universal illumina- 
tion. The charter was thought to be attacked, and when 
the king reviewed the National Guard, one legion greeted 
him with cries of " Long live the Charter,** and the Duch- 
esses of Angoul^me and Berry with "Down with the 
Jesuits." The National Guard was dissolved, and great 
discontent followed. This reign however was remarkable 
for some important foreign successes. In 1827 the fleet 
of France joined with those of England and Russia to win 
the victory of Navarino over the Turks, and in the next 
year Peloponn^sos was completely freed from its Mussul- 
man invaders by the help of the French troops. In the 
first half of 1830 the pirate state oi Algiers was overthrown, 
and Algeria became a French colony. 

3. The Revolution of 1830. — Charles X.'s last ministry 
under the Prince ofPolignac led him into greater mistakes 
than any that he had made already. In March, 1830, the 
Chamber of Deputies passed a vote of censure on the 
ministry, and requested the king to dismiss them. Instead 
of so doing, he dissolved the chambers, and, when it was 
clear that the new elections were wholly unfavourable to 
the ministry, he put forth three ordinances which were dis- 
tinctly against the law. By the first the liberty of the 
press was destroyed, no newspaper or pamphlet was to be 
published without leave. By the second the Chamber of 
Deputies was dissolved before it had met : in other words, 
the king took on himself to annul the elections. By the 
third the mode of election was altered again, and the fran- 
chise was still more restricted. Some of the newspapers 
were published nevertheless, and some of the judges de- 
clared that the ordinances were illegal. On July 27th the 
police were sent to break the presses of the refractory papers. 
The revolution now began, called the Revolution of the 
Three days of July ^ from the fighting having happened on 
the 27th, 28th, and 29th of that month. Barricades formed 
of carriages, paving-stones, and furniture, were set up 
in the streets; the tri-coloured flag waved from all the 
public buildings, and Marshal Marmont was directed to 
reduce the insurgents with the regular army. All the 
regiments of the line sympathized with the insurgents, so 
that Marmont durst employ none but the guards, and, when 
they tried to force the barricades, they were shot dofwn 
from the windows, and crushed with paving-stones from 
the roofs. Lafayette, who had survived all the storms of 
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the old revolution, proposed the formation of a provisional 
government. But, instead of this, deputies who had been 
elected came together and sent a protest to the king, but 
he took no notice. On the 28th several regiments went 
over to the insurgents, and Marmont, with 5000 men 
against 100,000, did his best to defend the Louvre, and 
was the last man to retreat, but he was forced to come to 
the king at St. Cloud and tell him his cause was lost in 
Paris. Lafayette took the command of the National Guard. 
The king withdrew the ordinances, but it was too late. 
Some were for a republic, but the deputies appointed the 
Duke of Orleans lieutenant-general of the kingdom. The 
Duke of Angoul6me, the king's son, still tried to use force, 
and, on this proving hopeless, Charles, seeing no further 
hope for himself or his family, resigned his clainis and 
those of his eldest son, only reserving the rights of his 
grandson. The chambers however would not accept the 
Duke of Bourdeaux, but first, on the 7th of August, passed 
certain amendments to the charter, and then elected the 
Duke of Orleans king, restoring once more the ancient 
title of King of the French, Meanwhile the deposed 
king with his family made their way to Cherbourg and 
embarked for England. 

4. Louis Philippe king, 1830. — ^The new king, Louis 
Philippe^ duke ofOrleans^ who had already been chosen 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, was the eldest son of 
that duke who had called \i\va&^{ Egaliti^ and had perished 
in the revolution. Bred up by the clever Madame de 
Genlis, he had been an intelligent youth, full of resource, 
and had distinguished himself in the battle of Valmy and 
the other earlier fights with the emigrants. Later in 
the revolution all the family were arrested, except the 
daughter ^^^//7/V/^, who was taken to England by Madame 
de Genlis, and Louis Philippe, who escaped into Switzer- 
land, so destitute that he became a teacher in a school 
near Geneva. Both his parents were guillotined, but his 
two brothers lived to be released at the end of the Reign 
of Terror. He then joined them in England, where the 
youngest died, and the other soon after at Malta. After 
spending some time in America, he returned at the restora- 
tion, recovered his estates, and married the Sicilian princess 
Maria Amelia, He afterwards became the heir of the 
Prince of Conde, who had been left childless by the 
murder of the Duke of Enghien, and in whom were 
'mited the inheritances of the houses of Guise and Mont- 
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morency. He, with his wife and sister, lived at the 
Palais Royal, suspected by the Court of disaffection and 
self-interest, but very popular with the liberal party for the 
frankness and ease of their manners and their sympathies 
with the people. The close of the English civil wars 
now seemed to repeat itself. After a would-be despot like 
James II., it was time to have a liberal member of the 
royal family like William III. Louis Philippe reigned as 
a constitutional king chosen by the nation, with the tricolor, 
not the white flag of the Bourbon, as his ensign. There 
were to be two houses as before, but the peers were no 
longer hereditary but nominated by the king. The fran- 
chise of the electors for the Chamber of Deputies was 
fixed at a pajnnent of 200 francs or £Z in taxes. This 
was a wider franchise than before, but still confined to a 
very small class. Louis Philippe was served by many, 
eminent men as ministers, of whom the most famous were 
Francis Guizot, of an old Huguenot family at Ntmes, 
and Adolphe Thiers of Marseilles. Both of these had 
worked their way to distinction through literature, espe- 
cially history and criticism. The reign of the citizen king, 
as he liked to be called, was disturbed in its first years 
by two revolts at Lyons and by several attempts on 
the king's life. The Duchess of Berry too, the mother t)f 
the young Duke of Bourdeaux, made a desperate attempt 
to raise La Vendue on her son's behalf in 1832, but she 
failed, and was captured in a hiding-place at the back of 
a chimney at Nantes. She was released after a short 
imprisonment. 

5. Reign of Louis Philippe, 1842. — During the reign of 
Louis Philippe France seemed always on the brink of war, 
more than once with England. But no war of any import- 
ance took place in Europe. France interfered in the affairs 
oi Belgium^ which, soon after the revolution of 1830, became 
a separate kingdom from the Netherlands, as also in those 
of Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, and I taly. Besides this there 
were great disputes about the affairs of Syria, which MO' 
hornet Aliy the Pasha of Egypt, had wrested from the Sultan. 
There was also a quarrel with England about the island 
of Tahiti in the Pacific, but no actual war followed . The 
only war of importance waged by France at this time was 
that which constantly went on with the native tribes in 
Algeria. Here the French settlers met with fierce resist- 
ance from the Arab chiefs, especially the high-spirited 
Abd-el-Kader, who defended his country year after year 
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against Marshal Bugeaud and the best French troops. 
The king's sons, the Duke of Aumale and the Prince 
of yoiftville, distinguished themselves in this war, the 
one by land, the other by sea ; and Abd-el-Kader at last 
surrendered. All the king*s sons were young men of 
promise, and the eldest. Philips called Duke* of Orleans, 
was married to the Princess Helen of Mecklenburg^ and 
was very popular. On the 13th of July, 1842, he was 
killed by leaping out of a carriage when the horses were 
running away, and left two infant sons. This was the 
first blow to the prosperity of Louis Philippe. There 
was a great sentiment for the past glories of Napoleon 
throughout the country, and the king had gratified this 
feeling when in 1840 he brought the emperor's remains 
from St Helena, and buried them with great splendour 
in a mausoleum at the church of les Invalides at Paris. 
The King of Rome, Napoleon's only child, had died at 
Vienna, but Louis Nafioleon, the second son of Louis the 
former King of Holland and Hortense Beauhamais, tried 
to profit by the love for his name, and twice made a sudden 
appearance in France. The first time he made an attempt 
at Strassburg ; this time he was let go. The second time 
was at Boulogne ; he was now imprisoned, but after a few 
years he escaped. And though moderate men were fairly 
content with the orderly and peaceable government, those 
who had not property enough for the franchise chafed at 
being kept down, and held secret meetings, calling them- 
sdves Red Republicans^ in contradistinction to the tricolor, 
the badee of the moderate. Towards the end of Louis 
Philippe s reign, there was much stir in Europe about the 
Spanish marriages. For a while England and France 
had acted together in Spanish matters. Ferdinand VIL 
left two daughters, Isabel and Louisa^ the elder of whom 
succeeded to the crown of Spain, under the regency of 
her mother, Maria Christina. Her right was however 
disputed by her uncle Don Carlos; but she was acknow- 
ledged both by England and France, and, after some 
years' warfare in the north of Spain, Don Carlos was 
driven out. It was now the wish of Louis Philippe to 
marry the queen and her sister to two of his sons, and 
he sounded the English ministers, as well as those of 
other states, respecting such a marriage. To this end 
Queen Victoria was mvited to a visit to the French 
king at £u, which was afterwards returned by him at 
Windsor. The scheme was generally disapproved 
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throughout Europe, and Louis Philippe had to satisfy 
himself with marrying (in 1845) the Infanta Louisa to his 
son the Duke of Montpensier, in the hope of her suc- 
ceeding to the Spanish crown if the queen, who was 
marri^ the same day to her cousin Don Francisco, had 
no children. There was much indignation, not only among 
the European states, but among the French, who distrusted 
all signs of family ambition in their king. Another event 
did him much harm with the people. The Duchess oj 
Praslitty daughter to one of Napoleon's old marshals, was 
found murdered in her bed-room. Her husband was tried 
and found guilty, but he killed himself in prison, and 
many believed that his suicide had been allowed out of 
tenderness to his birth. The death of Madame Adelaide 
too was a great disaster to the king, for her influence had 
always been for vigour and uprightness. 

6. The Revolution of 2848. — ^All this while the country 
was in many ways flourishing. Trade increased, and 
railways and other improvements were brought in. But 
there was a strong spirit of disaffection throughout the 
country, especially in Paris and the other great towns. 
On the one hand, the legitimists still clave to the grandson 
of Charles X. as their lawful king. This was Henry, duke 
of Bourdeaux, but who now ^led himself Count of 
Chambord, On the other hand, besides political repub- 
licanism, socialist doctrines had widely spread. Above 
all, the narrow franchise shut out the mass of the people 
from any share in elections. The cry for parliamentary 
reform was general, but both the king and his minister, 
M. Guizot, set themselves obstinately against all reform. 
The Chambers of Peers and Deputies met on the 28th of 
December, 1847, when the king's speech declared that 
'^ the present institutions unchanged were quite sufficient.'' 
An amendment to the address led to debates which lasted 
all through the month of January, in which M. Guizot's 
whole policy, foreign and domestic, was fiercely attacked. 
The whole country was in a seething state of discontent, 
which poured itself out in speeches at banquets or 

Colitical dinners, and the debates whether these should 
e permitted of course only made the public more bent 
on them. An immense banquet was fixed for the 20th of 
February, 1848, to be given in tents in one of the great 
avenues of Versailles. More than 100,000 persons were 
to take part in it, many belonging to the National 
Guard, and it was understood to be a manifestation against 
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the king and Guizot. The banquet was forbidden by the 
police and was given up. An attempt was made in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the 22nd to impeach the minis- 
ters, but it was rejected by a large majority. The people 
began to assemble in great numbers on die 22nd, many 
of them unaware that the dinner was not to take place. 
The next day, when the National Guard was called on to 
disperse the people, it not only would not fire on them, 
but joined with them. Guizot now sent in his resignation, 
and it was hoped that peace was restored. A chance 
shot was fired by an unknown hand near a detachment of 
soldiers, who thought themselves attacked, and fired in 
return, unhappily lulling and wounding as many as fifty. 
The sight roused the whole of the city to madness, they 
looked on the army as murderers, there was but one 
roar for vengeance, and barricades were set up at the end 
of every street The king sent for M. Thiers, the leader of 
the opposition, and bade him form a ministry ; but it was too 
late, the mob were all up in arms, they would not trust the 
king, the soldiers would not fight with them, and cries of 
Reform were everywhere heard. Nothing short of abdica- 
tion would content them. "Mount your horse,^ said 
the queen, " and, if necessary, know how to die." The 
king went into the court to review a few regiments which 
were there drawn up, but there were two battalions of 
NationalGuardswho shouted for Reform and "Down with 
Guizot* * The king, disheartened, returned : he first named 
M. Odilon Barrot as minister, and then signed an abdication 
in favour of his little grandson, the Count of Paris, and 
on the 24th of February, 1848, set off for England. It was 
the third time a fruitless abdication had been made in 
favour of a child, and the Duchess of Orleans bravely 
took her two young sons to present them to the Chamber 
of Deputies, The moderate would have gladly hailed her 
as regent, but the crowd burst in, and her friends hurried 
her away. All the members of the Orleans family made 
their way to England. The king only lived till 1849, 
when he ended his strange, chequered career at Claremont 
House. 

7. The Second Republic, 1848. — So ended the experi- 
ment of a constitutional monarchy on the English model 
On February 24th a provisional government was formed, 
among whom Alphonse de Lamariine was the most 
famous. The next day he declared that the ensign of 
France should still be the tricolour, and not the red flag 
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of the extreme republicans. On the 26th the republic was 
solemnly proclaimed, and on the 5th of March the 
chamber was dissolved, and a new assembly of one 
chamber was chosen to meet on the 20th of April to form 
a constitution. Meanwhile it was a disappointment to the 
mob of Paris to feel no great change in their own condi- 
tion. It was in fact equality of wealth, not equality of 
rights, that they wanted, and they had felt their strength, 
and that of the barricades which they so easily could set 
up. All sorts of public works were devised to keep them 
quiet on high pay. On the 4th May the assembly met 
and appointed an executive of nine, of whom Lamartine 
was one. On June 13th the assembly voted, in opposition 
to Lamartine, that Louis Napoleon Buonaparte^ the same 
who had made the disturbances at Strassburg and Bou- 
logne, and who had been elected a member of the 
assembly, should be allowed to take his seat. On May 
15th there had been a great tumult, and on June 23rd the 
mob rose again, when the barricades were fiercely 
defended for three days by the red republicans against 
the tricolored, and the good Archbishop Affre of Paris, in 
the endeavour to calm the fury of his people, was killed by 
a shot. General Brie was treacherously murdered, but 
General Cavaignac^ an able man trained in the Algerine 
wars, brought the regular army and the National Guard so 
to act on the mob that the conquest of order was secured, 
and peace restored, though not without many deaths and 
many transportations to Cayenne. Cavaignac became 
chief of the executive government, and brought things back 
to order, abolishing the national workshops, and showing 
the " Reds " that they were no longer to be bribed. In 
all these revolutions the whole of France helplessly fol- 
lowed the fate of the capital, being, in fact, so entangled by 
the great net-work of offices, all centering in the govern- 
ment, that all were powerless to show any manifestation 
of their own will. 

8. The Presidency, 1848. — In the course of September 
and October the assembly, after reviewing possible con- 
stitutions, decided on vesting the executive power in a 
president, elected for four years by universal suffrage, but 
without the power of being re-elected, doing away with the 
Chamber of Peers, and appointing a Legislative Assembly 
of one chamber, also chosen by universal suffrage. The four 
years' presidency was seemingly an imitation of the United 
States of America. The chief candidates for the presidency 
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were General Cavaignac and Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, 
who now reaped the benefits of the passion for his name 
which existed in those who were proud of his uncle's glory 
but were too young to have felt the misery it caused. He 
was chosen president on the loth of December, 1848, 
and on the 20th he was admitted by the assembly. He 
swore to be faithful to the democratic republic, and spoke 
of his mission being to found a republic in the interest di 
all. Cavaignac now withdrew, with great respect and 
esteem from all Europe. The new president had a 
ministry like a king, and changed his ministers several 
times. Early in 1849, when the Romans, like the 
French, had set up a republic, troops were sent by the 
French Republic to put down the Republic of Rome, and 
the pope was brought back to reign for twenty-one years 
under the protection of a French garrison* The army was 
so devoted to the name of Buonaparte that the president 
had the power of overawing Pans, while he had only to 
wait to see the conflicting parties in the Legislative Assem- 
bly clash to have an excuse for interfering. On May 31st, 
1 85 1, a change was made in the electoral law by which the 
franchise was confined to those who had lived three years 
in the same place. In 1851 Buonaparte began to demand 
a change of the law which forbad his own re-election, and 
in various ways began to show his intention of destroying 
the constitution. Later in the year he demanded the 
restoration of universal suffrage. Various disputes went 
on between him and the assembly, and at last, on 
December 2nd, 185 1, he declared the assembly dissolved 
and universal suffrage restored. Along with this he pro- 
posed that the people should vote on a new constitution, 
which should make him president for ten years, with a 
nominal senate and assembly, much like his uncle in 
1799. At the same time he seized and imprisoned General 
Cavaignac, M. Thiers, and other of the most eminent men 
in the country. The assembly declared the president 
deposed, but his soldiers drove them out, and for the next 
two days they slew whom they would by Buonaparte's 
orders. Others were sent to the pestilential colony of 
Cayenne to die there. This rebellion of the executive chief 
against the national legislature is called in French a coup 
(fitat 

9. The Second Empire, 1 852. — The new constitution 
was now put to what is called a plebiscite or vote of the 
people, after the usual way of misapplyimg Latin names* 
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For the KorasMpiebiscitum was a real vote of the assembly, 
while in the French plebiscite there is no real choice, but 
«nly to say whether a man shall keep the power which he 
has already got. So a vast majority of the people, voting 
in this fashion, approved of the new constitution. So later 
in the year, when he called on the people to declare him 
emperor, they did the same, and on December 2nd, 1852, 
the anniversary of his rebellion, he took the title, calling 
himself Napoleon III. This was like Louis XVIII., as 
there never was a Napoleon II. any more than a Louis 
XVII. As he had before sworn to be faithful to the 
republic, so he now gave out that the empire should be 
peace. He had already, while president for ten years, con- 
fiscated the property of the Orleans princes, and his prin- 
ciple seems to have been to keep the nation under the 
tightest possible hand, while preventing them from finding 
it out by constant amusement and excitement, by the 
splendour of a brilliant Court, and by material prosperity 
such as the constant warfare of the elder Napoleon had 
prevented. He married Eugenie de Montijo, Countess of 
Teba, who made his* Court a place of fascination and 
display, the centre of fashion, and the chief example of 
expense. One son was born of this marriage and was 
called the Prince Imperial, A treaty of commerce was 
made with England which much increased the trade and 
wealth of the nation. Much was done to make Paris 
more than ever the toy-shop of the world, and by the 
widening of streets and overthrow of old buildings to 
make barricades more difficult. It was said that both 
there and elsewhere the improvements were so conducted 
as to^ show a desire to efface all recollection of the old 
royalty. 

10. The Crimean War, 1854. — Everything hinged on the 
Court, and immense display and extravagance were there 
encouraged, while the centralization of everything rendered 
the nation helpless to think or act for themselves. To dazzle 
the people with the glory which they had always loved, Louis 
Napoleon, though he had said that the empire should be 
peace, drew them into one war after another. His scheme 
was to attack the great military powers of Europe one 
after another, but each time to get, if possible, the help of 
some independent nation, to give the thing a good look. 
Thus his first war was made in alliance with England, in 
order to keep up the power of the Turk over the Christian 
nations of south-eastern Europe when Russia proposed to 
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deliver them. The allies together attacked Sebastopol 
in the Crimea, in the autumn of 1854, winning the battle 
of the Alma (Sept. 20th) on their first landing, and then 
sharing the terrible toils and privations of the siege, and 
together also gaining the victory of Inkerman, when, on 
the night of the 5th of November, the Russians made a 
night-attack on the camp. After a terrible winter, during 
which the trenches were advanced, there was an assault 
in June, beaten off at first, but afterwards successful, in 
taking the Malakoff tower. Napoleon then began to 
offer terms of peace, while after a siege of three hundred 
and forty-nine days the Russians left the city of Sebasto- 
pol, the allies entered it, and a treaty was made. 

11. The War of Italian Liberation, 1859. — The second 
war was with Austria. That power had received Lombardy 
and Venetia at the Congress of Vienna, and ruled it so 
oppressively that there had been continual efforts on the 
part of the Italians, both there and elsewhere, to set them- 
selves free. France now availed herself of these to attack 
Austria. In 1859 there was a general movement to make 
Victor Emmanuel^ king of Sardinia, King of all Italy. The 
Austrians invaded the Sardinian territory, and the ruler of 
France gave help to Victor Emmanuel He loudly 
boasted that he would free Italy from the Alps to the 
Hadriatic. On the 4th of June, 1859, the French and 
Italian troops gained a great victory at Magenta^ which 
drove the Austrians out of Lombardy, and on the 24th 
they defeated them again on the Mincio at Solferino, 
Instead of going on to the Hadriatic, Buonaparte now 
drew back, met Francis Joseph of Austria at Villa-Franca^ 
and made terms, which the King of Sardinia had to 
accept. Lombardy was added to Sardinia, but Austria kept 
Venetia, while Buonaparte himself took the ancient duchy 
of Savoy and the county of Nizza. He still kept his troops 
at Rome, and did all he could to keep Italy disunited. But 
the Italians were strong enough to stand without him, and 
obtained their united kingdom; only for Rome and Venetia 
they had still to wait. 

12. The Mexican War, 1862.— Two of the great military 
powers, Russia and Austria, had thus been attacked with 
success. A longer time passed before the third attempt 
on Prussia. Meanwhile there was a smaller war in Mexico y 
which began in 1862 with a joint expedition of England, 
France, and Spain. But England and Spain presently 
withdrew, France however continued its interference in 
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Mexican affairs, and in 1863 the Archduke Maximilian 
of Austria was set up with the title of Emperor under 
French protection. He was supported only by a party in 
the country, while others were still for a republic. Maxi- 
milian put out a proclamation, threatening death to all the 
other side who should be taken in arms. Being himself 
taken in 1867, he was shot. About the same time came 
the first beginnings of dispute with Prussia, which by its 
victories in 1866 had become the head of North Germany. 
There was a scheme for France buying the duchy of 
Luxemburg^ which had been held by the King of the 
Netherlands as a member of the German Confederation, 
but which did not form part of the new North German 
body. The French scheme however was hindered, and 
Luxemburg remained a separate duchy under its former 
sovereign. In all these ways signs were given that the 
French power abroad was waning. At home some sense 
of the helplessness of a people under an almost absolute 
monarchy made him try to relax his hold, and bring in 
liberal ministers and a more liberal policy. Paris and 
other places had begun to return members strongly op- 
posed to despotism, and the legislative body to show signs 
of greater independence. In December, 1869, under the 
ministry of M, Emile Ollivier, some changes were pro- 
posed in the constitution to give the chambers greater 
power. This was called the crowning of the edifice^ and 
it was confirmed as usual by a plebiscite on the 8th of 
May, 1870. Louis Napoleon was failing in health and 
vigour, corruption was at work in every office, and the 
army, though splendid in appearance, was ill-supplied ^ 
and cheated to an almost incredible amount by those 
whose duty it was to provide for it. Surges of discon- 
tent were rising, and Louis Napoleon looked to some 
fresh and brilliant war to dazzle the eyes and win the 
hearts of the people. 

13. The Franco-German War, 1870. — A spark was now 
only wanting to light the flame, and this spark came from 
Spain. Isabel II. had been deposed in 1868, and the 
country had been without a king or any settled government 
till, in 1870, Leopold of Hohenzollem, a distant kinsman 
of the Prussian royal family, was invited to assume the 
crown. To this Louis Napoleon would not consent, and 
there was g^eat indignation shown in France. The prince 
resigned his candidature, but Louis Napoleon insisted that 
his ambassador should demand a pledge from the King of 
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Prussia that it should not be renewed. This pressure 
King William could not but regard as insulting and 
meant to bring on war ; he would not attend to the am- 
bassador, and there was an immediate outcry all over 
France that the majesty of the great nation had been 
affronted, and must be avenged. On these grounds France 
declared war in 1870. It was doubtless hoped that, as 
England had helped in the attack on Russia and Sardinia 
in the attack on Austria, so Southern Germany would have 
joined in the attack on Prussia ; but instead of this, the 
King of Bavaria, the second in power of the German princes, 
offered his support to Prussia from the beginning, and all 
Germany joined in the war. Thus what it was hoped might 
have been a war of France and Southern Italy against 
Prussia, became a war of France against all Germany. 
In the beginning of August, 1870, the French armies were 
mustering on the Rhine, full of boasts of again marching 
to Berlin ; and Buonaparte and his young son came to 
their head, putting forth proclamations full of the grand 
words which the French love. The French armies got 
a little way on German grround, and on the 2nd of 
August bombarded Saarbriicken. The fighting began 
by the Prince Imperial firing the first cannon, and his 
father sent back a telegram about the poor boy's baptism 
of fire. Two days later the war began in earnest, and 
within three days, on August the 4th and 6th, the French 
were utterly defeated at Weissenbergy Worthy and For- 
bach. At Worth Marshal Mac Mahon was altogether 
defeated by the Crown Prince of Prussia. The rest of 
the war was waged wholly within the territory of France. 
Strassburg was besieged by the Germans, and the Crown 
Prince advanced on the Vosges. Still the French papers 
concealed all misfortunes, and the nation were fancying 
there was a course of victory which would soon sul> 
due Prussia, even while Buonaparte had sent away his 
son for safety, and three German armies were on the 
soil of Lorraine and Elsass. Marshal Bazaine marched 
from Metz to join Mac Mahon, but was defeated 
and driven back; he tried again, but only to be again 
beaten at Vionville, and again at GravelottCy and then 
shut up in Metz. Mac Mahon tried to make his way to 
his support, but by the batde of Beaumont he was driven "* 
towards Sedan, and there fought another long and despe- 
rate battle with frightful destruction of life. It ended by 
the marshal, severely wounded, being taken into Sedan, 
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and Buonaparte himself having to surrender as a prisoner 
to the King of Prussia, and was sent to the Castle of 
Wilhelmshohe in Cassel, while Sedan with Mac Mahon 
surrendered. 

14. The Siege of Paris, 1870. — There was no longer 
any possibility of hiding the disasters of the army from 
the rest of France. Paris was thunderstruck, but full of 
rage, and visited all on the fallen ruler. His wife, who 
had been left regent, was helpless to deal with the storm 
and fled to England. M. Jules Favre proposed in 
the chamber the deposition of Louis Napoleon Buona- 
parte and his dynasty, and M. Thiers proposed the form- 
ation of a Government of National Defence, A crowd 
broke into the chamber, and neither resolution could be 
regularly carried ; but Buonaparte was dethroned by general 
acclamation, a republic was declared, and a provisional 
government formed, including M. Jules Favre, M. Gam- 
betta, and others. The same day (September 5th) that the 
republic was declared, the King of Prussia entered Rheims. 
Laon surrendered a few days later. A German king was 
again in the old seat of Frankish power. The Germans 
offered to the provisional government to retreat, provided 
Elsass and German Lorraine were yielded to them ; but 
M. Favre answered that not an inch of ground, nor a stone 
of a fortress, should be yielded. The Germans advanced, 
leaving divisions of their army to besiege Metz, Strassburg, 
and Phalsburg, and in the middle of September they laid 
siege to Paris, the King of Prussia and his eldest son fixing 
their headquarters at Versailles. The general in command 
at Paris was named Trochu, a brave and honest man, but 
not enterprising, perhaps from knowing his troops better 
than they knew themselves. There was immense talk 
and enthusiasm ; much energy was expended in destroy- 
ing the eagles and initials of the late ruler, and in offering 
garlands to the statue of Strassburg in the Place de la 
Concorde, where almost every available man was enrolled 
in the National Guard or the Garde Mobile, The Ger- 
mans however put a stop to all irregular peasant warfare 
by burning every village where they were fired at, and 
shooting every man, not a soldier, who carried arms, while 
they spared all who did aot fight, and respected property 
as much as they could. Hopes were entertained that 
an army would come home from Algiers, and General 
Faidherbe in the north-west actually collected a consider- 
able force ; but Strassburg was forced to surrender on the 
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28th of September, Metz and Phalsburg on the next 
month, and the besiegers, marching against Faidherbe, 
kept him in check, and twice defeated him at Amiens^ also 
at Bapaume and St Quenttn. General Bourbaki, who was 
in command of another army, was driven over the Swiss 
frontier, and Paris was left without hope of relief. Mean- 
while the Germans entered Amiens, Orleans, Tours, Rouen, 
and Le Mans ; but they never reached Normandy west of 
the Dive. The king kept his headquarters at Versailles, 
and it was there that, in the great hall of Louis XIV., he 
received the title of German Emperor ixova the princes 
and cities of Germany. Meanwhile in Paris the blockade 
had long been close ; all provisions were failing, though 
horse-flesh, dogs, cats, and rats were eaten, and all com- 
munication with the outer world was only by means of 
carrier-pigeons and balloons, for which a regular post was 
organized. Gambetta actually came out in a bsdloon to 
endeavour to raise the spirit of the country, but though 
there seemed to be power of endurance, there was little 
courage for fighting. Whenever there was an attempt 
at a sally against the enemy, the National Guard showed 
that it could not be depended on, and the officers were 
only exposed to wounds and death by their bravery, and 
all the time the moderate party and red republicans were 
full of mutual hatred and distrust, fully expecting treason 
from one another. The German shells were destroying 
house after house : the cellars were the only safe places, 
and, as winter set in, want of fuel made the misery almost 
unbearable. Surrender had become necessary ; but it was 
difficult to say what was the government to make the terms. 
In December the provisional government had moved to 
Bourdeaux, where a newly-chosen assembly was sitting, 
when M. Thiers was now made head of the executive, and 
on February 26th a treaty was agreed on, which on the 
28th was confirmed by the assembly. Nearly all Elsass 
was restored to Germany, with the German-speaking part 
of Lorraine, and the fortress of Metz as a military post for 
its defence. But Toul, Verdun, and Nancy were left to 
France. France had gradually to pay ;^2oo,ooo,ooo of 
our money, and the German army was gradually to leave 
France as each instalment was paid. Part of Paris was to 
be occupied by German troops, but the Emperor did not 
himself make a public entry. When this treaty was con- 
firmed, Louis Napoleon Buonaparte was again more 
solemnly deposed, as the person answerable for the loss. 
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He was presently set free, and came to England, where 
he spent the rest of his days. 

15. The Commune, 1 871. — Th& Red Republicans yr^re 
filled with rage at the terms of the treaty, declaring that 
they were betrayed, that their generals had sold them to 
the enemy, and that they would not give up their arms. 
They closed the gates, barricaded the streets, armed every 
one, and prepared for another siege, while M. Thiers and 
the government were obliged to wait at Versailles till 
their captive armies should be sent home from Germany. 
Within Paris the old commune of the city was supposed 
to rule, the name accidentally coinciding with that of 
communistSy as those were already called who were trying 
to establish the power of labour over capital, and to declare 
all wealth and lands should be in common. Churches were 
closed, priests imprisoned, nuns turned out of convents, 
sisters of charity driven from their works. So strong 
was the hatred to the name of Buonaparte that the great 
column in the Place Vendome, cast from the cannon of the 
elder Buonaparte's victories, was thrown down. Climent 
Thomas and another general, who had incurred dislike by 
trying to discipline the National Guard during the former 
siege, were seized and shot. And when some of the com- 
munist leaders were captured and imprisoned at Versailles, 
the communists seized on Archbishop Darboy and five 
more of his clergy, whose lives had been spent in minis- 
tering to the poor, and declared that they should be 
hostages. Mac Mahon and his army had, in the mean 
time, been released, and laid siege to the miserable 
city, its twelfth siege, and its saddest. The communists 
forced hundreds of reluctant men to use arms in their 
cause, and, when they found their cause hopeless, their rage 
knew no bounds. They brought the archbishop and the 
five priests into the court-yard of La Roquette and shot 
them down; and in their madness they set fire to the 
city, and the flames of the Tuilleries and Hotel de Ville 
lighted the troops on their way to exact a terrible 
reckoning. Women were even said to throw petroleum 
into empty houses and public buildings. Both sides 
were almost frenzied with rage as the soldiers fought 
their way in, and the communists made their desperate 
stand in the burial-ground of Perh la Chaise, They were 
cut down, and a horrible slaughter was made of men and 
women alike. Large bodies of troops were marched to 
Versailles, many shot at once, others tried and then shot, 
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or sentenced to imprisonment, or transportation to Cayenne 
or New Caledonia. 

i6. The Third Republic, 1872. — M. Thiers now did 
his best to build up the ruins of the state. Louis Napo- 
leon Buonaparte had gone to England soon after his 
release, but with broken health, so that he soon died^ 
and his son was not old enough to come forward. The 
second son of the Duke of Orleans had actually fought 
in the army of the Loire, under the name of his 
ancestor Robert le Fort, and the whole family returned 
to France as private persons. As the Count of Cham- 
bord, Henry K as the legitimists call him, was childless, 
and the Count of Paris was his next heir, the legitimists 
and Orleanists hoped to join and bring back a king of 
the old line. But the Count of Chambord put forth a 
reply that he would reign on his forefathers' throne if he 
were recalled, not by the choice of the nation, but as king 
by the grace of God, most Christian king, and eldest son 
of the Church. This was an answer which he and every 
one else knew must shut him out from the throne, and 
the French decided on a republican government with a 
president Their wrath for the general weakness and ill- 
management of the war was vented in a trial of Marshal 
Bazaine for treason in the surrender of Metz. The deci- 
sion was against him, and he was imprisoned in the isle of 
St. Margaret, in the Gulf of Lyons, but with his wife's 
assistance he managed to make his escape, not without 
grave imputation on the honour and truth of both. On 
the resignation of M. Thiers, in 1873, a vote of the 
assembly gave the presidency to Marshal Mac Mahon 
for a term of seven years, which has not yet expired. 
The present constitution takes the form of a republic, with 
a President and his Ministers and two Legislative Cham- 
bers, and late events have shown that this is the form of 
government which the French nation at large is deter- 
mined to support. 
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Aachen, French annexation of, zSa. 

Abailard, Peter, his teaching^ con- 
demned by the Synod of Sotssons, 
20 ; appeals to Rome, 2z ; his sub- 
mission to the church, ib. 

Abd-el-Kader, Algerine chief, his war 
with France, aox ; surrenders, 303. 

Abercromby, Sir Ralph, defeats the 
French at Alexandria, 179. 

Aboukir, 178, 179. 

Academy, founded by Richelieu, 133 

Acadie, French colony of, acquired by 
England, 158. 

Acre, taken by the Mahometans, 49 ; 
besieged bv Buonaparte, 179. 

Adalbero, Archbishop of Rheims, 
crowns Hugh Capet, zo. 

" Additional Act," the, Z96. 

Adela, Countess of Blois, malces com- 
plaint against Hugh of Puiset to 
Lewis VI., z8. 

Adelaide, Madame, 900 ; 203. 

AfFre, Archbishop of Paris, murdered, 
205. 

Agnes of Meran, married to Philip 
Augustus, 28 ; her death, 29. 

Agnes Sorel, left at the French Court 
by Isabel of Lorraine, 73 ; her influ- 
ence over CliarlesVII., tb., 79; her 
death, ib. 

Aguadello, Iwttle of, 94. 

Aigues Mortes, haven of founded by 
Saint Lewis, 39; Lewis sets sail 
from, ib., 4^ 

Aiguillon, Duke of, minister of Lewis 
XV., x6x. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Peace of, Z4Z ; 156. 

Alan of Albret, suitor of Anne of 
Britanny, 89. 

Alberoni, Cardinal, hb Spanish rule, 
X53. 



Albigenses, origin of their doctrines, 
33 ; missions of Cistercian monks to, 
ii. ; Innocent III. proclaims a cru- 
sade against, ib. ; Simon of Mont- 
fort's war with, ib., 34, 35 ; crusade 
of Lewis VIII. against, 36; exter- 
mination of, 37. 

Alen^on, John, Duke of, taken prisoner 
at AxincQur, 67 ; opposes the ordi- 
nance of Orleans, 76; leads the 
Ecorcheurs, ib. ; accused of treason, 
79; released by Lewis XL, 80; im- 
prisoned by Lewis, 83. 

Alencon. Francis, Duke of, his dealings 
with the Huguenots, zxa; joins the 
Huguenot army, XZ3; duchy of 
Anjou given to, zza; heads the 
revolted Netherlanaers, ib. ; his 
death, ib. 

Alexander, Emperor of Russia, joins 
the coalition against Buonaparte, 
X85 ; defeated at Austerlitz, ib. ; 
• maJces terms with Buonaparte at 
Tilsit, 187 ; meets Buonaparte at 
Erfurt, z8<9; his war with Buona- 
parte, Z9Z ; joins the alliance against 
Buonaparte, Z92. 

Alexander III., Pope, makes Arch» 
bishop Thomas Legate, 25. 

Alexander VI., Pope, 91, 93. 

Alexandria, battle of, X79. 

Alfonso, Count of Poitou, brother 
of Saint Lewisj refused homage by 
Hugh of Lusiffnan, 38; goes on 
the crusade wiui Saint Lewis, 39; 
his return, 4z ; becomes Count of 
Toulouse, ib., 37 ; dies on the 
last crusade, 45. 

Alfonso, Count of Toulouse, refuses 
homage to Lewis VII., 22. 

Algeria, French colony of, X99; wars 
in, 30Z. 

Algiers,bombarded by Lewis XIV.|S4a. 
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Alice of Blois, third wife of Lewis 
VII., 24; mother of Philip Au- 
gustus, ib. 

Alice of Britanny, daughter of Ck>n- 
stance and Guy of Thonars, 30; 
married to Peter of Dreux, 36. 

Allies, the, coalition of against France, 
x68, 171; driven back by Moreau, 
X73 ; Italian caiopaigns of, 176, 
177; defeat the French in 1799, 
z8o; second Italian war of, z8a; 
great coalition of, against Buona- 
parte, 185; defeated by Buona- 
parte, x8^ 187 ; victorious at Leip- 
zig* 192 ; invade France, 193 ; enter 
Paris, 194 ; their second entry into 
Paris, Z96. 

Alma, battle of the, 208. 

Almanza, battle of, 150. 

Alva, Duke of, Viceroy of Naples, 
Z04 ; his meeting with Catharine of 
Medici, Z09. 

Amalric of McMitfort, his marriage, 

f5 ; ^ offers Besi^rs and Nimes to 
*hilip Augustus, ib. 

Amaury, Abbot, his answer to Simon 
of Montf ort, 34 ; makes Viscount 
Raymond of BezI6rs prisoner, ib. 

Amboise, Conspiracy of, zo6; Pad- 
fication of, zo^^. 

American colonies, revolt of from 
England, Z63; aided by France, 
ib. ; declaration of independence, ib. 

Amiens, commune formed in, 20; raids 
of £nguerrand of Coucy on, ib.\ 
besieged and taken by Heniy IV. ; 
X2T ; Peace of, z83 ; Battle or, 2Z2 ; 
German occupation of, ib, 

Anagni, Synod at, 148 ; seizure of 
Boniface VIII. at, ib. 

Angouleme, Duke of, X93 ; his re- 
ception at Bourdeaux, zp4 ; married 
to Maria Theresa of France, Z98 ; 
his Spanish expedition, ib. ; opposes 
the deputies, 200. 

Anjou, granted to Robert the Strong, 
7; nse of its counts, zz, z6; its 
connexion with England, 2z, 24; 
county of, united to England imder 
Henry II., 34 ; given up by Edward 
III., 59 ; restored to Ken6 of An- 
jou, 76. 

Anne, daughter of laroslaf of Russia, 
marries Henry I. , t6. 

Anne of .Austria, wife of Lewis XIII.; 
Z27 ; her character and regency, 
Z34, Z36 ; recalls Mazarin, Z37. 

Aime or Beaujeu, her marriage, 87; 
her regency, 88. 

Anne of Britanny, her suitors, 89 ; asks 
help of Maximilian, ib. \ married to 



Charles VIII., 90; her second mar- 
riage with Lewis XII., 92; her 
death, 05. 

Anne of Burgundy, wife of John, 
Duke of Bedford, her death, 74. 

Aime of Este, massacre of Huguenots 
owing to, Z07. 

Anne Marie of Montpensier, closes 
Orleans against Lewis XIV., Z38. 

Antony, Count of Vaudemont, disputes 
the Duchy of Lorraine with Ren^ 
of Anjou, 7^: helped by Philip of 
Burgundy, to. ; his son Ferdinand 
married to Rent's daughter, 74. 

Anton^r of Bourbon, Duke of Venddme, 
marries Queen Joan of Navarre, 
Z06 ; accused or conspiracy, Z07 ; 
secured by the .Triiunviratey ib. ; 
killed at Rouen, zo8 

Aquitaine, south-western division of 
Gaul, 3 ; added to Neustria, 5 ; 
nominal authority of the French 
king over, ib. \ war of Hugh Capet 
in, Z2; united to France by the 
marriage of Eleanor and Lewis 
VII., 22 ; Toulouse, a fief of, ib. ; 
added to Normandy and Anjou by 
Eleanor's marriage with Henry 1 1, 
of England, 24 ; seized by Philip 
the Fau:, 46 ; independent of France 
by the Peace of Bretigny, 59, 6z; 
rule of the Black Prince in, ib. ; 
hearth-tax levied in, 6z ; English 
driven out of, 62. 

Aragon, kings of, their fiefs in Southern 
Gaul, 34, 42. 

Areola, Austrians defeated at by Buon- 
aparte, Z77. 

Aries, Roman origin of, 3. 

Armagnac, Bernard, Count of, his 
rivalry with the House of Burgundy, 
66 ; his badee, ib. ; his treatment 
of Paris, 67 ; his power as constable, 
68; killed, ib. 

Armagnac party, 66. 

Armorica, Celtic element in, 3 ; takes 
the name of Britanny, ib. 

Amulf , Count of Flanders, his alliance 
with Hugh the Great, 9 ; kills Wil- 
liam Longsword, ib.^ 

Arthur of Britanny, his birth, 36; his 
claims, 29; acknowledged by Philip 
Augustus, ib.\ besieges the castle 
of Mirabeau, ib. ; taken prisoner by 
John, ib. ', supposed murder of, %>. 

Arthur, Count of Richemont, taxen 
prisoner at Azincour, 67 ; made con- 
stable, 7z ; his character, ib ; shut out 
of Bourges, ib.\ his presence at 
Rheims refused by Unarles, 72; 
meets Philip of Burgundy at Arras, 
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74; his harsh rule in Paris, 75; 
starved out, id, ; army tax sug- 
gested by, lb. ; his succession to 
the Duchy o£ Britanny, 79; his 
death, ib. 

Arras, Congress of, 74 ; its failure, ib. 

Artois, 71 ; 90 ; 98 ; 139. 

Assignats, origin of the, 167. 

Augustus the Strong, King of Poland, 
154; 160. 

iumale, Duke of, his Algerian cam- 
paign, 203. 

Auray, battle of, 60. 

Austerlitz, battle of, 185. 

Austrasia or Austria, land of the 
Eastern Franks, 4. 

Austria, Archduchy of, 149; her share 
in the Seven Years' War, 159 ; ynx 
of with Napoleon, 176; treaty of 
with Napoleon, 177 ; wars of with 
Napoleon, z8i, 183; 185; 189; 193, 
193 ; war of with Louis Napoleon, 
208. 

Austrian Succession, war of the, 154. 

Avignon, commonwealth of, 36; be- 
sieged aad taken by Lewis VI IL, 
ib. ', removal of the Papal seat to, 49 ; 
sold to Clement VL by Joan, Queen 
of Naples, 55; annexed to France, 
x6x. 

Azincour, battle of, 67. 
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Baldwin III., King of Jerusalem, 33. 
Balue, Cardinal, imprisoned by Lewis 

XL, 83. 
Bapaume, battle of, 213. 
Baron, M. Odilon, 204. 
Barras, mini.ster at war, his opinion of 

Napoleon Buonaparte, 175. 
Bartholomew, Saint, massacre of, zzx. 
Basque tongue, 3. 
Bastille, the, taken by Caboche, 66 ; 

144 ; destroyed, z66. 
Baug€, battle of, 69. 
Bautzen, battle of, z^. 
Bavaria, allied with Buonaparte. 185 ; 

becomes king, z86 ; Tyrol added to, 

ib. ', allied with Austria against 

Buonaparte, 193. 
Bazaine, Marshal, szo ; 3x4. 
Bayard, Chevalier, knights Francis I., 

96; taken prisoner at Romagnola, 

97* 
Beaufort, Cardinal, crowns Henry 

VI I. at Paris, 74. 
Beaufort, Duke of, his share in the 

Fronde, 13& 



Beauhamais, Eugene, X79 ; x8s ; 191. 

Beaumont, battle of, 2x0. 

Belgium, kingdom of, sox. 

Belkisle, Marshal, 155. 

Benedict IX., Pope, his election and 
death, 48. 

Berengaria of Navarre, wife of 
Richard I. of England, 37. 

Berlin, French occupation of, x86. 

Berlin Decrees, the, x86. 

Bemadotte, General, see Charles XIV. 
of Sweden. 

Bernard, St., founds the - abbey of 
Clairvaux, 30 ; his influence on men|s 
minds, 31, 33 ; mediates for Lewis 
VII., 33; in-eaches the second Cru- 
sade, 33 ; his death, ib. 

Berry, Ihike of, X93; assassinated, 
X98 ; Duchess of, attempts a Vendean 
rising, sot. 

Bertha of Holland, divorced by Philip 
I., X7. 

Bertha, Countess of Blois, marries 
Robert II., zs; divorced, 13. 

Bertrade de Montfort, her history, X7. 

Benrick, James, Duke of, commands 
the French in the Spanish Succession 
War, X48; 150. 

Beza, Theodore, X07. 

BeziSrs, siege of, 33, 34; offered to 
Philip Augustus by Amalric of 
Montfor*. 35. 

Biron, Duk«. of, his treacheiv, 134; 
pardoned by Henry IV., ib.\ trial 
and execution of, ib. 

Blacas, minister of Lewis XVIII., 
X97. 

Black Death, the, 55. 

Black Prince, the, see Edward. 

Blanche of Bourbon, murdered by her 
husband, Peter of Castile, 6x. 

Blanche of Castile, betrothed to Lewis 
the Lion, 39 ; rebellion of the vassals 
against, 36; detaches Theobald of 
Champagne from the League, 37; 
her. vigorous rule, ib.; her character, 
38 : marries her son Lewis to Mar- 
garet of Provence, 38 ; made Regent, 
39; her death, 41. 

Blenheim, battle of, 149. 

Blois, Count of, attacked by Fulk, 
Count of Anjou, X3. 

Blois, States-General convoked at, 
1x6 ; Empress Maria Louisa takes 
refuge at, 194. 

Bologna, meetmg of Francis I. and 
Leo X. at, 96. 

Boniface VI 11., Pope, his bull to 
oppose the taxes of Philip IV., ^7; 
violently opposed by Phihp, 48 ; his 
election doubtful, ib.i suzed by 
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William Nogaret»(!$. ; dies at Rome^ 

ih. 
Borgia Caesar, 91, 92. 
Bonnivet, Admiral, favourite of Francb 

!•» 97' 
Borodino, battle of, 191. 

Bossuet, Z40; Z43. 

Boufflers, Marshal, defends Lille 

against the Allies, 150; surrenders 

Lille, ib. 
Bouillon, Duke of, his intrigue with 

Biron, 124 ; submits to Henry IV., 

125 ; imprisoned by Mazarin, Z37. 
Boulogne, besieged by Heniy VlL, 

90; taken by Henry VII I., zoa ; 

ransomed by Henry II. o£ France, 

X03. 
Bourbaki, General, axa. 
' Bourbon, Duke of, his administration, 

'53* 
Bourdeaux, rule of the Black Prince 

at, sp ; 61 ; lost to the English, 78 ; 

Paruament of, created \rt Lewis 

XI., 87 ; reception of the Duke of 

Angoul6me at, X94. 

Bjutges, Svnod of, 36; rule of 
Charles Vll. at, 71 ; Pragmatic 
Sanction of Charles VII. drawn up 
at, 75 ; Lewis of Orleans imprisoned 
at, 89, 

Bouvines, battle 01^ 31. 

Bouvray, battle of, 72. 

Boyne, battle of the, 147. 

Braban9ons hired by Henry IT. of 
England- and Philip II. of France, 
26' by John, 32. ^ 

BrabaAt. Duke of, his marriage with 
Jacqueline of Hainault, 70. 

Bremen, annexed by Buonaparte, Z9a 

Brenta, battle of the, Z77. 

Brescia, taken by Gaston of Foiz, 94* 

Bretigny, Peace of, 59. 

Brie, General, murdered, 205. 

Brienne, Archbishop of Sens, mini* 
ster of Lewis XVi., 164. 

Brienne, College of, Buonaparte's edu- 
cation at, Z75 : battle of, Z03. 

Britanny, Duchy of, a fief of Nor- 
mandy, zz, 2z; its connexion with 
England, 24 ; war for the succession 
in, 53, 54; revolt in, on behalf of 
John of Montfort, 62, 63 ; revolt in 
against Duke Francis II., 89; 
inheritance of disputed, ib.', French 
invasion of, ib. ; united to the 
French crown, 90, 02. 

Bruejrs, Admiral, dereated and killed 
at Aboukir, Z78. 

Bruges, revolts against the French, 46. 

Brunswick, Duke o^ killed at Jena, 
z86. 



Buchan, John Stewart, Earl of. Con- 
stable of France, 70; killed at 
Vemeuil, 7z. 

Buckinp^ham, George VUliers, Duke 
of, his intrigue with the Huguenots, 
Z29; takes Kh^, t!5. ; mnrdeied, tb. 

Bueeaud, Marshal. 202. 

Bull^^eville, battle of, 73. 

Buonaparte, Jerome, Z84 ; made King 
of WestfaCa, xSjr. 

Buon^narte, Joseph, X84 ; kingdom of 
Naples given to, Z85 ; made King of 
Spain, z88 ; crowned, Z89 ; seeks to 
resign the crown, Z90 ; driven out, 
Z93. 

Buonaparte, Lewis, Z84 ; made King 
of Holland, z86. 

Buonaparte, Lewis Nanoleon, his early 
career, 202 ; takes nis seat in the 
assembly, 905 ; chosen President of 
the Republic, 906 ; his coup tTitat, 
ib.; reigns as Emperor, 207; his 
marriage, ib.; his policy, io.i his 
wars, 208 ; Franco-German War, 209, 
2ZO ; taken prisoner, 2zz ; deposed, 
ib. , 2X2 ; his death, 2Z4. 

Buonaparte, Lucian, z8t: X84; x88. 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, rise of, 175 ; 
his wars in Italy, 176, X77; collection 
of his spoils in the Louvre, 177 ; his 
treaty with Austria, ib. ; in Egypt, 
X78, X79; in Switzerland, X 79; returns 
to France, t8o ; made First Consul, 
z8z ; his second Italian war, ib. ; hit 
Austrian victories, X82; orders the 
murder of the Duke of Enghien, 
X83 ; his concordat with 'Pius VII. , 
ib. ; forms the Code Napoleon, X84 ; 
reigns as Emperor of the French and 
King of Italy, ib. ; his Italian con- 
quests, 185; takes Pius VII. prisoner, 
ib. ; coalition formed against, ib. ; 
submission of Francis II. to, z86 ; 
his Prussian conquests, ib. ; his alli- 
ance with Alexander of Russia, Z87 ; 
his Peninsular war, x88 ; his Austrian 

. victories, Z89 ; divorces Josephine 
for Maria Louisa of Austria, ib. ; 
his annexations, Z90 ; his dealings 
with Switzerland, ib. ; his Russian 
campaign, Z9x; alliance of Europe 
against, 192, X93 ; his abdication and 
banishment to Elba, X94; his re- 
turn, X95 ; his reception in Paris, 
Z96 ; defeated at Waterloo, ib. ; his 
second abdication and banishment to 
Saint Helena, tb. ; his death, zq7 ; 
his remains brought to Pans by 
Louis Philippe, 202. 

Burgundians settle in Gaul, 4. 

Burgundy, County of, seized by Lewis 
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XI., 85; temporary incorporation of 
with France, 86 ; restored to Maxi- 
milian, 90; seized by Lewis XIV., 
141 ; see Franche Cornt^ 

Bui^ndy, Duchy of, 8 ; granted to 
Robert brother of Henry I. 14 ; 
beginning of the House of Valois 
in, 60; united with Flanders. 63; 
its growth under Philip the Good, 
71, 74, 80; seized by Lewis XI., 85. 

Burgundy, Duke of, grandson of Lewis 
XIV., married to Adelaide of Savoy, 
X47 ; present at battle of Oudenarde, 
150; nis death, 151. 

Burgundy, Kingdom of, 6« 

Busaco, battle of, 190. 



Caboche, head of the Butchers' Guild, 

seizes the Ba.stille, 6d 
Cabochin Ordinance, the, 66. 
Cadoudal, George, plots the death of 

BuonafMirte, 183. 
Caesar, C. Julius, his conquests in 

Gaul, 3* 
Calais, siege and surrender of to Ed- 
ward III., 55; retaken by the 

French, 104. 
Calendar, alterations of the, 173. 
Calixtus II., Pope, reconciles Henry 

I. of England and Lewis VI., 2c. 
Calonne, minister of Lewis XVI., 

x6i^ 
Calvin, John, his settlement at Geneva, 

zoo. 
Cambac^s, second consul of France, 

i8t. 
Cambray, League of, 94. 
Camisards, Huguenot followers^ of 

Cavalier, T45; revolt of, 140; join 

the allies against Lewis XlV., 150. 
Campo Formio, treaty of, 177. 
Canada, beginning of French power 

in, 123 ; X58 ; English conquest of, 

160. 
Canterbury, pilgrimage of Lewis VII. 

to, 25. 
Capet, origin of the name, 9 ; applied 

to Louis XVL, X7Z. 
Cape Breton, French colony of, 158 ; 

ceded to England, x6o. 
Captal de Buch, commander of free 

lances against the Prussians, 58 ; 

destroys the mob attacking Meaux, 

ib. ', defeated at Cocherel, 60. 
Carlos, Don, aoa. 
Camot, General, 176, X77. 



Cassel, battle of, 59, / 

Castelnaudry, battle of, Z3Z. 

Castile, rule of Peter the Cruel in, 6x ; 
French expedition to, ib. 

Castillon, besieged by the French, 78 ; 
Talbot killed at, iS. 

Citeau Caoibresis, Peace of, X04. 

Catharine of Medici, wife of Henry 
II., 103; favours the Huguenots, 
Z06, Z07 ; regent for Charles IX., 
X07 ; forbids Duke of Guise to enter 
Paris, X08 ; her saying at the battle 
of Dreux, 109 ; disallows the Canons 
of the Council of Trent, X09 ; her 
policy and court, ^. ; her conference 
with the Duke of Alva, ib. ; makes 
war on the Reformers, tb. ; marries 
Margaret of Valois to Henry of 
Navarre, xio; consents to the mas- 
sacre of Huguenots, xti ; gives 
Anjou to Duke of Alencon, 1x4 ; her 
conference with Duke or Guise, 1x5 ; 
her death, 1x7 ; immorality of her 
court, Z18. 

Catinat, Marshal, X46; 148. 

Cattaro, held by Russia, x86 ; annexed 
to France, 188 ; won back by Mon- 
tenegro, 193. 

Cavaignac, General, 205 ; 206. 

Cavalier, Huguenot leader, 145; Hu- 
guenot revolt under, 149. 

Cayenne, transportations to, 205 ; 206 ; 
214. 

Celestine II., Pope, absolves Lewis 
VI L, 22. 

Celestine III., Pope, Philip Augustus 
accuses Richard to, 27 ; his wrath 
at Philip's divorce from Ingebiorg, 
28. 

Celestine V., Pope, his election and 
resignation, 48. 

Cerignola, battle of, 9^. 

Chamber of Deputies, its composition, 
197; its opposition to Charles X., 
XQ9; dissolved b^ Charles X., ib. ; 
elects Louis Philippe of Orleans 
king, 200 ; »3i ; 203. 

Chamber of Peers,established byLewis 
XVIII., 197 ; 201 ; 203. 

Chambord, Henry, Count of (Duke of 
Bourdeaux), X98: 200; Duchess of 
Bern attempts a Vendean rising in 
favour of, 20X ; supported by the 
Legitimists, 203 ; his manifesto, 9x4. 

Champ Aubert, Mttle of, 193. 

Champ de Mai, the, Z96. 

Chandos, Sir John, his tactics at the 
battle of Poitiers, 56; wins the 
battle of Auray, 60; counsels the 
Black Prince against the hearth* 
tax, 6z. 
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Charlemagne, legend of, 30. 

Charles, Count of Anjou, married to 
Beatrice of Provence, 38 : goes on 
the seventh crusade, 39 ; his return, 
41 : Count of Provence in right of his 
wife, ib. ; kingdom of Sicily ofiered 
to, 43 ; loses the island, 44 ; reigns 
at Naples, ib. 

Charles, Count of Blois, his claim to ' 
the Duchy of Britanny in right of 
his wife, 53 ; taken prisoner at Roche 
Derrien, 55 ; killed at Auray, 60. 

Charl^, Count of Valois, governs for 
Lewis X., 51. 

Charles, Duke of Bern, brother of 
Lewis XL, 79 : 80 ; joins the League 
of the Public Weal, 8x ; Normandy 
granted to, ib, ; flies to Britanny, 
ib.\ allied with Charles the Bold, 
82; Mary of Burgundy offered in 
marriage to, 83 ; his suspicious death, 
ib. 

Charles, Duke of Lorraine, his duchy, 
xo; opposition of against Hugh 
Capet, XX ; helped by William of 
Aquitaine, ib. ; vanquished, xa. 

Charles III., Duke of Lorraine, 132. 

Charles, Duke of Mayenne, bead of 
the Catholic League, 1x7 ; defeated 
at Ivry, xi8; makes peace with 
Henry IV., xao. 

Charles, Duke of Nevers, 130. 

Charles, Duke of Orleans, see Orleans. 

Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, 
his cessions to Henry IV., 124; ms 
death, 130. 

Charles Emmanuel II., Duke of Sa- 
voy, 13a. 

Charles Emmanuel IV., King of Sar- 
dinia, X76 ; 180. 

Charles of Bourbon, Constable of 
France, 95 ; his qusurel with Lewis 
of France, 97 ; his treason, ib. ; 
attacks Rome, 90 ; his death, ^. 

Charles of Bourbon, Cardinal, his 
connexion with the Catholic League, 
XX5 ; proclaimed king, xx8; his 
death, 1x9. 

Charles of Durazzo, defeats Lewis of 
Anion, 64. 

Charles of Spain, Constable of France, 
murdered by Charles of Navarre, 

56. 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Buigundy, 
his character, 80; 8a; joins the 
League of the Public Weal, 8x ; vic- 
torious at Montl'hery, ib. ; marches 
on Paris, ib. ; gains the County of 
Boulogne by the Treaty of Conflans, 
ib. ; destroys Dinant, 8a ; his meet- 
ing with Lewis XL at P^ronne, ib. ; 



his treaty with Lewis, ib. : takes 
Liege, 83 ; his ambition, ib. ; his 
marriages, ib. ; offers his daughter 
in marriage to Maximilian, ib. ; 
meets Emperor Frederick III. at 
Trier, ib. ; obtains Elsass h-om 
Sigismund of Austria, ib. ; seizes 
Lorraine and imprisons Ren^, 84; 
his alliance with Edward IV., ib. ; 
revolt in Elsass, ib. ; besieges Neuss, 
ib. ; deceived by Edward IV. , ib. ; 
takes St. Quentiui ib. ; schemes 
of Lewis against, tb, ; his alliance 
with Savoy, 85 ; hangs the garrison 
of Granson, ib. ; defeated at Granson 
and at Morat, ib. ; loses the alLance 
of Savoy, ib., besieges Nancy, ib. ; 
overthrown by Ren^ of L.rraine, 
ib. ; his death, ib. 

Charles the Great, Emperor,his Frank- 
ish dominions, 5. 

Charles the Bald, King of the West 
Franks and Emperor, 5 ; kingdom 
of, ib. 

Charles the Fat, Emperor, union of 
the Frankish kingdoms under, 6 ; 
deposed, ib. ; pays the Northmen 
off from Paris, 7. 

Charlps IV^ Emperor, present at the 
battle of Crecy, 54. 

Charles V., Emperor, his accession 
and inheritance, 96 ; his wars with 
Francis I., 97, 98; makes peace 
with Francis, 99; drives back the 
Turks, ib. ; renews war with Francis, 
xox; entersArles, <3. ; summoned by 
Francis, ib. ; his visit to Francis, ib. ; 
war of Francis against, X02 : Peace 
of Crespy, ib. ; war of with Henry 
II., X03 ; his abdication, ib. 

Charles VI., Emperor, competitor for 
the Spanish crown, 148; his Eng- 
lish alliance, X49; driven out of 
Madrid, X50; elected emperor, 151; 
the Netherlands given to, ib. ; ob- 
tains the island of Sicily, X53 ; joins 
the Quadruple Alliance, ib.; loses 
the Sicilies, X54; his Pragmatic 
Sanction, ib. ; his death, 155. 

Charles VII., Emperor, his election, 
X55 ; his death, 156. 

Oiarles II. of England, his alliance 
with Lewis XIV., X4X. 

Charles the Simple, crowned King of 
the West Franks, 8 ; murder of, ib. i 
settlement of the Noimans during 
his rdgn, ib. 

Charles IV. of France succeeds his 
brother Philip, 51 ; his death, 52. 

Charles V. his treachery at Rouen, 
56; his character, 57; svbmits to 
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Marcel, 58; escapes from Paris, 
ib. ; rerutcs the treaty of King John 
with Edward III., 59 : his accession, 
60 ; sends the Free Lances against 
Peter of Castile, 6x ; renews war 
with Edward III., ib.\ makes Du 
Guesclin Constable, 62 ; gives Mont- 
pellier to Charles of Navarre in 
exchange for County of Evreux, 
ib. ; declares the Duchv of Britanny 
forfeit to the crown, ih. ; his death, 
63. 

Charles VI., his accession, 63; his 
madness, 64 ; narrow escape from 
burning, t^. ; married to Isabel of 
Bavaria, ib.', kindly treated by the 
Duchess of Orleans, 65 ; sends for 
John of Burgundy against Duke of 
Orleans, ib. ; his helplessness, 66 ; 
signs the Treaty of Troyes, 69 ; his 
gnef at the death of Henry v., 70 ; 
dies, ib. ; Ids burial, ib. 

Charles VII. tmder the influence of 
Duch&tel, 68 ; present at the murder 
of John of Burgundy, 69 ; proclaimed 
kin^; by the Armagnacs, 70;^ his in- 
activity, 71 ; crowned at Kheims, 72 ; 
influence of Agnes Sorel over,73 ; his 
treaty with Philip of Burgundy, 74 ; 
received by Paris, 75 ; his Pragmatic 
Sanction, ib. ; besieges Pontoise, 76 ; 
his alliance with Emperor Frederick 
III., 77; besieges Rouen, ib.\ his 
campaign in Aquitaine, 78 ; his title 
of •'^Well Served," 79 ; his death 
ih. ; his character, ib. 

Charles VIII., his birth. 83: Elisa- 
beth of York betrothed to, 84 : 
offered in marriage to Mary of Bur- 
eundy, 86; Margaret of Austria 
betrothed to, tb. ; entrusted to Anne 
of Beaujeu, 88; marries Anne of 
Britanny, 90 ; Comines' character of, 
ib. ; his treaty, with MaximiUan, ib. ; 
releases Lewis of Orleans, ib. ; 
claims the kingdom of Naples, ^. ; 
enters Florence, 91; crowned at 
Naples, ib. ; victonous at Fomovo, 
ib. ; his death, 92.^ 

Charles IX., Catharine di Medici re- 
gent for, 107 ; manied to Elisabeth 
of Austria, zza: allows the mas- 
sacre of Sl Bartholomew, ib. ; his 
death, ib, 

Charles X., 193; his character, 198; 
his accession and policy, ib. ; dis- 
solves the Chambers, 199; his 
illegal acts, t'^. ; revolution against, 
^.', his resignation, aoo; embarks 
for England, ib. ^ 

Charles II. of Spain, 141 ; 147 ; 148. 



Charles III. of Spain, Kinsf of the 
Two Sicilies, 154 ; joins the Family 
Compact, z6o. 

Charles IV. of Spun, his alliance with 
Buonaparte, 187 ; defeat of his fleet 
at Trafalgar, ib. ; resigns the crown, 
z88. 

Charles XIV. of Sweden (Bemadotte) 
joins the Allies against Buonaparte, 
19Z ; xoa. 

Charles I., King of Navarre (Count 
of Evreux), murders Charles, Con- 
stable of France, 56 ; called the 
Bad, ib. : prevents the levy of pro- 
perty-tax, ib.\ made prisoner by- 
the Xfeiuphin, ib. ; released, 57 ; his 
entry into Paris, ib. ; made Captain- 
General by Stephen Marcel, 58; 
his county o£ Evreux attacked by 
Du Guesclin, 60; receives Mont- 
pellier in exchange for Evreux, 
6a. 

Charles, Archduke of Austria, defeated 
by Buonaparte, 177; defeated at 
Eckmuhl, 189. 

Charlotte or Savoy, wife of Lewis XI., 
8z. 

Ch&teau Gaillard, built by Richard I., 
28 ; taken by Philip Augustus, 30. 

Chateauroux, Mdme. de, 155. 

Chatillon, Cardinal of, Z07. 

Chauvin, tee Calvin. 

Chilperic, King of the Franks, de- 
pc^, 5. 

Chivalry, beginning of, Z5. 

Choiseul, Duke of, his administration, 
z6o. z6z. 

Chlodwig, Kin^ of the Franks, growth 
of the rrankish power under, 4; the 
same name as Lewis, t'^., zo. 

Christina, Duchess of Savoy, X28; her 
regency, Z32. 

Cinq Mars, Marquess of, his conspiracy 
i^ainst Richelieu, Z3a; beheaded, 

Gntra^ Convention of, z88. 

Cisalpine Republic, the, formed by 

Buonaparte, Z77 ; changed into the 

'* Kingdom of Italy," Z85. 
Cispadane Republic, the, formed by 

Buonaparte, Z77. 
Clairvaux, Abbey of, foimded by St. 

Bernard, M. 
Clarence, Duke of, defeated and killed 

at Baug^, 6g. 
Dement v.. Pope, nominee of Philip 

IV.. 48 ; conditions imposed on by 

Philip, t^. ; crowned at Lyons, 49 ; 

removes the Papal seat to Avignon, 

ib. ; joins with Philip to destroy the 

Templars, ii(. ; decrees the dissolu- 
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tion of their order, 50 ; summons o€ 
Jacques de Molay to, ib. ; his death, 
u>, \ helps Philip to annex L)rons, ih. 

Clement VI., Pope, Avignon sold to 
by Queen Joan of Naples, 55. 

Clement VII., Pope (of Avignon), his 
disputed election, 64. 

Clement VII,, Pope, succeeds Hadrian 
VI., o;f ; takes refuge in St. Angelo, 
99; nis meeting with Francis I., 
xoo ; dies, ib. 

Clemeirt VIII., Pope, absolves Henry 

IV., X20. 

Clertcts hUcos., Bull of Boniface 
VIII., 47 ; burned by Philip IV., 48. 

Clermont, Council of, 17. 

Clovis, ite Chlodwig. 

Cocherel, battle of, 60. 

Code NapeUon, the, 184. 

Colbert, his administration, 140; his 
death, 144. 

Coligny, Gsispardde, Admiral,defends 
St. Quentin against Philip II., 104; 
his character, zo6; raises a Huguenot 
army, zo8 ; commands the Huguenot 
party, xzo; comes to court, xzz; 
murdered, ^. 

Collot d'Herbois, X72. 

Colonna, Prospero, drives the French 
out from Italy, 94: taken prisoner, 

95* 
Colonna, Sciarra, opposes Bonifiioe 

VIII. at Ana^i, 48. 

Comines, Phihp of, panegyrist of 
Lewis XI., 87; his chsfracter of 
Charles VIII., 90. 

Committee of Public Safety, 179. 

Commune of Paris, the, 2x3. 

Communes, origin and growth of, 19 ; 
not favoured by Lewis VI., _ «^. 

Concini, Marquis d'Ancre, influence 
of over Mary of Medici, 135; his 
fall, xa7. 

Concortiai made by Napoleon with 
Pius VIL, 183. 

Cond^, Prince of, his rivalry with the 
Guises, 106; consents to the con> 
spiracy of Amboi5;e, ib. ; raises a 
Iluguenot army, xo8 ; made prisoner 
at Dreux, 109 ; exchanged, Ut. ; his 
inaction, ib. ; his death, ib. 

Cond^, Henry, Prince of, X26 ; X28 : 
takes part in the Thirty Veal's 
War, 133 ; his death, 136. 

Cond^, Lewis II., Prince of, his Span- 
ish campaign, 134 ; his hatrea for 
Masarin, 136; imprisoned by Mai- 
axin, 137 ; enters Paris, 138 ; his trea* 
SOB, U>. ; made Governor of Burgundy^ 
139 ; commands the French at SeneB, 
Z4a. 



Confederate Cantons, war of Frederick 
III. with, 77 ; war of with Charles 
the Bold. 85 : see Switzerland. 

Conflans, Treaty of, 8z. 

Conrad, King of Burgundy, 9. 

Conrad II., King of Burgundy, his 
daughter Bertha married to Robert 

II., X2. 

Conrad III., King of Germany, goes 
on the second crusade, 33 ; besieges 

< Damascus, ib. 

Constable of France, office of, 56. 

Constaiice of Britanny, married to 
Geoffiwy, son of Henry II. of Eng- 
land, 24: mother of Arthur, 96; 
marries Guy de Thonars, 30. 

Constance of Castile, second wife of 
Lewis VII., 24. 

Constance of Toulouse, marries Robert 
XL, 23; her confessor burned for 
heresy, ib.'. her cruelty, 14; helps 
Robert against Henry I., ib. 

Constituent Assembly, see National 
Assembly. 

Consulate, the, its establishment in 
France, X83. 

Corday, Charlotte, murders Marat, 
X72. 

Comeille, Z40. 

Corsica, annexed to France, x6o. 

Coucy, House of, its motto, ao ; castle 
of, /». 

Courtnu, battle of, 47 ; its character, 
ib, 

Coutras, battle of, 1x5. 

Craonne, battle of, X04. 

O^cy, Thomas of Coucy besieged at 
by Lewis VI., 20; battle of, 54. 

Crespy, Peace of, Z02. 

Crimean War, the, 207, 908. 

Crusade^ First, preached by Peter the 
Hermit and Urban II., 17 ; French 
element in, ib. 

Crusade, Second, preached by St. 
Bernard. 

Crusade, Seventh, Lewis IX. goes 
on, 39; the last, 44. 

Chisades against the Allngenses, 33^ 

37* 
Cumberland, Duke of, defeated at 
Fontenoy and Lawf elt by Marshal 
Saxe, X56. 
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Damascus, siege of, 23. 
Damietta, Lewis IX. sails for, firom 
Cyprus, 39 ; terror of the garrison 
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in, 40 ; birth of John (Tristan) at» 

id. ; surrendered, 41. 
Dammartin, Count of,^ favourite of 

Charles VII., 79; his accusations 

against French nobles, t6. ; takes 

refuge with Philip of Burgundy, id. ; 

imprisoned by Lewis XI., 80. 
Danton, Jacobin leader, 171 ; arrested 

bv Robespierre, 174 ; his execution, 

Darboy, Archbishop, seized by the 

Communists, 2x3 ; murdered, id. 
DauphxHt title of, 35, 55 ; adopted by 

the heir-apparent to the French 

throne, ib. 
Dauphin, the, son of Lewis XVI., im- 

pnsoned in the Temple, 172; his 

death, 175. 
David II. of Scotland, taken prisoner 

by the English at Nevil's Cross, 55. 
Dettingen, battle of, 155. 
Decazes, minister of Lewis XVIII., 

Departments, division of France into, 
167. 

Dessaix, General, 183. 

De Thou, conspires with Cinq Mars 
against Richelieu, 132 ; beheaded, t<d. 

Diana of Poitiers, 103 ; 105. 

Diderot, his writings, t6x. 

Dijon, capital of the Duchy of Bur- 
gundy, 8 : Parliament of, created by 
Lewis XL, 87. 

Dinant, alliance of with Li^e, 82 ; 
burned by Charles the Bold, ib. 

Directory, the, its formation, 175 ; 
succeeds the Narional Conventitn, 
ib. ; the Loovre Museum set up by, 
X77 ; its fear of Buonaparte, ib. ; 

' sends Buonaparte to Egypt, X78; 
orders the invasion of Switzerland, 
X79^ ; its fall, x8o. 

Dominic Giuman, founder of the 
Dominicans, 34. 

Dominicans, order of, founded, 34 ; 
their use of the Inquisition, ib. 

Dreux, battle of, X09 ; beneged by 
Henry IV., xi8. 

Dubairy, Madame, x6x, X73. 

Dubois, Abb^, helps Philip of Orleans 
in his regency,' 153 ; his characteri 
ib. ; dies, ib. 

Dubcurg, Anne, arrested by Henry 
II., 105 ; put to death, ib. 

DuchflteI,Tanneguy, Provost of Paris, 
bis misrule, 68 ; shuts himself up in 
the Bastille, ib. \ escapes from Paris 
with the Dauphin, U>.\ keeps the 
Dauphin under his control, 69. ; ac- 
cepts the seneschalship of Beaucaire, 
7X. 



Ducos, x8o; i8x. 

Du GuescIin,Bertrand,wins the battle 
of Cocherel, 60 ; defeated at Auray, 
ib. ; commands the French against 
Peter of Castile, 61 ; taken pnsoner 
at Navarete, ib. ; released, io. ; joins 
Henry of Trastamare, ib.; made con- 
stable, 6a; resigns his constable's 
sword, 63 ; dies at Chateau Randon, 
ib. 

Dumouriez, General, his victory at 
Valmy, 171 ; his desertion to the 
Austnans, ib. 

Dunkirk, taken by Duke of Enghien, 
X34; battle of, X38 ; bought back by 
Lewis XIV., X4X. 

Dunois, John, Count of, joins with 
Arthur of Richemont against the 
English, 71 ; hurries to the relief 
of Orleans, ib. ; opposes the Ordi- 
nance of Orleans, 76 ; takes part 
with the Ecorcheurs, ib. ; joins the 
Lcs^e of the Public Weal, 8x. 

Dunois. Francis, Count of, received by 
Francis II. of Britanny, 89 ; his 
counsel to Anne of Beaujeu, 90. 

Dupleix, Governor of Pondicherry, 
XS9. 
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Eadgifu, mother of Lewis IV., king 
of the West-Franks, 9. 

Eckmuhl, battle of, 189. 

Ecorcheurs,^ 75 ; States-General con- 
voked against, ib. ; joined by French 
nobles, 76 ; suppressed, ib. 

Edessa, taken by the Sultan of Aleppo, 

Edward I< of England, goes on the 
last crusade of Saint Lewis, 44 ; his 
war with Philip IV., 46 ; his alliance 
with Flanders, ib, 

Edward II. of England, marrird to 
Isabel of France, 51 ; murdered, 
ib. 

Edward III. of England, does homage 
for his father to Charles IV. , 5x ; 
his claim to the French crown, 53 ; 
upholds Robert of Artois, ib. ; his 
alliance with the Emperor Lewis 
and vrith the Flemings against 
Philip VI., 53; Ukes the title of. 
King of France, ib. ; defeats the 
French off Sluys, ib. ; makes a 
truce, ib. ; supports the claim of 
John of Montfort to the Breton 
succession, ib. ; ravages Normandy, 
54 : his victory at Cr^cy, ib. ; 
takes Calais, 55; his war with 
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John, 59; makes the Peace of 
feretigny, ih. ; gives up his title of 
King of France, ib. ; calls himself 
Lord of Aquitaine, ib. ; his alliance 
with Peter of Castile, 61: renews 
the war with France, ib. \ dies, 62. 

Edward, the Black IVince, ravages 
Languedoc, 56 ; wins the battle uf 
Poitiers, ib. ; becomes Prince of 
Aquitaine, 59 ; rules at Bourdeaux, 
ib. ; Philip of Castile asks help of, 
61 ; joined by the Free Lances, U>. ; 
takes Du Guesclin prisoner, ib. ; 
accepts his ransom, ib. \ levies a 
hearth tax, ib. ; sacks Limoges, 63 ; 
returns to England and dies, ib. 

Elba, Buonaparte exiled to, 194: his 
return from, 195. 

Eleanor of Aquitaine, marries Lewis 
VIL, BX ; ill-suited to him, 22; her 
character, ib. ; goes on the second 
crusade, 23 ; divorced from Lewis, 

24 ; marries Henry IL of England, 
ib. ; stirs up her sons to rebellion, 

25 ; takes refuge at Lewis's court, 
ib, ; besieged in her castle at Mira- 
beau, 29. 

Eleanor of Austria, marries Francis L, 

Elizabeth of Austria, wife of Charles 

IX., ZX2. 

Eliiabeth of York, betrothed to the 
Dauphin Charles, 87. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, her 
anger at the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, ZZ2 ; regarded as head of 
the reformers, Z14 ; her alliance 
with Henry IV., 1x8. 

Elisabeth, Empress of Russia, her 
war with Frederick the Great, x6o. 

Elizabeth of France, Princess, 167 : 
her death, 173. 

Elsass, lands of Duke Sigismund in 
mortgaged to Charles the Bold, 83 ; 
revolt m, 84 ; French annexations 
in, X35 ; 142 ; restored to Germany, 

9X2. 

Emmanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, 
bis alliance with Charles V. against 
Francis L, tox ; his alliance with 
Philip II. , X04 ; defeats Mont- 
morency, ib. ; his duchy restored to, 
105 ; his marriage, ib. 

Encyclopaedists, x6z. 

Enghien, Duke of, murdered, 183. 

Eng^land, beginning of her rivalry 
with France, x6, az ; gives tip 
Maine and Anjou, 76 ; loses Nor- 
mandy and A()uitaine, 77, 7^ ; loses 
Calais, Z04; joins the Grand Alliance 
against X^wis XIV., Z48 ; joins the 



Quadruple Alliance against Spain, 
Z53 ; her alliance with Empress Mar.a 
Theresa, 155 ; her share in the Seven 
Years' War, 159; her conquest of 
Canada, 160; revolt of her Ameri- 
can colonies, 163 ; wars of with 
Buonaparte, 183 ; z88 ; 193 ; 196 ; 
alliance of with France- against 
Russia, 207. 

Eneuerrand of Coucy, makes war on 
the burghers of Amiens, 20. 

Enguerrand IV. of Coucy, judgment 
passed on by the Parliament of 
Paris, 42. 

Epernon, Duke of, favourite of Henry 
III., 115; his counsel, ib. ; his in- 
trigue with B.ron, 124; blockades 
Rochelle, X23. 

Erfurt, meeting of Buonaparte and 
Alexander of Russia at, 189. 

Essling, battle of, 189. 

Eu, Count of. Constable of France, 
56. 

Eugene, Prince, of Savoy, his enmity 
with Lewis XIV., X46 ; his campaign 
in the war of Spanish succession, 
149, 150. 

Eugenie, wife of Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte, 207 ; flies to England, 

2tX. 

Evreux, County of, given up to Philip 
Augustus by John of England, 2^ ; 
seized by Dauphin Charles, 56 ; in- 
vaded by Du Guesclin, 60 ; annexed 
by Charles V., 62. 



F. 



Faidherbe, General, 2xz, 212. ' 

" Fair of Lincoln," army of Lewis the 
Lion defeated at, 32. 

Family Compaa, the, 160. 

Famine in 1032, X4. 

Farel, William, 100. 

Famese, Alexander, Duke of Parma, 
relieves Paris, xxg ; ganisons Pans, 
ib. ; his death, ib. 

Favre, M. Jules, 210. 

F^n^lon, :4o; 15X. 

Ferdinand I. Emperor, X03. 

Ferdinand of Axagon, marries Isa- 
bel of Castile, 91 ; joins the leag;ue 
a^inst the French, ib. : dirides the 
kingdom of Naples with Lewis 
X.II., 93; joins the Holy Lea^nie. 
^4 ; clauns and conquers Navarx«, 
tb. 

Ferdinand VII. of Sinin, z88, 193 ; 
revolution against, X98 * restored by 
Duke of Augoul€me, ib. 
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Ferdinand, King of Naples, 90 ; his 

death, 91. 
Ferdinand II. King of Naples, 91; 92 ; 

93> 

Ferdinand of Portugal, Count of 
Flanders, disobeys the suiumons of 
Philip Augustus, 31 ; war of, with 
Philip, ib. ', taken prisoner, ib. 

Flanders, County of, a fief cf the 
French crown, ii ; war of, with 
Philip Augustus, 31 ; war of, with 
Phihp the Fair, 45 ; revolt of, 46, 
47 ; alliance of £dward I. of Eng- 
land with, tb, ; war of England 
and France carried on in, 52, 53 ; 
revolts against Lewis le Male, 62 ; 
subdued by Philip of Burgundy, 
63 ; united to Burgundy, t'b. ; su- 

feriority over renounced by Francis 
,, 99. 

Fleury, Bishop of Frejus, minister of 
Lewis XV., XS4 ; his death, 155. 

Florence, entry of Charles VII. into, 
91. 

Flodden Field, battle of, 95. 

Fontaine-Frangaise, battle of, lao. 

Forbach, battle of, 210. 

Formigni, battle of, 77. 

Fornovo, battle of, 91. 

France, meaning of the name, 12; 
Paris the capital of, /b. ; begin- 
ning of her rivalry with England, 
z6, 21 ; the peers of, summoned by 
Philip Augustus for the trial of 
John, 30, 31 : wins back Normandy 
and Aouitaine, 77, 78; her extent, 
ib.; Provence annexed to, 87; 
growth of, under Lewis XI., 
^., 88; wms back Calais, X04; 
religious wars in^ zo8 ; 130 ; her 
share in the Thirty Years' War, 
131 ; her territory increased by the 
Thirty Years* War, 135: wars of 
the Fronde, tb. ; her Spanish ftt>n- 
tier increased by the Peace of 
the Pyrenees, 139; state of under 
Lewis XIV., 140; her war with the 
United Provinces, 141; increase of 
her territory by Peace of Nimwe^en, 
Z43 ; Grand Alliance formed against, 
X48 ; her share in the Spanish Suc- 
cession War, tb. ; annexes Orange, 
15Z ; joins the Quadruple Alliance 
against Spain, 153; state of under 
Lewis XV., 157; her colonies, 158; 
Z59 ; her share in the Seveo Years' 
War, Z59; loses Canada, x6o; an- 
nexes Corsica, x6o; annexes Avig- 
non, x6z; beginning of the Revo- 
lution in, 166; divided into depart* 
meats, 167 ; annexes Venaissin, ib. 



massacres in, 170; X73; X74; be- 
comes a Republic, wars cf, 171 ; 
the Revolution, 176 — 183; Consu- 
late in, 183; the Empire, 184; ex- 
tent of, under Buonai^arte, 190; 
entered by the Allies, 193 ; restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, 195 ; 196 ; 
Revolution of 1830, 199 ; Revolution 
of 1848, 203; the Second Republic, 
204 ; the Second Empire, 206 ; war 
of, with Russia, 207 ; Franco- 
German war, 209: her losses, 212; 
the Commune, 213 ; the third Re- 
public, 2x4. 

Franche Comtd, conquered by Lewis 
XIV., 141 ; ceded by Peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, tb. ; restored to France 
by Peace of Nimwegen, X42. 

Rrancia, use of the name, z ; 4 ; west- 
ern and eastern, ib. 

Francis I., Emperor (Duke of Lor- 
raine), married to Maria Theresa of 
Hungary, 155; elected Empress, 
156. 

Francis II., Emperor, 160; joins the 
alliance against Buonaparte, x8o ; 
signs the Peace of Luneville, 182 ; 
joins the coalition against France, 
x8s ; losses by^ Treaty of Press- 
burg, 186; resigns the Imperial 
crown, ib. ; his title of Emperor' cf 
Austria, ib. ; submission of, to 
Buonaparte. 189. 

Fn^cis 11., Duke of Britanny, So; 
joins the League of the Public Weal, 
8x ; quarrels with the Duke of Berri, 
fi^.; allied with Charles the Bold, 83 ; 
revolt agaust, 8^; taken prisoner, 
ib. : receives Lewis of Orleans, ib. 2 
his death, ib. 

Francis of Paula, his misnon to Lewis 

Francis I. of France, his succession, 

fa; his character, 95, 99; invades 
taly, ib. ; knighted by Bayard, 96 ; 
* his relation with Leo JLftb.; seeks 
the Imperial crown, ib. ; his meetmg 
with Henry VIII., 97; his Italian 
war, ib. ; taken prisoner, 98 ; breaks 
the Treaty of Madrid, ib. ; chal- 
lenges Charles V., 99 ; his treaty 
with Charles, ib. ; marries Eleanor 
of Austria, ib. ; his character* ib. ; 
encourages art and literature, ib. ; 
persecutes the French Reformers, 
xoo ; his meeting with Clement VI., 
ib. ; claims Milan, ib. ; seises Sa- 
voy, xox : renewal of the war with 
Charles V., ib. ; forms a Turkish 
alliance against Charles, »<^. ; his re- 
ception or Charles, xo9 ; his second 

Q a 
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Turkish alliance, ih. ; 'signs the 
Peace o£ Crespy, ib. : his agree- 
ment with Henry VIII., ib. ; his 
death, ib. 

Francis II., marries Mary Queen of 
Scuts, X05 ; his death, 107. 

Franciscans, persecuted hy Philip V. 
and Pupe John XXII., 51. 

Franco-German war. the, 2x1, aza. 

Frattconiaj origin or the name, x. 

Frank, eastern use of the word, X7. 

Franken, see Franconia. 

Franklin, Benjamin, American Am- 
bassador to the French Court, 163 

Frapks, settlements of, in Gaul, 4; 
give their name to the land, ib. ; 
advance of, under Chlodwtg, ib. ; 
divisions of their kingdoms, 5 ; 
union of, under Charles the Fat, 6 ; 
Western kingdom of, ib. 

Franks, East, 4. 

Frederick II., Emperor, his claim to 
the kingdom of J erusalem, 39 ; his 
quarrels with the popes, ib. 

Frederick III., Emperor, asks help of 
Charles VII. against the Swiss, 77 ; 
meets Charles the Bold at Trier, 

83. 
Frederick II. of Prussia, his seizure 

of Silesia, xp6; his position in the 

Seven Years War, 160. 

Frederick William III. of Prus»a, x68 ; 
joins the alliance against Buonaparte, 
x8o ; crushed by Buonaparte, ^. : 
his loss of territory by Peace' of 
Tilsit, x8i ; joins the general coali- 
tion against Napoleon, loa. 

Free Lances, imder Captal de Buch, 

§8 ; sent by Charles V. against 
*eter of Oistile, 6x ; join the 
Black Prince, ib. 

Freiburg, battle of, X34. 

French language, 6. 

Frifidland, battle of, 187. 

Fronde, wars of the, X35-X38. 

Fuentes, Count or, commands the 
Spaniards against Henry IV., 121 ; 
dies in command against Duke of 
Enghien, X34. 

Fuentes d'Onoro. battle of, 190. 

Fulk (the Black), Count of Anjou, 
XX ; makes war on the Count of 
Blois, xa. 

Fulk, Rechin, Count rf Anjou, marries 
Bertrade of Montfort, X7: goes on 
a pilgrimage to Terusalem, 21 ; be- 
comes King o£ Jerusalem, ib, ; 
his death, aa. 



G. 



Gabelle, salt-tax levied by Philip VT., 
54 ; confirmed by the States-Gentfal, 
56; heavy pressure of, 157. 
Galeazzo Sforza, Duke of Milan, qx. 
Gnlba^ meaning of the name, ax. 
Galigai, Leonora, wife of Concini, her 
influence over Mary of Medici, za6 ; 
trial and death of, 127, 

Gambetta, M., 2x0, 212. 

Gascony, Duchy of, xx; lands in, 
ravaged by Philip VI., 5a ; hearth- 
tax levied in by the Black Prince, 
61. 

Gaston of Foix, Duke of Nemours, 
commands the French in Itady, 94 : 
his victories and death, ib. 

Gaul, meaning of the name, x ; extent 
of under the Romans, a ; Cisalpine, 
Roman conquest of, 3 ; Transalpine, 
first Roman province in, ib. ; con- 
quests of Julius Caosar in, ii. ; in- 
habitants of, ib. : three divisions of, 
ib.', Roman cities in, ib.', Christianity 
established in, ib. ; Teutonic invasion 
and settlement in, 4 ; west kinji^dom 
of, 4. 

Geneva, annexed by Buonaparte, 179. 

Genlis, Madame, de, aoo. 

Genoa, settlement of Calvin at, xoo ; 
bombarded by Lewis XIV., 143 ; 
drives out the Austrians, X56 ; made 
into the Ligurian Republic, X77. 

Genoese archers at Crdcy, 54. 

Geoffrey Martel, Count of Anjou, wars 
of Henry 1. and William of Nor- 
mandy with, x6; guardian of Hubert, 
Count of Maine, ib. ; alliance of 
Henry with, against Williaum, id. ; 
defeated at Varaville, ib. 

Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, marries the 
Empress Matilda, ai ; conquers Nor- 
mandy, 84 ; his death, ib. 

Geoffrey, son of Henry II. of Eng;land, 
betrothed to Constance of Britanny, 
a4 : rebels against his father, 35 ; his 
death, a6. 

Geoffrey of Harcourt, persitades Ed- 
ward III. to laud in Normandy, 54. 

George II. of England, defeats 
Noailles at Dettingen, X55. 

George III. of England, x6o. 

Gisars, conference at, between Henry 
II. of England and Lewis VII., 35. 

Ghent, rising in, under Jacob van 
Artevelde, 53 ; revolts against Lewis 
le Male, 62, 63. 

Gibraltar, English conquest of, 249. 

Girondins, moderate party in the Le- 
gislative Assembly, x68 ; in the 
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National Convention, 171 ; arrested 
by the Jacobins, 172; their execu- 
tion, 171 : survivors of, head the 
National Convention, 175. 

Gobel, Archbishop of Paris, renounces 
Christianity, Z73. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, first King of 
Jerusalem, 17. 

Godoy, minister of Charles IV. of 
Spain, x88. 

Gonialvo di Cordova, 93. 

Goths, settlement of, in Gaul, 4. 

Gozlin.J^ishop of Paris, defends thecity 
against Northmen, 7 ; death of, ib. 

Grand Alliance, formed against Lewis 
XIV., 148. 

Granson, battle of, 85. 

Grasse, Count de la, naval defeat of, 
163. 

Gravelines, battle of, 104. 

Gravelotte, battle of, axo. 

Great Schism, the, 63. 

Greek, study of, encouraged by Lewis 
XI., 87. 

Gregory V., Pope, pronounces Robert 
IL'smarriage witn Bertha invalid, 13. 

Gregory IX., Pope, his advice to Lewis 
IX., 38 ; fails to stir up Lewis against 
Emperor Frederick ll., 39. 

Gregory XIII., Pope, ixx ; xia. 

Grenada, French colony of, 159 ; Eng- 
lish conquest of, z6o. 

Grenoble, Parliament of, created by 
Lewis XI., 87. 

Grtfvy, M. elected President of the 
Republic, 214. 

Guadaloupe, French colony of, 159. 

Guillotine, its invention, X78. 

Guise, Francis, Duke of, sent to Italy 
fa^ HeniT II., Z04; recalled, ib.\ 
wins back Calais, .{'3. ; defeated at 
Gravelines, 1*. ; rivalry of with the 
Bourbons, xo6 ; conspiracy of Cond^ 
against, ib.\ his share in the massacre 
ofVassy, 107; enters Paris and se- 
cures Charles IX., xo8; besieges 
Kc^uen, lb, ; victorious at Dreux, 
X09; his death, ib. 

Guise, Henry, Duke of, his attack on 
Coligny, xrx ; his share in the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, ib. ; head 
of the CathoUc League, 1x4; his 
meeting with Catharine of Medici, 
1x5; forces Henry II. to accept the 
terms of the League, xx6; murder 
of, X17; his character, ib. 

Guizot, minister of Louis Philippe, 
90X ; opposes reforms, 303 ; his policy 
atucked, ib. ; resinu, 204. ^ 

Gustavus, King of Sweden, joins the 
coalition against Buonaparte, X85. 



Guy of Lusignan, King of Jerusalem, 
loses the battle of Tiberias, 36. 

Guy of Thenars marries Constance of 
Britanny, widow of Geofirey of 
Anjou, 30. 

Guy, Count o£ Flanders, ally of Ed- 
wauxi I. of England, 46: war of 
with Philip IV.. ib. ; taken prisoner^ 
ib. : released by Philip, 47 ; fails to 
quell the insurgents, ih. ; returns to 
prison and dies, ib. 

Guy D'Auvergne, grand master of the 
Templars in Normandy, his impri- 
sooment and trial, 50 ; burnt, ib^ 



H. 



Haiti, revolution in, z8a. 

Hadrian VI., Pope, 97. 

Hakem Khalif, 13. 

Hainault, Count of, ally of Edward 

III., 53; attacked by the French, ib. 
Hagenbach, Peter of, Alsatian Baili6f 

of Charles the Bold, rising against, 

84 ; put to death, ib. 
Hamburg, annexed by Buonawurte, x.90. 
Harald Bluetooth, King of Denmark, 

19. 
Hanleur, taken by Henry V., 67. 
Heidelberg, X46. 
Helvetic Republic, 179. 
Helvetius, ms writings, x6x. 
Hennebonne, defended by Joan, 

Countess of Montfort, 53. 
Henrietta, of England,n;arries Duke of 

Orleans, 139; her mission to Eng- 
land, X4X ; her death, Z45. 
Henrietta Maria of France, married to 

Charles I. of England, X29. 
Henry, Count of Trastamare, asks 

help of Charles V. against Peter of 

Castile, 6z ; crowned, ib. ; defeated 

at Navarete, ib.\ joined by Du 

Guesclin, ib. 
Henry, Duke of Burgundy, son of 

Hugh Capet, 9 ; xx. 
Henry, eldest son of Henry II. of 

England, 34; his rebellion, 35, 36; 

lus death, so. 
Henry V. , Emperor, marries Matilda 

of England, 3x ; his death, ib. 
Henry Vl., Emperor, offered bribes 

by Philip Augustus to keep Richard 

I. prisoner, 38. 
Henry I. of England, his wars with 

Lewis VI., 3z; his alliance with 

Henry the Emperor, against France, 

ib. 
Henry II. of England, succeeds 

Geoffrey in the County of Anjou, 
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24; marries Eleanor of Aquitaine, ib.', 
his claim to the homage of Toulouse, 
ib. \ his policy, ib. ; meets Lewis 
VII. at Montmartre, 25; rebellion 
of his sons, ib., 26; his war and 
reconciliation with Lewis, ib.\ re- 
ceives Lewis at Dover, ib. ; his use 
of hired soldiers, 26 ; takes the cross, 
27 ; rebellion of John against, ib. \ 
his death, ib. 

Henry III. of England, 32; marries 
Eleanor of Provence, 38 ; his war 
with Lewi^ IX., ib. ; makes a truce 
with Lewis, ib. ; treaty of Lewis 
with, 43 : his appeal t -y Lewis, ib. 

Henry IV. of England, his victory, 
65 ; his policy, 67. 

Henry V. of England, invades France, 
67 ; his victory at Azincour, ib. ; his 
other successes, 68 ; alliance of Philip 
of Burgundy with, 69 ; makes the 
Treaty of Troyes with Charles VI., 
ib. ; his rule in France, ib.\ besieges 
Meaux, ib. ; his death, 70 ; his 
kindness to Charles, ib. ; his burial, 
ib. 

Henry VI. of England, acknowledged 
King of France, 70 ; crowned at 
Paris, 74 ; marries Margaret of 
Anjou, 76 ; loses Normandy, 77 ; 
loses Aquitaine, 78. 

Henry VIII. of England, joins the 
Holy League, 94; helps Ferdinand 
of Aragon to conquer Navarre, ib. ; 
besieges Terouenne, 95 ; makes peace 
withl.ewis XII., /^. ; his meeting 
with Francis, 97 ; his intrigue with 
Charles of Bourbon, ib. ; defies 
Charles V., 99 ; besieges and takes 
Boulo^e, 102. 

Henry I., of France, his coro- 
nation and succession to the throne, 
14 ; his war vath his brother Robert, 
ib. ', helped by Robert the Mag- 
hificent, ib.\ gives the duchy of 
Burgundy to his brother, ib. \ 
attacks Normandy, 15; receives 
the homage of Duke William, ib. \ 
helps William at Val-es-Dunes, 16 ; 
marries Anne of Russia,^ ib. ; his 
wars with Anjou, ib. ; with Duke 
William, ib. ; his sons, ib. 

Henry II., his character, 103; his 
pohcy, ib. ; ransoms Boulogne, ib. ; 
seizes Metz, Verdun, and Toul, ib. ; 
his war with England and Spain* 
104 ; makes the Peace of Cateau 
Cambresis, ib. ; burnings under, 105 ; 
his death, ib. 

Henry III. Lieutenant-General of 
the Catholic army, no ; his vic- 



tories, ib. \ his hatred of the Hugue- 
nots, III ; his share in the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, ib.\ elected 
King of Poland, 112; succeeds 
Charles IX., 113 ; marries Louise 
of Vaudemont, ib. ; his character, 
ib. ; his court, ib. ; his dealings with 
the revolted Netherlanders, 115; 
excommunicated by Sixtus V., ib.\ 
submits to the League's decrees, 
116; insulted by Duke of Gui<e, 
ib.', causes Guise to be murdered, 
117 ; murder of, ib. 

Henry IV. of France and Navarre, 
chief of the Hugjuenots, no; comes 
to Catharine's Court, ib. \ marries 
Margaret of Valois, in; escapes 
being massacred, 112 ; keeps his 
court at Nerac, 114 ; excommuni- 
cated by Sixtus V., 115 ; his victory 
at Coutras, 116 ; acknowledged as 
heir by Henry III., 117; his cha- 
racter, 118; his allies, ib.; his 
victory at Ivry, ib. ; besieges Paris 
and Rouen, 119; turns CathoUc, 
120; his entry into Paris, ib. ; 
banishes the Jesuits, ib. ; absolved 
by Clement VIII., ib. \ his victory 
at Fontaine Frangaise, ib. ; his 
rule, 121 ; wins back Amiens, ib. \ 
makes peace with Philip II., ib.\ 
grants the Edict of Nantes, 122 ; 
divorces Margaret, 123 ; marries 
Mary of Medici, ib. ; growth of 
France under, 123 ; called the Great, 
ib. ; treachery of Duke of Biron 
against, 124; his campaign in Savoy, 
ib.\ murdered, 125. 

Herbert, Count of Vermandois, 8; 9:11. 

Heretics, first recorded burning of, 13. 

Hochstedt, see Blenheim. 

Hofer, 189. 

Hoeue, La, battle of, 147. 

Hohenlinden, battle of, 182. 

Holy League, the, 94. 

Holland, incorporated with France, 
iqo ; 193. 

Hospitallers support the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, 17; character of their 
order, 18 ; in Rhodes, 49 ; lands of 
the Templars given to, 50. 

Hubert, Count of Maine, called Wake- 
the-Dog, under the guardianship of 
Geoffrey of Anjou, x6. 

Hubert of Burgh, destroys the rein- 
forcements of Lewis the Lion, 32. 

Hugenon, Chancellor, adviser of Mary 
of Burgundy, 86 ; beheaded, ib. 

Huguenots, origin of the name, 106 ; 
favoured by Catharine of Medici, 
ib., 107; massacre of, at Vassy, 208 ; 
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the wars of, ih, \ massacre of St. 
Barthulomew, 110; army of, joined 
by Henry of Navarre, 113 ; the 
victory at Coutras, 115 ; the victory 
at Ivry, 118 ; position of secured by 
the Edict cf Nantes, l2i ; their in- 
dustry, 123 ; loss of their power and 
position, 128 ; 130 ; 145. 

Hugh, Abbot, defends Paris against 
the Northmen, 7 ; death of, ib. 

Hugh, the Great, Duke of the French, 
refuses the crown, 9 ; his part in 
bringing back Lewis IV.^ ib. \ 
Laon surrendered to, by Lewis, ib. ; 
homage of the Duke of the Normans 
to, ib. ; wars of, with Lewis, ib. ; 
death of, ib. 

Hugh Capet, Duke of the French, 9 ; 
crowned King of the Franks, 10; 
extent of his d .iminions, 11 : his 
vassals, ib. ; causes his son Robert 
to be crowned, ib, ; his war with 
Aquitaine, ib., 12 ; character of, ib. 

Hugh, Count of Rudez, swears to the 
" Peace of Gnd," 14. 

Hugh, Count of Vermandois, son o£ 
Henry I., 16; joins the First Crusade, 

17- 
Huji,'h of Lusignan, Count of La 
Marche, robbed by John of his 
betrothed wife, 29; takes up arms, 
ib. \ marries Isabel, 36 ; joins the 
I>eague of Vassals, ib. ; refuses 
h image to Alfonso, Count of Poitou, 

38- . 

Hugh of Pulset, complaints of his 

ravages made to Lewis VL, t8 ; 

besieged in his castle by Lewis, ib. ; 

allies himself With the Count of 

Blois, 10 ; final repression of by 

Lewis, io. 
Humberconrt, Lord of, adviser of 

Mary of Burgundy, 86 : beheaded 

ib. 
Humbert, sells his Dauphiny of Vien- 

nois to John, Duke of Normandy, 

55. 

Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester, marries 
JacqueHne of Hainault, 70; makes 
war on Duke of Brabant, ib. ; gives 
up Jacqueline,7i; County of Flanders 
granted to, 74. 

Hundred Days, the, 195. 

Hundred Years' War, 52. 

I. 
Iberians, their settlement and language, 

Ilfyrian Provinces, the, incorporated 
with France, 189. 



Inkermann, battle of, 208. 

Ingebiorg of Denmark, married to 
Philip Augustus, 28 ; divorced, ib. ; 
taken back by Philip, 29. 

Innocent III., Pope, lays France under 
an interdict, 28 ; oiTers the kingdom 
of England to Philip Augustus, 31 ; 
submission of John to, ib. ; his mis- 
sions of Cistercian monks to the 
Albigenses, 33 ; proclaims a crusade 
against Raymond, Count of Tou- 
louse, ib. ; Peter of Aragon appeals 
to, against Simon of Montfort, 34 ; 
holds the Council cf the Lateran, io.; 
receives Raymond and his son, 35. 

Innjcent VI.. P^pe, 59. 

Innocent XL, Pope, opposes Lewis 
XIV., 143. 

Inquisition, origin of, 34; used by the 
Dominicans, ib. 

Ionian Islands, French conquest of, 
177 ; a commonwealth under English 
protection, 195. 

Isabel of AngoulSme, betrothed to 
Hugh, Count of La Marche, 29 ; 
married to John of England, ib. ; 
her second marriage with Count 
Hugh, 36. 

Isabel of Bavaria, wife of Charles VI. , 
her character, 65 ; banished to Tours, 
68 ; freed by John of Burgundy, tb. ; 
causes Charles to sign the Treaty of 
Troyes, 69. 

Isabel of Bourbon, wife of Charles the 
Bold, 83. 

Isabel, wife of Edward II. of England, 
dethrones and murders her husband, 

51- 
Isabel of France, married to Richard 

IL, 65. 
Isabel of Hainault, married to Philip 

II., 26: her death, 27. 
Isabel of Lorraine, married to Ren^ of 

Anjou, 73, 76; asks aid of Charles 

VII., tb. 
Isabella II., Queen of Spain, 202, 203, 

209* 

Italian Liberation, War of, 208. 

Italy, wars of Charles VIII. and 
Lewis XII. in, 90-94 ; war of Fran- 
cis I. in, 95 : wars ui Charles V. and 
Francis in, 98 ; campaigns of Buona- 
parte in, 176, 177, 181 ; Buonaparte's 
kingdom in, 185 ; deliverance of, 208. 

Ivry, battle of, xi8. 

J. 

J.icob van Artevelde, risings of the 
Flemings in Ghent under, 53 ; 
killed, 54. 
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Jacobins, vote for the. king's death, 
165, 168 ; origin of the name, <^. ; 
controlled by Mirabeau, 167 ; Leaded 
by Robespierre, x68; ^^^\ arrest 
the Girondist party, 172. 

Jacqueline o£ Hainault, her marriages, 
70; her agreement with Phihp o£ 
Burgundy, 71. 




^harles 
vAx«, /^» A&ia AAitiu^AJv^ vtalaa v^narics, 
79; accused o£ murdering Agnes 
Sorel, ib. ; his innocence, ib. : his 
death, ib, 

Jacques Clement, murders Henry III., 
117. 

Jacques de Molay, Grand Master of 
the Templars, his imprisonment and 
trial, 50; burnt, A.\ his summons 
to Pope Clement V. and PhJip IV., 
ib, 

JaSa^ besieged, and taken by Buona- 
parte, X78. 

James, lUng of Aragon, his treaties 
with Lewis IX. and Henry III. of 
England, 43. 

James II. of England deposed, 146. 

James IV. of Scotland, killed at Flod- 
den, 95. 

Jaquetta of Luxemburg, second .wife 
of John, Duke of Bedford, 74. 

Jaroslaf of Russia, his daughter mar- 
ried to Henry I., 16. 

Jamac, battle of, 110. 

Jansenists, persecuted by Lewis XIV., 
152 ; by Lewis XV., 158. 

Jena, battle of, z86. 

Jerome Buonaparte, see Buonaparte. 

Jenisalem, first crusade to, 17 ; king- 
dom of established, ib, ; kingdom 
of governed by Fulk of Anjou, sx ; 
second crusade to, 23; kingdom of 
claimed by Frederick II., 39. 

Joan, Countess of Blois, her claim to 
the Duchy of Britanny, 53 ; helped 
by Philip VI., ib. ; submission of, 
60. 

Joau of Blob, heiress of Navarre, 
married to Philip the Fair, 45. 

Joan of Bourbon, wife of Charles V., 

58,63- 
Joan Dare, her mission, 72 ; examined 
by Charles VII., ib. ; her influence 
With the soldiers, tb. ; defends Or- 
leans against the English, tb, ; vic- 
torious at Patay, ib, ; rouses Charles 
to be crowned at Rheims, ib. ; refusal 
of her request to depart, ib. ; taken 
prisoner at Compi^ene, ib. ; her im- 
prisonment and trial at Rouen, 73 ; 
ner death, ib. 



Joan, Countess of Montfort, defends 
Hennelxmne, 53; carries on the 
war after her husband's death, 54. 
Joan, daughter of Lewis X., 5X ; 
married to Philip, Count of Evreux, 
52 ; her claim to the French crown, 
ib. 
Joan I. ,Queen of Naples, sells Avignon 
to Clement VI., 55 ; adopts Lewis, 
Duke of Anjou, ib., 64. 
Joan, Queen of Navarre, supports 
the reformers, zo6, xo8; comes to 
Catharine's Court, xio; her death, 
ib.; Rochelle fortmed by, XX2. 
Joan of Valois, her marriage, 86; 

divorced by Lewis XII., 9a. 
John, son of Lewis IX., born at Da- 

mietta, 40 : dies at Tunis, 44. 
John, Count of Montfort, marries 
Joan of Flanders, 53 ; his claim to 
the Duchy of Britanny, ^. ; helped 
bv Edwanl III. against (he French, 
ib. ; taken prisoner at Nantes, ib. ; 
his escape and death, 54. 
John of Montfort, the younger, brought 
up in England, 54. iights at Auray 
under Sir John Chandos, 60: es- 
tablished in the Duchy of Bntanny, 
ib. ; attacked by Oliver de Clisson, 
63 : makes peace with Charles VI., 
ib. ; hatred between him and the 
Constable de Clisson, 64. 
John of Chalons, Prince of Orange, 
heads the Breton revolt against 
Francis II., 89; taken prisoner by 
the French, ib. 
John, Duke of Bedford, his Regency 
and policy, 70 ; loses his first wife, 
Anne of Burgundy, 74: marries 
Jai^uetta of Luxemburg, ib. ; his 
failing health and death, tb. 
John, Duke of Berry, hostage for his 
father's ransom, 59; guardian of 
Cliaries VI., 63. 
John III., Duke of Britanny, diluted 

succession to on his death, 53. 
John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy, 
helps Sigismund against the Tiurks, 
65 ; ransomed, ib. ; summoned by 
Charles VI. against Lewis o£ Or- 
leans, ib.; fordfies Paris, ib.; 
reconciled to Lewis, 66; murders 
Lewis, ib. ; his despotic power, ib, ; 
driven out, ib. ; comes to the relief 
of Queen Isabel, 68 ; made Regent, 
ib. ', his truce with Henry V., ib, ; his 
meeting with the Dauphin, 69; 
murdered, ib, 
John. Duke of Calabria, Joins the 

League of the Public Weal, 8x. 
John I. of France, 51. 
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John II. of France attacks Hainault, 
53; Dauphiny of Vienn^is sold to by 
Humbert, 55 ; succeeds his father, 
ib. ; his character, ib. ; summons 
the States-General, 56; defeated 
at Poitiers, ih. \ taken prisoner, 57 : 
Peace of Bretigny made, 59: his 
sons hostages for his ransom, ib, ; 
surrenders himself again to Edward, 
ib. ; dies, ^. ; grants the Duchy of 
Burgundy to his son Philip, 60. 

John of England, his rebelUon against 
his father, 27 ; alliance of Philip 
Augustus with, 28; his claims ac* 
knowledged in England and Nor- 
mandy on Richard's death, 39 ; cedes 
the County of Evreux to Phihp, ib. 
marries Isabel of Angoul6me, ib. ; 
takes Arthur of Britanny prisoner, 
ib. ; loses Normandy, 30 ; charged 
with the murder of Arthur, ib. ; 
condemned by the Peers of France, 
ib. ; submits to the Pope, 31 ; lands 
at Rochelle, ^. ; defeated by Lewis 
the Lion, ib. ; forced by his barons 
to grant the Great Charter, 32 ; em- 
ploys the Braban^on mercenaries, 
ib. ; his death, ib. 

John of Luxemburg, King of Bohemia, 
killed at the battle of Crdcy, 54. 

John Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvois, 
President at the trial of Joan Dare, 

73* 
John Petit, 60. 

John XXII., Pope, persecutes the 

Franciscans, 51. 

Joinville, biographer of Saint Lewis, 

39' 
Joiavllle, Prince of, 202. 

Joseph Buonaparte, see Buonaparte. 

Joseph I., Emperor, 151. 

Josephine, wife of Napoleon Buona* 

parte, x8i ; her coronatijn, 185 ; her 

divorce, 189. 
Jourdan, General, 176, 177. 
Joyeuse, Duke of, favourite of Henry 

III., 1x5 : killed at Coutras, ii6. 
Julian, Emperor, his fondness for Paris 

or Lutetia, 4. 
Julius II., Pope, forms the League of 

Cambray and the Holy League, 94. 
Julius III., Pope, 103. 
Junot. Marshal, hiS campaign in the 

Peninsular War, 188; defeated by 

WelLngton, 193. 



K. 



Karlings, dynasty of, 5; growth 
of their power, ib. 



Karoling^a, kingdom of, 5 ; 6 ; name 

dies out, zo. 
Katharine of France, demanded in 

marriage by Henry V., 67 ; marriage 

agreed to, 69. 
Kaunitz, minister of Empress Maria 

Theresa, 159. 
Kellerman, General, takes Lyons. 172. 
'* King of the French," beginning of 

the title, zo; borne by Lewis XVI., 

x68 ; restored by Louis Philippe. 200. 
Kleber, General, Z72 ; X79. 



L. 

La Fayette, Marquis, takes part in the 
American war, 163 ; chosen captain 
of the National Guard, 166; flies 
to Austria, X69 ; imprisoned, ib.\ 
released, Z77; proposes a pro- 
visional government m 1830, Z99; 
commands the National Guard, 200. 

La Feuillade, General, Z49. 

La Ho^ue, battle of, Z47. 

La Paltsse, General, taken prisoner by 
Gonzalvo, 93. 

La Renaudie, forms the conspiracy of 
Amboise, zo6 ; killed, ib. 

La Rochelle, see Rochelle. 

La Roqiiette, 2x3. 

La Vendue, revolt of, X7x; army of, 
defeated, z^2. 

Labourdoniuus, governor of Mauritius, 

159* 

Lamartine, Alphonse de, 204, 205. 

Landais, favourite of Francis II. of 
Britanny, 89 : killed, ib. 

LanguedoCt where spoken, iz, 32. 

Lannes, General, defeats the Austrians 
at Montebello, Z82; his defeat at 
Pultusk, X87 ; his death, Z89. 

Laon, capital of the Karlings, 6; sur- 
rendered to Hugh the Great by 
Lewis IV., 9 ; dealings of Lewis VI. 
with, Z9 ; commune of, 20 ; in- 
surrection in, ib.\ asks help of 
Thomas of Coucy, ib. ; battle of, 
Z74 ; German occupation of, 2zz. 

" Ladies' Peace," the, 99. 

Lateran Council, the, 34. 

Lautrec, French governor of Milan, 
revolt against, 97; commands the 
French m Italy, 98 ; dies of pes- 
tilence, 99. 

Law, James, his speculations, 153. 

Lawfelt, battle of, Z56. 

Le Mans, commonwealth of, 19 : 
surrenders to William the Conque- 
ror, 16; German occupation of, 

3X2. 
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League of the Public Weal, 80, 

Lebrun, third consul of Frauce, 181. 

Lech, battle of the, 134. 

Leclerc, sent out to Haiti by Buona- 
parte, 182 ; hiS death, ib. 

Leftvre, 100. 

Legations, conquered by Buonaparte, 
177. 

Legislative Assemblj', the, 168 ; offers 
shelter to the Royal family, 109, 
170 ; its dissolution, ib. 

Leipzic^, battle of, 192. 

Lens, battle of, 134. 

Leo X. , Pope, his character, 56 ; h's 
meeting with Francis L, ib. ; Ins 
policy, Q7 ; his death, ib. 

Leonardo da Vinci, 100. 

Leopold, Duke of Austria, takes 
Richard I. prisoner, 28. 

Leopold, Einpen>r, his death, 150. 

Leopold (jf Hohenzolleru, 209. 

Lettresde cachet, 144 

Lewis, Count of Flanders, revolt of 
the Flemings a.?;ainst, 52 ; his alli- 
ance with Philip VL, ib.\ forbids 
the trade in wool with England, 53 ; 
rising of Jacob van Artevelde, 
against, ib. \ dies at Cr^cy, 55, 

Lewis (Le Male), Count of Flanders, 
revolt against, 62 ; takes refuge with 
Charles V. , ib. ; helped by his son- 
in-law, Philip of Burgundy, 63 ; his 
death, ib. 

Lewis, Dauphin, son of Charles VL, 
joins the Arinagnacs, 66 ; his answer 
to Henry V., 67; fights at Azin- 
cour, ih. \ his early death, 68. 
Lewis, Duke of Anjou, adopted by 
Joan L of Navarre, 55, 63 ; hostage 
for King John's ransom, 59 ; de- 
feated by Charles of Durazzo, 64; 
dies, ib, 
Lewis, Duke of Bourbon, his pedigree, 

Lewis of Bourbon, his election to the 
Bishopric of Liege, 81 ; driven out, 
82 ; second rev )lt against, ib. 

Lewis, Duke of Orleans, see Orleans. 

Lewis the Pious, Emperor, 5. 

Lewis, the German, kingdom of, 5. 

Lewis IV., Emperor, his alliance with 
Edward III. of England, 53. 

Lewis IV., King of the West Fraftks, 
9 ; wars of with Hugh the Great, 
ib. ; death of, ib. 

Lewis v., King of the West Franks, 
10. 

Lewis VL the Fat, crowned in his 
father's lifetime, 17 ; holds a par- 
liament at Melun, 18; his death 
attempted by Bertrade, ib. ; com- 



pla'nts made to, ib. ; makes wai on 
Hugh of Puiset, ib.\ takes the 
Castle of Puiset, 19; his dealings 
with the CoTttmuiies, ib. ; his treat- 
ment of Laon, ib. ; besieges Thomas 
of Coucy at Cr^cy, 20; his wars 
with England, 21 ; his death, ib. 
Lewis VII. the Young, married to 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, 21, 22 ; his 
character, 22,26; directed by Abbct 
Suger, tb. ; his war with Theobald of 
Bl as, tb, ; burns Vitry, ib. ; excom- 
munication and absoluti->n of, tb. \ 
gues on the Second Crusade, 23; 
d.v reed from Eleanor, 24 ; helps 
Raymond of Toulouse against Henry 
II. of England, ib. \ marries Con- 
st:ince of Cnstile, ib. \ marries his 
third wife, Alice of Blois, ib. ; his 
friendship with Archbishop I'homas, 
25 ; his meeting with Henry, tb. ; 
supports Henry's sons in their 
rebellion, ib. \ his pilgrimage to 
Canterbury, ib. \ received by Henry, 
ib.\ his retuin and death, ib,\ his 
character, 26. 

Lewis VIII. (the Lion), Blanche of 
Castile etrothed to, 29 ; defeats 
John at Rochelle, 31 ; English Crown 
offered to, 32 ; defeated at Lincoln, 
ib.\ makes terms with Henry III., 
ib. ', heads the crusade against the 
Albigenses, 35; succeeds Phihp, ib. ; 
wins Rochelle, 36; his sec.nd Albi- 
gensian crusade, ib. ; besieges Avig- 
non, ib. ; his death, ib. 

Lewis IX. (Saint) defended by 
Blanche of Castile, aga.ust the 
barjns, 36, 37 ; admonition of 
Gregory IX. to, 38; his character, 
ib. ; marries Margaret of Provence, 
lb., 39; his wars with his vassals, 
ib.; vows a crusade to the Holy 
Land, 39; refuses the offer of 
Gregory, tb. ; builds the Sainte 
Chapclle, ib. ; his fighting in Egypt, 
ib., 40; taken pris ner, tb. ; freed, 
41; fulfils his pilgrimage, ib.; his 
return, tb. ; his laws, ib. ; his parlia- 
ment, 42; his influence, ib.; his 
treaties with England and Aragon, 
ib. ; his mistaken judgment between 
Henry III. and his barons, 43: 
his policy with the Church of Rome, 
ib; refuses the kingdom of Sicily 
for his son, ib. ; goes on the last 
crusade, 44 ; his death, ib. 

Lewis X. seizes Lyons for his father 
Philip, 50 ; his nickname of Hutin, 
5 ; his death, ib. 

Lewis XI. joins the Praguerie, 76 ; 
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his agreement with the Swiss League, 
77 ; succeeds Charles VII., 70; his 
cnaracter and poHcy, 80 ; his favour- 
ites, lb. ', imprisons Count of Dam- 
martin, ib. ; releases Duke of Alen- 
qon, ib, ', repeals the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion ib. ; League of the Public Weal 
formed against, 81 ; defeated at 
Montl'hery, ib ; supported by Paris, 
ib ; his treaty with the League, ib^ ; 
meets Charles the Bold at Peronne, 
82 ; his treachery, ib. ; kept prisoner 
by Charles, ib. ; his treaty with 
Charles, ib.\ his rage, 83 ; imprisons 
Duke of Alen9on- and Cardinal 
Balue, ib. ; forces Charles to re- 
lease Ren^, 84 ; dfetaches Edward 
IV. from his Burgundian alliance, 
ib. ; his meeting with Edward, ib. ; 
his Schemes against Charles, ib.; 
seizes the Duchy and County of 
Burgundy, 85 ; his claims, ib..; 
his st n Charles offered in marriage 
to Mary of Burgundy, 86 ; ravages 
Burgundy, ib. ; makes peace at 
Arras, ib. ; incorporates County cf 
Burgundy with France, ib. ; his 
suspicious nature, tb; shuts himself 
up at Plessis les Tours, ib.; an- 
nexes Provence, 87 ; encourages 
trade, ib. ; his administrative power, 
iL] admired by Philip of Comines, 
ib. ; his unwillingness to di.e, 83; 
his death, ib. 

Lewis XII. (Duke of Orleans), dis- 
trusted by Lewis XI. 86 ; his mar- 
riage, ib. ; jealous of Anne of 
Beaujeu's regency, 88 ; received 
by Francis II. of Britanny, 89 ; 
wishes to marry Anne of Bntanny, 
ib. ; imprisoned at Bourges, ib. ; 
released by Charles VIII., go ; 
claims the Duchy of Milan, 91 ; his 
succession, 92 ; divorces Joan and 
marries Anne of Britanny, ib. ; his 
rule, ib.; his titles, ib.; his treaty with 
Venice, ib. ; received by Milan, 
93 ; divides the kingdom of Naples 
w»th Ferdinand of Anjou, ib. ; quar- 
rels with Ferdinand, ib. ; his share 
in the League of Cambray, 94 ; loses 
Milan, /^.; marries Mary of Eng- 
land, 95 ; his death, ib 

LeWiS XIII., Mary of Medici regent 
for, 125 ; marries Anne of Austria, 
127; blockades Montauban, 128: 
influence of Richelieu over, ib. ; his 
character, 129; besieges Rochelle; 
his death, 133. 

Lewis XIV., his accession, 133; for- 
bids the meetings of Parliament, 



T38 ; marries Maria Teresa of Spain, 
139; his government and power, £d., 
140 ; buys Dunkirk, 141 ; annexes 
Franche-Comt^, ib. ; Triple Alliance 
formed against, ib. ; his alliance 
with Charles II. ib.; his war with 
the United Provinces, ib. ; takes 
Valenciennes, 142 ; his annexations, 
ib. ; seizes Strassburg, ib. ; bombards 
Algiers, 143 ; submission of Genoa 
to, ib. ; his dispute with Innocent 
XL, ib. ; his despotic government, 
ib.y 144 ; his expenditure, ib. ; 
marries Mdme. de Maintenon, ib. ; 
revokes the Edict of Nantes, I45 ; 
makes war on the Palatinate and on 
Savoy, 146 ; his alliance with 
Mahomet II., ib.; besieges Mons, 
ib. ; signs the Peace of Ryswick, 
147 ; makes peace with Savuy, ib. ; 
his share in the Spanish Succession 
war, 148-151 ; annexes Urangc, 
151 ; persecutes the Jansenists, 152 ; 
suppresses Port Royal, ib. ; his 
counsel to his great-grandson, ib. ; 
his death, t'b. 

Lewis XV. , Philip of Orleans regent 
for, 152 ; marries Maria Leczinski, 
154 J compared with Lewis XIV., 
1 55 ; his campaigns, ib. ; state of 
France under, 157; attempt on his 
life, 158 ; expels the Jesuits, ib. ; his 
death, 16 [. 

Lewis XVI., his character, 162; abo- 
lishes torture, 163 ; his ministers, 
163, 164 ; assembles the Notables, 
164; defied by Philip of Orleans, 
ib, ; calls the States -General, 165 ; 
revolution against, 66, 167, 168 ; 
attacked in the Tiiileries, 169 ; im- 
prisoned in the Temple, 170 ; his 
trial and executicn, 171. 

Lewis XVIII., 175; his accession, 
195 ; his character, ib., 198 ; flies to 
Ghent, 196 ; restored by the Allies, 
ib. ; his rule, 197 ; his death, 198. 

Li^ge, Lewis of Bourbon elected Bishop 
of, 81 ; Commonwealth set up in, 82 ; 
makes the " Pite' us Peace," ib. ; 
revolt in, ib. ; sacked by Charles the 
Bold, 83. 

Ligny, battle of, 196. 

Ligurian Republic, formed by Buona- 
parte, 177 ; annexed to France, 185. 

Lille, taken by Lewis XIV., 141 ; be- 
sieged by the Allies, 150. 

Limoges, taken by the Black Prince,62. 

L.nze, battle of, 146. 

Lisle, Adam, leads Burgundians into 
Paris, 68; admits the royal forcej 
into Paris, 75. 
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Lodi, battle of, 176. 

Lorraine, modem name of Lotharin- 
gia, 5; Lower, ceded by Otto IL, 
10, see Brabant ; seized by Charles 
the Bold, 84 ; French occupation 
of, Z42; annexed by France, 754, 
z6o; German occupation of, six; 
restored to Germany, 312. 

Lothar I., Emperor, his lungdom, 5. 

Lothar, King of the ^Vest-Franks. 
succeeds Lewis IV., 9: his war 
with Emperor Otto II., xo; dies, 
ib. 

Lotharingia, kingdom of, 5; a perma- 
nent fief of Germany, zi; ue Lor^ 
raine. 

Louis t origin of the name, 4; see 
Lewis. 

Louis Philippe, elected King, 200 ; 
his early lire, ib, ; his marriage, ib. ; 
his popularity, 201 ; his ministers, 
ib, ; attempts on tus life, ib.^ ; his 
sons, ao2 ; the Spanish marriages, 
&. ; revolution against, ib. \ his ab- 
dication, 204 ; escapes to England, 
ib. 

Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis 
!•» 95 ; rejected by Charles of Bour- 
bon, 97 ; her share in the " Ladies' 
Peace," go. 

Louise of Vaudemont, wife of Henry 

■ III., XX3. 

Louisiana, French colony of, X58; 
Spanish conquest of, z6i. 

Louvre Museum, set up by the Direc- 
tory, Z77 ; spoils of Buonaparte in, 
ib. 

Louvois, minister of war to Lewis 
XIV., X40 ; X46. 

Lowe, Sir Hudson, keeper of Buona- 
parte in St. Helena, 196. 

LQbeck, annexed by Buonaparte, X09. 

Ludovico Sforza, supports Charles 
VIII. in his claim to kingdom of 
Naples, ox; succeeds to Duchy of 
Milan, ib. ; joins the league against 
the French, ib. : taken prisoner to 
France, 93. 

Luneville, Peace of, x82 

Lutetia, Roman name for Paris, 3; 
dwelling-place of the Emperor 
Julian, 4. 

Lutzen, battle of, X92. 

Luxemburg, Duchy of, 209. 

Luxemburg, Duke of, Marshal, his 
campaign in the war of the Palati- 
nate, X46. 

Luynes, Charles Albert, Duke of. his 
ministry, 127, 128 ; his death, 128. 

Lyons, Roman origin of, 3 ; position 
of the Archbishop of, ib. ; annexed 



by Philip IV., 50 : taken by Keller- 
man, 172 ; massacre in, ib. 



M. 

MacMahon, Marshal, defeated at 
WSrth, 2x0; at Sedan, ib. ; surren- 
ders, 2X1 ; besieges Paris, 2x3 ; Pre- 
sident of the Republic, 2x4.; his 
resignation, &, 

Mack, Austrian General, 185. 

Madrid, Treatv of, 98. 

Magenta, battle of, 208. 

Maine, restored to Ren6 of Anjou, 76. 

Maine, Duke of, 152. 

Maintenon, Mdme. de, her influence 
over Lewis XIV., 144; 146; ^52. 

Mahomet II., Sultan, his alliance with 
Lewis XIV., Z46. 

Maitland, Captain, surrender of Buo« 
naparte to, 196. 

Malplaquet, battle of, X50. 

Malta, taken by Buonaparte, X78 ; 
blockaded by Nelson, ib. 

Maltdle, tax uqposed by Philip IV., 

47. 
Manny, Sir Walter, comes to the re- 
lief of Joan of Montfort, 53. 
Mantes, bqmed by William the Con- 
queror, id. 
Mantua, Duchy of, disputed by Spain 

and France, xjc 
Marat, Jacobin leader, x/x ; murdered 

by Charlotte Corday, 172. 
Marcel, Stephen, Provost of the mer- 

chants of Paris, 57 ; his power, ib. ; 

kills the French Marshals, ib.y 58 ; 

submission of the Dauphin to, 58 ; 

allies himself with the Tacquene, 

ib. \ makes Charles ot Navarre 

Captain-General of Paris, iU>. \ his 

death, 50 
Marengo, battle of, X82. 
Margaret, daughter of Francis I., 

marries Emmanuel FiUbert of 

Savoy, X05. 
Margaret of Anjou marries HenryVL 

of England, 76. 
Margaret of Austria, betrothed to 

Dauphin Charles (VIII.), 86 : her 

dowry, ib. ; sent back to Maximilian, 

90. 
Margaret of Flanders marriea 

Philip, Duke of Burgundy, 6a. 
Margaret, Queen of Navarre, her 

marriage, 98; protects the French 

Reformers, xoo. 
Marg^aret of-Penthi^vre, her marriage, 

64. 
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Margaret of .Provence, marries 
Lewis IX., 38; goes on the last 
crusade, 39; gives birth to John 
(Tristan) at Damietta, 40. 

Margaret of Valois, 114; her charac- 
• ter, 133 ; divorced from Henry IV. , ib, 

Margaret of York, second wife of 
Charles the Bold, 83. 

Maria Leczinski, wife of Louis XV. 

154' 

Maria Louisa of Austria, marries 
Napoleon Buonaparte, 189 ; takes 
refuge at Blois, 194; Duchies of 
Parma and Piacenza given to, <?. 

Maria Teresa of Spain, marries Lewis 
XIV., 13^; renounces her claim to 
the Spanish Succession, ib. ; her 
death2Z44. 

Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary 
and Empress, her claim to the Aus- 
trian Succession, 155; married to 
Francis of Tuscany, ib. ; her pos- 
sessions confirmed by Peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, 156 : her alliance with 
Mdme. de Pompadour, z6o. 

Marie Am€lie, wife of Louis Philippe, 
200, 204. ^ 

Marie Antoinette, wife of Lewis XVI., 
x6i ; her character, 162 ; nickname 
given to, 164; her Ufe threatened, 
167; flies from the Tuileries, 169; 
imprisoned in the Temple, 170 ; her 
trial and execution, 173. 

^f arignano, battle of, 9^* . ' . 

Marlborough, Duke of^ his Spanish 
campaigns, 148-1 51 ; his victories, 
ib. 

Marmont, General, defeated by Wel- 
lington at Salamanca, 191 ; defeated 
at Vittoria, 193; defeated at Vitry 
and at Montmartre, 194: submits 
to the Allies, 194; defends the 
Louvre in z8^, 200. 

Marseilles, rising of, in favour of 
Raymonid ^ VI. of Toulouse, 35 ; 
massacres in, 173. 

Marsena, General, 176 : z8o; 190. 

Martinique, French colony of, Z59. 

Mary Queen of Scots, sentto France, 
Z03 ; married to Francis II., 105. 

Mary of Brabant, second wife of 
Philip III., 45- 

Mary of Burgundy offered in mar- 
riage to different princes by Charles 
the Bold, 83; Dauphin Charles 
offered in marriage to. 86; Lewis 
XI. makes war on, to. ; marries 
Maximilian, ^. ; her death, ib. 

Mary of Loiraioe, wife of James V. 
sends Mary Queen o£ Scots to 
France, Z03. 



Mary of Medici, wife of Henry IV., 
her character, 123 ; crowned, 125 ; 
her regency, ib. ; retires to Blois, 
127 ; attempts the overthrow of 
Richeheu, 131 ; her banishment and 
death, ib. 

Mary Tudor, marries Lewis XII., 

95- 

Marzin, General, killed at Turin, 
149. 

Matilda of Flanders, wife of William 
the Conqueror, z6. 

Matilda of £ngland, marries Henry 
v., 21;^ mames Geoffrey of Anjou, 
ib. \ disputes the Duchy of Nor- 
mandy with Stephen of Blois, 34 ; 
succession of her son to the Enghsh 
throne, ib. 

Maurice of Saxe, Marshal, his vic- 
tories, Z56. 

Maupeon, Chancellor, z6i. 

Maurepas, Count of, minister of Lewis 
XV., z6i ; his administration under 
Lewis XVI., Z63; his death, X64. 

Mauritixis, French colony of, Z59. 

Maximilian I., King of the Romans, 
Mary of Burgundy offered in mar- 
riage to. 83; marries Mary, 86: 
forces Lewis XI. to a truce, ib. ; 
Anne of Britannv offered in mar 
riage to, 89; kept prisoner at 
Bruges, ih. ; gains Artois and 
County of Burgundy by Peace of 
Senlis, 90 ; joins the league a|^nst 
Charles VIII., 9Z; his snare in the 
League of Cambray, 9^; fights at 
Guinegatte, 95 ; his death, <)6. 

Maximilian, E^mperor of Mexico, 209. 

Mayors of the Palace, 5. 

Mazarin, Cardinal, his administration, 
i33> Z34: attacked by the Fronde, 
X36; imprisons Conde, Z37; makes 
the Peace of the Pyrenees, Z39; 
leaves Paris, ib. ; recalled by Anne 
of Austria, ib. ; his death, io, 

Meaux, castle of, besieged, 58 ; 60. 

Melicent, wife of Fulk of Anjou, King 
of Jerusalem, 2Z, 22 ; guardian fur 
her son. Baldwin III., ib. 

Melun, Parliament of Lewis VI. at, 
18. 

Memlooks, defend Egypt against the 
Crusaders, 39, ^x. 

Merwings, Frankish dynasty of, 4. 

Metz, attacked by Ren^ of Anjou, 77 ; 
seized by Henry II., Z03 ; formal 
cession of, to France, Z35 ; siege of 
2zz; surrenders, 212; restored to 
Germany, ib. 

Mexican war, the, 208. 

Milan, Duchy of, claimed by Lewis 
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XII. (Duke of Orleans), 91, 92; 
receives Lewis, 93 ; restored to 
House of Sforza, 94; claimed by 
Francis I., 95 ; defended by the 
Swiss, ib. ; French conquest of, 96 ; 
the French driven out of, 97 ; 
French siege of. i6. ; begged of 
Charles V. by Francis, 102 ; Buona- 

garte crowns Iiimself at, X85 ; taken 
y Buonaparte, 176 ; made into the 
Transpadane Republic, 177. 

Mirabeau, Count of, his answer to 
Lewis XVI., 165 ; Marie Antoinette 
seeks counsel of, 167; his death, r'S. 

Mold, Matthew, President of the Par- 
liament of Paris, 136. 

Moli&re, 140. 

Moncontour, battle of, 110. 

Mons,_ battle of, 47; besieged by 
Lewis XIV., 146. 

Montauban, besieged by Lewis XIII., 
128. 

Montebello, battle of, i8x 

Montereau, battle of , 193. 

Montesquieu, Baron of, kills Conde at 
Jamac, izo. 

Montfaucon, gibbet of, 45. 

Montgomery, Count of, kills Henry 
II. by accident, 105. 

Montl'hery, battle of, 81. 

Montmartre, battle of, 194. 

Montmirail, battle of, 193. 

Montmorency, Count of, Constable, 
his defence of Provence, zoz ; his 
influence with Francis, ti. ; devotion 
of Henry II. for, X03 ; taken pri- 
soner at St. Quentin, 104 ; recalled 
by Catharine of Medici, 107 ; forms 
the Triumvirate against the Cal- 
vinists, ii. ; enters Paris with the 
Duke of Guise, xo8 ; taken prisoner 
at Dreux, X09; exchanged for 
Condd, ltd. ; his death, zxo. 

Montmorency, Heiuy, Duke^ iof, at- 
tempts the overthrow of Richelieu, 
i^z; taken prisoner at Castelnaudry, 
^S. ; beheaded, f6. 

Montpellier, ^ven to Charles of Na- 
varre by Charles V., 62; taken 
by Condd, 128. ^ 

Montpensier, Lewis VIII. dies at, 36. 

Montpensier, Duchess of, xz6 ; X17 ; 

X30. 

Moore, Sir John, his retreat from 
Corunna, 189 ; his death, i6, 

Morat, battle of, 85. 

Moreau, General, drives back the 
Allies, X7a } his Italian campaigns, 
1^6, X77 : his German victories, X82 ; 
his arrest, 183; exiled, i&.; his 
death, 193. 



Moscow, entered by the French, 191 ; 

burning of, id. 
Mount Tabor, battle of, 179. 
Munster, Peace of, 136. 
Murat, Joachim, " le beau sabreur," 

179; kingdom of Naples given to, 

185, z88 ; made Grand JDuke of 

Berg, 186; shot, 197. 
Muret, battle of, 34. 
Murten, see Morat. 



N. 

Namur, annexed by purchase to Bur- 
gundy, 71; taken by Lewis XIV., 
Z46. 

Nancy, besieged by Charles the Bold. 

85. 

Nantes, taken by the French, 53. 

Nantes, Edict of, X2i, 122 ; revoked, 
MS- . 

Naples, kingdom of, claimed by 
Charles VIII., 90; coronation of 
Charles at, 91 ; recovered by Fer- 
dinand, 12 ; . kingdom of, divided 
between Lewis XII. and Ferdinand 
of Aragon, 93 ; the French drivea 
out of, id.; Parthenopean Republic 
of , 180 ; kingdom of, given to Murat, 
185. 

National Assembly, the, its origin 
165 ; attacked by the mob, 166 ; 
constitutional changes made by, 
167 ; dissolution of, z68. 

National Convention, the, its proceed- 
ings, 170 ; two parties in, i7i ; tries 
Lewis XVI., id.; Worship of Reason 
established by, 173 ; under the Gir- 
ondins, 175 ; its dissolution, id. 

National (juard, the, its origin, z66, 
X70; dissolved by Charles X., Z99; 
commanded by Lia Fayette, aoo; its 
part in the revolution of 1848, 303. 
204 ; its want of strength, aza. 

Navarete, battlp of, 6z. 

Navarino, battle of, Z99. 

Navarre, united to France by the mar- 
riage of Philip the Fair, 45 ; king- 
dom of, claimed and conquered by 
Ferdinand of Aragon, 94; part of 
the dominions of Charles V., 96; 
united to France under Henry IV. 
zz8. 

Neal, Viscount of the Cotentin, his 
defeat at Val-^>Dunes, z^, z6. 

Necker, his financial admrntstxation, 
Z64; his resignation, id.; recalled 
to office, Z65; dismissed by Lewis. 
z66 ; restored, id. 

Nedjid Eddm Sultan, 39. 
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Nelson, 187. 

Nemours, Duke of, 80; joins the 
League of the Public Weal, 81 ; 
his death, 86. 

Nemours, Duke of, defends Paris 
against Henry of Navarre, 119. 

Neuss, besieged by Charles the Bold, 
84. 

Neustria, origin of the name, 4 ; forms 
part of Karolingia, 5. 

Ney, Marshal, lus bravery in the re- 
treat from Moscow, 191 ; his titles, 
192 ; his desertion to Buonaparte, 
195 : defeated at Quatre Bras, 196 ; 
his trial and death, 197. 

Nice, Turkish siege of, 102. 

NikopoLs, battle of, 65. 

Nile, battle of the, 178. 

Nimwegen, Peace of, 142. 

Nizza, county of, annexed by Ixuis 
Napjleon Buonaparte, 208. 

NoaiUes, Marshal, defeated at Dettm- 
gen, 155. 

NSrdlingen, battle of, 134. 

Notables, Assembly of, 164. 

Normandy, Duchy of, its beginning, 
8 ; attacked by Henry I. of France, 
15 ; French conquest of, 30 ; second 
French conquest of, 77 ; granted to 
Charles, Duke of Bern, 81 ; resumed 
by Lewis XL, ib. 

Normans, Dukes of the, 8 ; owe hom-> 
age to the Dukes of the French, 9. 

Northmen, their attacks on Paris, 7 ; 
agreement of Charles the Simple 
with, ib. ; settlement of, under 
R If, 8. 

Novi, battle of, xSo. 



o. 



Odo, Count of Paris, defends Paris 
against the Northmen, 7 ; chosen 
King of the West Franks, V>. \ his 
death, 8. 

Oliver de Clisson, Constable of France, 
63 ; called the Butcher, ib, ; his ha- 
tred for John of Montfort, z3., 64 ; 
murdered, 64. 

Olivier le Daim, barber of Lewis XL, 
80 J 86. 

Ollivier, M. Emile, his minbtry, 209. 

Orange, Count of, murdered at Avig- 
non, 36. 

Orange, French annexation of, Z5x. 

Ordinance of Orleans, 75. 

Orleans, besieged by the English, 71 ; 
defended by Joan Dare, 7a ; siege 
of raised, ib. ; Ordinance of, 75 ; 
executions in, 173 ; German occu- 
pation of, 202. ■ 



Orleans, Charles, Duke of, son-in-luw 
of Count of Armagnac, 66 ; his 
character, 67 ; 80 ; taken prisoner at 
Azincour, ib.\ released, 74. 

Orleans, Gaston, Duke of, attempts 
the overthrow of Richelieu, 131 ; 
marries Margaret of Lorraine, ib.-, 
defeated at Castelnaudry, ib. ; in- 
trigues against Richelieu, 132 ; de- 
prived of Auvergne, 133 ; quarrels 
with Duke of Enghien, 136 ; his 
death, 139, 

Orleans, Lewis, Duke of, 64; refuses 
to acknowledge Henry IV. of 
England, 65 ; his rivalry with Phil.p 
of Burgundy, ib. ; attacks the 
treasury, ib.', flees from John of 
Burgundy, ib. ; his worth lessness, 
ib.; his hatred of John, ib.; recon- 
ciled to John, 66 ; murdered, ib. 

Orleans, Lewis, Duke of, son of the 
regent Philip, 157. 

Orleans, Phihp, Duke of, marries 
Henrietta of England, 139. 

Orleans, Philip, Duke of, nephew of 
Lewis XIV., wounded in battle of 
Turin, 149 ; his character, 151 ; his 
regency, 152 : dies, 153. 

Orleans, Philip, Duke of, son of 
Louis Philippe, his death, 202. 

Orleans, Phihp, Duke of, opposes 
Lewis XVI., 164 ; his name of 
Egalit^, 170; votes the death of 
Lewis XVI., 171 ; executed, 172. 

Orleans, Duchess of, 202 ; 204. 

Orthez, ba tie of, 194. 

Otranto, Turkish attack on, 101. 

Otto the Great, Emperor, King of 
the East Franks, helps Lewis IV. 
against Hugh the Great, 9. 

Otto II., Emperor, revolt of the East 
Franks against, 10 : war of, with Lo- 
thar, ib.; his cession of Brabant, ib. 

Otto IV., Emperor, makes war on 
Philip Augustus, 31; fights at 
Bouvines. ib, 

Oudenarde, battle of, 150. 



P. 



Palatinate, War of the, 145, 146. ^ 
Paris, early importance of, s ; Julian's 
fondness for, 4; besieged by the 
Northmen, 7 ; defended by Robert 
the Strong, ib. ; growth of her 
nower, ib. ; defended against the 
Northmen by Count Odo, ib. ; 
beginning of the Kings of, id. 
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capital of tbe kingdom, zo ; 
University of, 20 ; disputes of 
Town and Gown at, 37 ;^ Theo- 
logical College founded in, 38 ; 
power of Stephen Marcel in, 57, 58 ; 
fortified by John, Duke of Burgundy, 

65 ; Duke of Orleans murdered in, 

66 ; misrule of Tanneguy Duchatel 
in, 68 ; massacre of Armagnacs in, 
ib.\ acknowledges Henry V., 70, 
Henry VI. crowned at, 74; re- 
covered from the English, 75 ; fa- 
mine in, ib. ; besieged by the army 
of the League 8z ; supports Lewis 
XL, ib.\ University of, encouraged 
by Lewis XL, 87; barricades in, 
Z16; blocka4ed by Henry III., 
Z17; besieged by Henry IV., Z19; 
receives Henrv IV., zao; Treaty 
of, z6o^ revolution of, z66; mas- 
sacres m, Z70 ; entered by the 
Allies, 194 ; peace of, ib. \ second 
occupation of, by the Allies, Z97 ; 
revolution of Z830, Z99; revolution 
of Z848, 203 ; ao5 ; under Napoleon 
III., ao^; German siege of , 211; 
famine in, 2Z2 ; surrenders, ib. ; 
German occupation of, ib. ; Com- 
mune of, az3; besieged by Mac- 
Mahon, ib. ; fired by the Com- 
munists, ib» 

Paris, Count of, 204 ; 214. 

Paris, Parliament of, see Parliament. 

Parliament of Paris, its origin, 4Z, 42 ; 
refuses the Concordat of Boulogne, 
96; restricts the public worship of 
Calvinists, \oj ;^ its Constitution, 
Z35; action of, in the Fronde, Z36; 
submission of , to Lewis XIV., Z38; 
opposes the Stamp Duty of Lewis 
XVL, Z64; its members banished 
to Troyes, ih. ; opposition of its 
members, ib. 

Parthenopean Republic, the, z8o. 

J^tay, battle of, 72, 

Paulj Emperor of Russia, joins the 
alliance against Buonapane, z8o ; 
his admiration for Buonaparte, 182. 

Paul III., Pope, zoo. 

Paul IV., Pope, Z04. 

Paulette, La, Z26. 

Pavia, besieged by Francis I. , 98. 

Peninsular War, the, z88. 

Perigord, Count of, helps Fulk of 
Anjou against the Count of Blois, 
Z2 ; his answer to Hugh Capet, ib. 

P^ronne, Lewis XI. meets Charles the 
Bold at, 82. 

Peter, Abbot of Cluny, 'persuades 
Abailard to submission to the 
Church, 3i« 



Peter of Bourbon, Lord of Beaujen, 

marries Anne of Valois, 87. 
Peter of Brosse, poisons Lewis, son of 

Philip III., 45; hanged at Mont- 

faucon, ib. 
Peter of Castelnau, murdered, 33. 
Peter of Castile (the Cruel), his wicked 

rule, 6z ; deposed, ib. \ asks help 

from the Black Prince, ib, ; restored, 

ib. \ his death, <i^. 
Peter of Dreux, married to Alice of 

Britanny, 36 ; his name of Mauclerc, 

ib. ; heads the rebellion against 

Blanche of ^ Castile, ib, ; rcfbels 

against Lewis IX, 38, conquered 

by Lewis, ib. 
Peter the Hermit, First Crusade 

preached by, 17. 
Peter I., King of Aragon, appeals to 

Innocent III., on behalf of his fiefs 

in France, 34 ; makes war on 

Simon of Montfort, ib, ; his defieat 

and death, ib. 
Peter III. of Aragon, helps the Sici- 
lians against Charles of Anjou, 45 ; 

war of Philip III. with, ib. 
Peter III., Emperor of Russia, makes 

peace with Frederick the Great, 

z6o. 
Peterborough, Earl of, commands the 

English in Spain, Z49. 
Phalsburg, besieged, 21 x. 
Philip, son of Lewis IV. of Russia, 

accidental death of, 21. 
Philip van Artevelde, heads the 

league against Lewis le Male, 63, 

killed at Rossberaue, ib, 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy, son of 

King John, 60; marriecf to Mar- 

faret of Flanders, 62 ; subdues the 
'lemish revolt, 6q ; becomes Count 
of Flanders in right of his wife, ib, ; 
his rivalry with Duke of Orleans, 
6< ; his death, ib, 

Philip (The Good) Duke of Burgundy, 
his alliance with Henry V. , 69 ; his 
acquisitions, 71 ; his war in Lorraine, 
73 ; his truce with Charles VII.; 
restores Lorraine to Ren<f of 
Anjou, 74 ; his influence at the 
Congress of Arras, ib. ; his treaty 
with France, ib. ; receives the Count 
or Dammartin, 79 : growth of Bur- 
gundy under, 80 ; his death, 8a. 

Philip I., his coronation, z6; his rivalry 
with William the Conqueror, ib.\ 
his character, ib. ; divorces Bertha 
for Bertrade of Montfort, Z7; 
excommunicated by Urban II., ib, \ 
his death and burial, 17. 

Philip II. (Augustus) his birth, 34 ; his 
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narrow escape and illness, 25 ; mar- 
ried to Isabel of Hainault, '^6 ; his use 
of hired soldiers, ib. ; his pohcy, ib. ; 
helps Richard and John m their re- 
bellion against Henry II., 27 ; goes 
on the Third Crusade, ib, \ army of 
Richard, ib. ; his illness and return, 
ib. ; accuses Richard to Pope Celes- 
tine III., ib.; his alliance with John 
aj^nst Richard, 28 ; his wars with 
Ricliard, ib. ; his marriage and 
divorce of Ingebior^, ib. ; marries 
Agnes of Meran, z^. ; his kingdom laid 
undei an interdict, ib. ; takes bacic 
Ingebiorg, 29 ; his policy with regard 
to Arthur of Britanny, ib. ; his 
conquest of Normandy, 30 ; sum- 
mons John to appear before the 
peers of France, io. ; offered Eng- 
land bv Innocent III., 31 ; his war 
with Flanders, ib. ; fights at Bou- 
vines, ib. ; his death, 35 ; growth of 
France under, ib. 
Philip III., goes on the last crusade of 
St% Lewis, ^^ ; his return, ib. ; 

Katent of nobility granted by, 45 ; 
is second marriage with Mary of 
Brabant, ib. ; his war with Aragon, 
ib. ; dies at Perpignan, ib. 
Philip IV. (the Fair) married to Joan, 
heiress of Navarre, 45 ; his charac- 
ter, ib. ; his wars witn^ England and 
Flanders, 46, 47; his system for 
raising money, 47 ; called by Dante 
the "Pest of France," ib. ; his im- 
position of the Maltdle, ib. : his 
quarrel with Boniface VIII., ib.; 
arrests the Pope's legate, ib. ; holds 
an assembly against Boniface, 48 ; 
bums the Pope's Bull, ib. ; sends 
William of Nogaret to oppose Boni- 
face at Anagni, ib. ; nominates 
Clement V. to the Papacy, ib. ; im- 
poses conditions on him, ib. ; subser- 
vience of Clement to, 50; his persecu- 
(ion of the Templars, ib. ; his seizure 
of their property, ib ; summons of 

{acques de Molay to, ib. ; annexes 
•yons, ib. ; his death, 51 ; his 
character, ib. 

Philip V. (the Long) seizes the crown, 
51 ; question of His succession, ib, ; 
his wretched reien, ib. 

Philip VI., his claims to the crown 
diluted, 53; his alliance with the 
Count of Flanders, ib. ; his war with 
Edward in Flanders, 5a; upholds 
the claim of Joan of Blois to the 
Breton succession, ib.; his imposi- 
tion of the gabelle, 54 ; treacherously 
kills his Breton and Nonnan guests, 



ib. : defeated at Crecy, ib. ; his 
death, 55. 

Philip II, of Spain, his inheritance, 
X03 ; his war with Henry II., 104 ; 
married to Mary of England, ib. ; 
signs Peace of CSteau Cambre- 
sis, X05; married to Elizabeth of 
Valois, X09; champion of the 
Roman Catholic Church, 7x4 ; 
claims the French crown for his 
daughter, 1x5 ; supports Charles of 
Bourbon, xx8; continues the war 
with Henry, 120 ; his treaty at 
Vervens, i2x ; dies, ib, 

Philip IV. of Spain, 139 ; x4z. 

Philip V. of Spab, dominions be- 
queathed to, by Charles II., 148; 
his succession disputed, 149 — X5z. 

Philip, Duke of Orleans, see Orleans. 

Pichegru, General, 176 ; 183. 

Piedmont, French occupation of , z8o — 
18a. 

Pippin, King of the Franks, p. 

Pius VI., Pope, carried prisoner to 
France, x8o ; his death, tb. 

Pius VII., Pope, concordat of Buona- 
parte with, 183 ; present at Buona- 
parte's coronation, 185; excommu 
nicates Buonparte, ib. ; carried 

£risoner to France, ib, ; released, 193. 
bisciU, meaning of the word, x8i ; 
ao6. 

Plessis les Tours, castle of Lewis XL, 
85 : 86. 

Poissy, Conference of, 107. 

Poitiers, besieged by Hugh Capet, X3 ; 
battle of, 57. 

Poitou, revolt of, from John of Eng- 
land, ^o; County of given to Al- 
fonso, orother of Lewis IX., 38. 

Polignac, Prince of, minbter of 
Charles X. , X99. 

Poltrot, assassinates Francis of Guise, 
X09. 

Pompadour^ Madame de, her influence 
over Lewis XV., 155 ; her hatred of 
the Jesuits, 158 ; her power, 160. 

Pondicherry, French colony of, 159; 
Enj^lish conquest of, 163. 

Pontoise, besieged and taken by 
Charles VII., 76. 

Port Royal, monastery of, suppressed 
by Lewis XIV. , 152. • 

Portugal, attacked by Buonaparte, 188: 
Pen.nsular war in, ib. 

Pragmatic Sanction of Lewis IX., 

43- 
Pragitiattc Sanction, of Charles 

VII., 75 ; repealed by Lewi-. XL, 80. 

Pragmatic Sanction, the, 154. 

Praguerie, the, its origin, 76. 
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PnsUn, Duchess of, murdered, 303. 
Pressburg, TVeaty of, z8d 
Preoss Eylau, battle of, 187. 
Prince Impenal, the, son of Louis 

Napoleon Buonaparte, 907; his 

baptism of fire, 210. 
Provence, origin of the name, 3 ; use of 

Latin in, ib. 38 ; rule of Charles of 

Anjou in. 41 ; annexed to France by 

Lewis XL, 87. 
Provencal, a romance tongue, 6. 
Ptolemais, siege of, 37. 
Puiset, castle of, besieged by Lewis 

VL, x8; overthrown, 19. 
Pultusk, battle of, 187. 
Psrramids, battle of the, 178. 
Pyrenees, Peace of the, 139. 



Q. 

Quadruple Alliance, the, 153. 



R. 



Racine, 140. 

Ragusa, Kepublic of, suppressed by 
Buonaparte, z86, 190. 

Ramilies, battle of, 150. 

Ravenna, battle of, 94. 

Ravatllac, murders Henry IV., 135. 

Raymond, Count of Toulouse, joins 
tne First Crusade, 17 ; Txipoli held 
by,^. 

Raymond, Jordan, Count of Toulouse, 
luelped by Lewis VII. against Henry 
II. o€ England, 34. 

Raymond Vl., Count of Toulouse, 
us character, 33 ; rebuked by Peter 
of Castefauu, w. ; crusade preached 
against, by Innocent III., ib.', his 
submission, ib, ; shuts himself up in 
Toulouse, 34; present at the Lateran 
Council, 35; raises his standard 
against Simon of Montfort, i3. 

Raymond VII. of Toulouse, present at 
the Lateran Council, 3s; succeeds to 
his father's lands, w. \ joins the 
Vassals' League, 36 ; devastation of 
his lands, 37; hard terms imposed 
on, ^. ; his death, 41. 

Raymond Berenger, Count o£ Pro- 
vence, nuuriages of his daughters, 
38. 

Raymond, Roger, Viscount of Beziers, 
refuses submission to ^ Simon of 
Montfort, 33: taken prisoner, 34; 
his lands given to Simon, ib. 

" Reign of Terror," the, 173. 



Regale, the, 14X 

Ken^ of Anjou, his claim to the l>acfay 
of Lorraine, 7^, 76 ; taken prisoner 
at Bull^gnevilTe, ii. ; released by 
Philip of Burgundy, 74; his title 
of Kmgof Jerusalem, 76; L^srraine 
restored to, a. ; his claim to Metz, 
Verdun, and Toul, f4^.: helped by 
Charles, 77 ; takes Verdun, t'^. ; his 
character, 80 ; his death, 87. 

Rentf XL, Duke of Lorraine, imprisoned 
and released by Charles the Bold, 
84 ; supported by Lewis XI., tb. ; 
received in Nancy, 85; asks help 
of the Confederates, id. : defeats 
Charles the Bold, ib. ; mourns for 
Charles, 8< ; his claims, 87 ; adviser 
of Anne of Beaujeu, 88. 

Xtx FrancorutHt use of the title, za 

Rhe, island of, taken by Duke of 
Buckingham, iso. 

Rheims, Charles tne Simple crowned 
at, 8 ; taken by Lewis I v., 9 ; crown- 
ing-place of the French lungs, zo; 
Charles VII. crowned at, 73. 

Rhine, Confederation of the, z86. 

Richard, Bishop of Verdun, preaches 
the ** Peace of God," 14. 

Richard, Duke of the Normans, his 
alliance with Hugh the Great, o; 
commendation of, to Hugh, ib. ; 
homage of Britanny claimed by, zi. 

Richard I. of England betrothed to 
Alice, daughter of Lewis VII., 24: 
rebels a|^nst his father, 35 ; received 
at Lewis' court, ib. ; second rebellion 
of, 37 ; goes on the Third Crusade. 
ib.\ breaks off his betrothal with 
Alice, ib. ; marries Berengaria of 
Navarre, ib. ; his valour, ib. ; creates 
the envy of Philip Augustus, ib.i 
accused by Philip to Pope Celestine 
III., (^. ; taken prisoner by Duke 
Leopold of Austria, 38; released, 
ib. ; his wars with Philip, ib. ; 
builds Ch&teau Gaillard, ib.\ 
his death, ib. 

Richard II. of England, 69 ; makes 
truce with Charles VI., 65 ; marries 
Isabel of France, ib. ; deposed, tb. 

Richard, King of the Romans, (Earl 
of Cornwall,) his marriage, 38. 

Richelieu, Armand Duplessis de. Car- 
dinal, his policy, zsS ; besieges 
Rochelle, Z39; his government, X30; 
his policy, X3Z ; conspiracy* against, 
Z33: his death, 133; founds the 
French Academy, <^. 

Rivoli, battle of, 177. 

Robert, Count of Artois; imperial 
crown offered to by Gregory IV., 
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39 ; goes on the Cnisade of Lewis 
IX., lb., 40. 

Robert of Artois, nephew of Lewis 
IX., goes on the last Crusade, 44; 
commands the French in Flanders, 
46. 

Robert of Artois, persuades Edward 
III. to claim the French crown, 5a; 
takes refuge in England, ih. ; killed 
at Vannes. 54. 

Robert, Duke of Burgundy, makes 
war on his brother Henry I., 14 ; 
Duchy given him by Henry, ib. 

Robert, Duke of the Franks, 8 ; chosen 
-Jcing, ib. ; dies, ib, ; his grant to 
Rolf, ib. 

Robert the Strong, his defence of Paris 
against the Northmen, 7; his title of 
Count of Paris, ib. ; killed in battle, 
ib. 

Robert the Magnificent, Duke of the 
Normans, helps Henry I. against 
his brother Robert, 14 ; goes on a 
pilgrimage, 15 ; dies at Nicaea, ib. 

Robert, Duke of Normandy, joins the 
First Crusade, 17. 

Robert II., King, crowned in ^ his 
father's lifetime, it ; his succession, 
12 ; his character, ib. ; composes 
hvmns for the monks of St. Denys, 
ib. ; his marriage, ib. \ divorced, 13; 
his second marriage with Constance 
of Toulouse, ib. ; burning of heretics 
by, ib. ; later years of, 14. 

Robespierre, Maximilian, leader of the 
Jacobins, z68 ; 171 ; 172 ; airests 
Danton. 171 ; his rule and opinions, 
ib. ', his fall and execution, ib, 

Roche Dcrrien, battle of. 55. 

Rochelle, John of Enzland lands at, 
31 ; won by Lewis VIIL, 36; strong- 
hold of the Huguenots, 212; block- 
ade of, 128 ; besieged by Lewis 
XIII. and Richelieu, 129; loses her 
freedom, ib, 

Rocroy, Spanish siege of, 134. 

Rodolf , King of Aries, sells his rights 
to Emperor Otto III., 12. 

Rohan, Duke of, heads the Huguenots 
in Rochelle, 129. 

Roland, Madame, 168 ; 172. 

Rolf, settlement of, 8 ; founder of the 
Duchy of Normandy, ib, 

Romagnola, battle of, 97. 

Romance languages, origin of, 6. 

Romano di St. Angelo, cardinal legate, 
his cruel treatment of the county of 
Toulouse, 37. 

Rome, her first province in Transal|»ne 
Gaul, 3 ; Cisalpine Gaul conquered 
by, &f. ; her cities in Southern Gaul, 



ib. ; sack of, 98 ; seized by Buona- 
parte, 185; French occupation of, 
208. 

Rossbach, battle of, x6o. 

Rossbecque, battle of, 63. 

Rouen, settlement of Rolf at, z8 ; siege 
of, 30 : taken by the English, 68; 
acknowledges Henry VI., 70 : trial 
and burning of Joan Dare at, 73; 
besieged by Charles VII., 77 ; siege 
of, i^; taken by Duke or GuiM, 
ib. 

Rousillon, a fief of France, xz ; held 
by Peter of Aragon, 34 : Lewis IX. 
gives up his claim to the homage of, 

43- 
Rousseau, his writings, z6z. 
Rudolf, Duke of Burgundy, chosen 

King of the West Franks, 8. 
Ryswick, Peace of, 147. 



S. 



Saarbrficken, battle of, 2x0. 

St. Andrtf, Marshal de, joins the 
Triumvirate,^ 107 ; enters Paris with 
Duke of Guise, zoS. 

St. Aubin-sur-Camier, treaty signed 
at, between Blanche of Castile and 
the Barons, j7. 

St. Aubin de Cormieres, battle of, 89. 

Sainte Chapelle, the, built by Lewb 
IX., 39. 

St. Denys, Abbey of, desecrated by 
the Northmen, 7; Robert II. com- 
poses hymns for the monks of, z2 ; 
battle of, zio. 

St. Helena, Buonaparte banished to, 
X96. 

St. Jacob, battle of, 77. 

Saint John, knights of, u* HosfHtal- 
lers. 

St. Lucie, naval battle of, 163. 

St. Pol. Count of, made constable, 
8x ; Charles the Bold makes waron, 
84 ; his trial and execution, ib. 

St. Quentin, taken by Charles the 
Bold, 84; besieged by Philip XL, 
X04 ; battle of, az2. 

Saisset, Bernard of, Bishop of Pa- 
miers, sent by Boniface IV. to re- 
monstrate with Philip IV., 47 ; his 
antipathy, ib. \ arrested and tned by 
Philip's parliament, ib. ; released 
and banished, 48. 

Salah-ed-deen (Saladin) defeats Guy 
of Lusignan, 26; the Holy Qty 
surrenders to, 27. 

Salamanca, battle of, zpx. 

Sardinia, beginning of tne kingdom of. 
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Z53; trea^'of with France against 
Emperor Charles, 154. 

Salzbach, battle of, 143. 

Savoy, Duchy of, allied with Charles 
the Bold, 85 ; with France, ib. ; 
claimed by Francis I., tox ; the 
French driven out of, ib. ; French 
invasion of, 146 ; ravaged by Duke 
of Venddme, 149 ; dukes of, become 
kings of Sardinia, 153 ; French con- 
quest of, 180; duchy of annexed by 
Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, 208. 

Saxony, Elector of, defeated at Jena, 
x86 ; joins the Rhenish confederation 
as kmg, ib. \ duchy of Warsaw 
given to, 187. 

Sebastopol, aege of, 208. 

Sedan, battle en, aio. 

SeUm II., Sultan, his alliance with 
England against Buonaparte, 178. 

Seneff, battle of, 142. 

Senlis, Peace of, go. 

Seven Years* War, the, 159— t6x. 

S^vign6, Marie de, X4Z. 

Sicily, kingdom of, offered to Lewis 
IX. for his son, 43 ; accepted by 
Charles of Anjou, u>.t 44 ; island of, 
lost by Cluffles, 44; island of, 
given to Victor Amadeus of Savoy, 
X51 ; won back by Spain, 153 ; ex- 
changed for Sardinia, ib.\ Spanish 
conquest of, 155 ; protected by Eng- 
lish fleet, 185 ; x88. 

** Sicilies, Two, the," origin of the 
name, 94 ; part of the dominion of 
Charles V., 96; division of , X51 ; 
united under Charles III., 154. 

Si^yes, head of the Directory, x8o ; 
second consul of France, x8x. 

Sigismund, Duke of Austria, mort- 

Sges his Alsatian lands to Charles 
: Bold. 83. 

Simon, Count of Montfort, heads the 
crusade against the Albigenses, 33 ; 
answer of Abbot Maury to, 34*; 
lands of Viscount Raymond Bezfers 
given to, ib ; his conquests, ib. ; de- 
feats Peter of Aragon at Muret, ib. ; 
his power confirmed by the Lateran 
Council, 35 ; besieges Toulouse, ib.\ 
his death, ib. 

Sixtus v., Pope, 1x5. 

Sluys, battle of, 53. 

Smith, Sir Sydney, X7^ 

Soissons, Bishop of, nis admonition to 
I^wls XV., X5S, 

Soissons, Synod of, condemns the the- 
ology taught by Abailard, 20. 

Solferino, battle of, 2x8. 

Somerset, Duke of, surrenders Rouen 
to Charles VII., 77. 



Sorbonne, Henry de, founds a theologi- 
cal college in Paris, 38 ; supported 
by Richelieu, 133. 

Soult, Marshal, x8q ; X9X ; 194. 

Spain, Peninsular War carried on in, 
x88. 

Spanish Succession, question o£ the, 
147 ; War of the, 148, 151. 

Speyer, French occupation of, X46 ; 
182. 

Spurs, battle of the,_ 15. 

Standing army, beginning of, 76. 

Stanislaus Leczinslu, King of Poland, 
154. 

States-General, the, summoned by 
John, 56; confirm the gabelle, ib. ; 
assembled by the dauphin Charles, 
57 ; convoked by the C^bochins, 66 ; 
^ut forth the Cabochin ordinance, 
ib. ; convoked at Orleans, 7^ ; con- 
voked at Blois, X16 ; meeting of, 
under Lewis XIII., X26, 127 ; sum- 
moned by Lewis XVI., X65. 

Steenkirk, battle of, 146. 

Stephen, King of England, his war 
with the Empress Matilda, 94. 

Stewart, John. Earl of Buchan, con- 
stable of France, 70 ; killed at Ver- 
neuil, 7x. 

Strassburg, annexed by Lewis XIV., 
X4a ; French possession of confinn«i 
by peace of RysMdck, 147 ; German 
siege of, aix ; surrenders, ib. 

Swiss, agreement of Lewis XI. with, 
77 ; help the Alsatians against 
Charles the Bold, 84 ; defend Milan, 
95 : defeated at Marignano, 96. 

Swiss Guards, the, massacred at the 
Tuileries, 169. 

Suger, Abbot, minister of Lewis VT., 
x8 ; of Lewis VII., 22 ; influence of 
St Bernard's teadiing on, ib.\\a& 
death, 23. 

Sully, Maximilian de Bethune, Duke 
of, minister of Henry IV., xax : his 
administration, 123 ; his artillery, 
X25 ; neglect shown to, 126. 

Surat, French settlement at, 159. 

Sybil of Anjou, wife of Guy of Lua- 
gnan, 27. 

Switzerland, invaded by Buonaparte, 
X79 ; federal government in restored 
by Buonaparte, X90. 



T. 

Tahiti, 20X. 

Taillebourg, battle of, 38. 

I'alavera, battle of, 189. 
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Talbot, Earl o€ Slirewsbury, defends 
Pontoise against Charles VII., 76 ; 
killed at Castillon, 78. 

Talleyrand, his ministry, 194, 195, 



Tal 



illien, 



his denunciation o£ Robes- 



pierre, 174. 

Tarascon, Peace of, 45. 

Telemachus, X5Z. 

Templars, military order, form the 
chief strength of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, 17; guardians of the 
teq[iple, 18; persecution of, by 
Philip IV., 40 ; order of, dissolved 
by Clement v., 50. 

Terouenne, besieged and taken by the 
English, 95. 

Theobald, Count of Blois, z8; his 
alliance with Hugh of Puiset, 19 ; 
taken prisoner by Lewis VI„ »(. 

Theobald of Blois, Count of Chartres, 
war of Lewis VII. with, sa; his 
daughter Alice married to Lewis, 
34. 

Theobald VI. of Blois, Count of 
Champagne, joins the rebellion 
against Blanche of Castile, 36; 
detached by Blanche, 37; becomes 
her knight, ib.\ rebels against Lewis 
IX., 38 ; his submission, ib. ; be- 
comes King of Navarre, ibr, sale 
of his cities to Lewis, ib. 

Theobald II., King of Navarre, mar- 
ried to Isabel of France, 44 ; goes on 
the last crusade of Saint Lewis, ib. 

Thiers, minister of Louis Philippe, 
aox, 304 ; imprisoned by Louis Na- 
poleon, 306; proposes a Government 
of National Defence, axz ; head of 
the executive power, azs; resigns 
the presidency, 3x4. 

Thirty Years' War, share of France in, 
13X— X35. 

Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
opposes Henry II., 35 ; takes re« 
fuge in France, ib. ; his friendship 
with Lewis, ib. ; created Legate by 
Alexander III., i6.; pilgrimage of 
Lewis to his shrine, ii. 

Thomas of Coucy, his help called for, 

by the bui]ghers of Laon, so; joins 

his father in raids upon Amiens, ii. ; 

attacked by Lewis Vl., ii. 

Thomas Client, General, ^hot by 

the Communists, 2x3. 
"Three Days of July," revolution of, 

199. 
Tiberias, battle of, 27. 
Tiberine Republic, the, z8o. 
Tilsit, Peace of, 188. 
Torres Vedras, 190. 



Toul, Bishopric of, s^zed by Henry 
II., Z03; formal cession of to 
France, X35. 

Toulon, massaores in, 173. 

Toulouse, County of, a fief of Aqui- 
taine, .22; Henry II. of England 
makes claim to, 34; County of, 
spread of Albigensian heresy in, 
33; conquered by Simon of Mont- 
fort, 34; besieged by Simon of 
Montrort, ^5 ; restored to Raymond 
VII., a. ; besieged by Lewis VlIL, 
36 ; lapses to the French Crown, 4^. 

Tourass Chah, Memlook emir, his 
threats to Lewis IX. and the Cru- 
saders, 40; his death, ii, 

Touri, besieged by Hugh of Puiset, 19. 

Toumai, taken by the French, 156. 

Toumay, Peace of, 95* 

Towns, establishment of Communes 
in, X9, 30. 

Trafalgar, battle of, X87. 

Transpadsuie Republic, the, formed 
by Buonaparte, X77. 

Tremouille, Lewis ae la, favourite of 
Charles VII., 70 ; shuts the con- 
stable out from Bourges, ii. ; car- 
ried off from court, 74; joins the 
Ecorcheurs, 76; heaos the French 
invasion of Britanny , 89 ; commands 
the French army in Italy, 91. 

Trent, Council of, xo6, X09. 

Tribunate, the, established, x8z; its 
abolition, X87. 

Trier, Roman origin of, 3; an im- 
perial city, 4 ; French occupation of, 
X82. 

Triple Alliance, the, against Lewis 
XIV., 14X. 

Tripoli, held by Raymond of Tou- 
louse, X7. 

Tristan rHermite, i^ovost-marshal 
and fovourite of Lewis XI., 80. 

Trochu, General, 3zz. 

Tiroyes, Treaty of, 69. 

Truce of God, the, its regulations, 14 ; 
influence of, 15. 

Tufleries, the, attacked by the mob, 
269; burned by the Communists, 
3x3. 

Turenne, his part in the Thirty Years' 
War, X34 ; favours the Fronde, 137 ; 
blockades Paris. 138; takes Dun- 
kirk, 130 ; killed at Salzbach, X43. 

Turin, French siege of, 149, X50. 

U. 

XJlm, French occupation of, X85. 
United Provinces, war of, vrith Lewis 
XIV., 141. 
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Urban II., Pope, First Crusade 

f reached by. 17 ; excommunicates 
'hilip I. and Bertrade, 17. 
Urban III., his death, 27. 
Urban VI., Pope, h^ disputed elec- 
tion, 64. 
IJrban VIII., Pope, 131. 
Ushant, naval battle of, z63« 
Utrecht, Peace of, 151. 



V. 



Val-^Dunes, battle of, 16. 

Valais, annexed by Buonaparte, 190. 

Valence, Duchy or, 99. 

Valenciennes, taken by Lewis XIV., 
142. 

Valentina Visconti, Duchess of Or- 
leans, her kindness to Charles VI. , 
65; implores justice for her bus- 
band's murder, 66 ; dies, ib, 

Valmy, battle of, 171. 

Vannes, battle of, 54. 

Varaville, battle of, 16. 

Vassy, massacre of, Z07. 

Vauban, Sebastian, x^o. 

Vaud, liberation of, 17^ 

Venaissin, annexed to France, 167. 

Venddme, Duke of, his campaign in 
the war of the Spanish Succession, 
148 — 151. 

Venice, Treaty of Lewis XII. with, 
02 : joins the Holy League, 94 ; 
Republic of, dissolved by Buona- 
parte, 177; French conquest of, 
ib. 

Verdun, lYeaty of, 5 ; claimed and 
taken by Ken4 of Anjou, 77 ; 
bishoprick of, seised by Henry 11., 
103 ; formal cession of to France, 
X35 ; executions in, 173. 

Vemeuil, attacked and burned by 
Lewis VII., 25 ; battle of, 71. 

Versailles, William I. of Prussia cho- 
sen German Emperor at, sxa. 

Vervens, Treaty or, i2x. 

Vezelai, Parliament of, 22. 

Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, his 
war with Lewis XIV., X46 ; makes 
peace with Lewis, 147 ; helped by 
£uginc against Duke pf Venddme, 
X49: invades Provence, ib. 

Victor Amadeus, King of Sardinia, 
defeated by Buonaparte, 176; his 
death, ib. 

Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, 
208. 

Victoria, Queen, viats Louis Philippe 
at Eu, 202. 

Vimiera. battle of. x88. 



Vienna, Treaty of, 154 ; French ooca>, 

patiun of, 185; i8g; Congress of, 

105 ; 198 ; second French occupation 

or, 208. 
Viennois, Dauphiny of, sold by Hum- 
bert to John, Duke of Normandy, 

55- 
ViUars, Marshal, conmands the 

French in the Spanish Succession 

war, 148 — 151. 
Vionville, battle of, 910. 
Visconti, John Galeauo, married to 

Isabel of France, 60. 
Vitry, burned by Lewis VI L, aa ; 

battle of, 104. 
Vittoria, battle of, X93. 
Voltaire, influence of his writing^ 

i6x. 



W. 

Wagram, battle of, 189. 

Warsaw, duchy of, 187. 

Waterloo, battle of, 196. 

Weissemburg, battle of, 2to. 

Wellington, Duke of (Sir Arthur 
Wellesley), his campaigns in the 
Peninsular War, x88, 190, X91, 193, 
Z94 ; defeats BuonaiMUte at Water- 
loo, 196. 

WestfaUa, Peace of, 135 ; Kingdom of, 
187. 

Whitworth. Lord, insulted by Buona- 
parte, X83. 

William, Count of Arques, x6. 

Willian, Duke of Aquitaine, war of 
with Hugh Capet, xi, 12. 

William, Duke of Aquitaine, dies 
on a pilgrimage, 2x. 

William, Duke of Aquitaine, defeated 
by Geoflfery of Anjou, z6. 

William, Earl of Salisbury, joins the 
crusade of Saint Lewis, 39. 40. 

William Humbert, Grand Inquisitor, 
trial of the Templars before, 49. 

William of Nogaret, sent against Boni- 
face VIII. by Philip IV., 48 ; his 
wicked treatment of Boniface, ib. 

William Long^word, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, alliance of with Hugh the 
Great, 9 ; killed by Amulf of 
Flanders, ib. 

William the Conqueror, Duke of the 
Normans, his minority, 15 ; knighted 
by Henry I., ib. ; victorious at Val- 
^s-Dunes, 16; marries Matilda of 
Flanders, ib. ; helps Henry against 
Geoffery of Anjou, ib. ; tt^es Dom- 
front and Alencon, ib. ; gains the 
English crowrn, sb. ; his rivalry with 
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Philip I., ib.\ borus Mantes, ib.\ 
his death, ib. \ Le Mans surrenders 

WiUiam III. of England (Prince of 
Orange), his war with Lewis XIV., 
141 ; succeeds to the English throne, 
X46 ; his wars with Lewis, ib. ; makes 
Peace of Ryswick,^ 147 ; joins the 
Grand Alliance against Lewis, 148. 

William I., Kitig of Prussia, szo; 
surrender of Napoleon III. to, six; 
enters Rheims, ib. ; at Versailles, 
ib. ; chosen German Emperor, 9x9. 

Witt, John de, murdered, i^x. 

Worl<C end of the, fixed oy popular 



<< 



belief for the vear xooo, influence of 
on men's minds, X3. 
Worship of Reason," the, X73, 174. 
Worth, battle of, axo. 



Y. 



Yolande, daughter of Ren^ of Anjou» 

her marriage, 74. 
Ypres, 53 



Zarich, battle of, x8o. 



THE END. 
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THB OATILINfi ORATIONS. From the German of Karl 
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THB AOABEMICA. Edited by James ReID, M.A., 
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PHON. Edited by B. Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's 
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{Satires X, and XL, in preparation, 

LIVY— HANNIBAL'S FIRST CAMPAIGN IN ITALY, 
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VI. and VII. Edited by the Rev. Percival Frost, M. A., 
Late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. New edition, 
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With Map. 4r. 6d, 
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B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

CICERO-PRO ROSCIO AMERIND. From the German ot 
Karl Halm. Edited by E. H. Donkin, M.A,, late Scholar 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Uppingham. 

DEMOSTHENES— FIRST PHILIPPIC. Edited by Rev. 
T. Gwatkin, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 

EURIPIDES— SELECT PLAVS, by various Editors. 

ALCESTIS. Edited by J. E. C. Welldon, B.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of King's College, Cambridge. 

BACCHAE. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. 

IPHI6ENEIA AT AULIS. Edited by Rev. J. P. 
Mahaffy, M. a., Fellow and Tutor of Trmity College, Dublin. 

MEDEA. Edited by A. W. Verrall, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

HERODOTUS~THB IHVASIOM'OF OREBCB BY XEBXBS. 
Books VII. and VIII. Edited by Thomas Case, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
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LXVY— Books XXIXI. and XXXV. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
Capes, M.A. 

LVSZA8— SSLSCT ORATIONS. Edited by £. S. Shuck- 
BURGH, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton Collie. 

MARTIAZt— SBLBCT BPZORAMS. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
Stephenson, M.A., Head- Master of St. Peter's School, 
York. 

OVID— SEUSGT BPZSTLES. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, 
M.A. 

OVID—FASTI. Edited by G. H. Hallam, M.A, Fellow of 
St John's College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at 
Harrow. 

PLATO— FOUR DIAIiOGUBS ON THB TRIAL AKD 
DBATH of SOCRATES, viz,, EXJTHYPHRO, APO- 
LOGY, CRITO, AND PHJBDO. Edited by C. W. Moule, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge. 

PROP ERTIUS— SELECT POEMS. Edited by J. P. PoST- 
gate, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

TERENCE— PHORMIO. Edited by Rev. JOHN BoND, M.A., 
late Scholar of St. John's College, Oxford, and A. S. Wal- 
POLE, late Scholar of Worcester Collie, Oxford. 

THUCYDIDES— Books I. and II. Edited by H. Broadbent, 
M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. 

THUCYDIDES— Books Iv. and V. Edited by Rev. C. 
E. Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer, and late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Other volumes will ^ollow. 

CLASSICAL. 

mnOUmMJSB-'TffE EUMENIDES, The Greek Text, with 
Introduction, English Notes, and Verse Translation. By 
Bernard Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 3j. 6//. 



CLASSICAL. 



A&I8TOTX.B— ^AT INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLBS 

RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes and Appendices. By 
E. M. Cope, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
8vo. I4r. 

ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES', OR, THE SOPHISTICI 
ELENCHI. With Translation and Notes by E. PoSTE, M. A, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 8j. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES— TW:^ BIRDS, Translated mto English 
Verse, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by B. H. 
Kennedy, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s, Help-Notes to the same, 
for the use of Students, is, 6d, 



VEJmOUIBXL— SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION AND EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
LATIN GRAMMAR, to which is prefixed a Chapter on 
Analysis of Sentences. By the Rev. H. Belcher, M.A., 
Assistant Master in King's College School, London. New 
Edition. i8mo. is, 6d, Key, is, 6d, 

SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE, EXERCISES IN LA TIN 
IDIOMS, <Srv. By the same author. [In preparation, 

IBJMKCTLl^—GREElt AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES FOR 
USE IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By John 
Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 



OlO^RO^THE ACADEMICA, The Text revised and explained 
by James Reid, M.A., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 
New Edition. With Translation. 8vo. \In pr^aration, 

SELECT LE TTERS.—Af ter the Edition of Albert 
Watson, M.A. Translated by G. E. Jeans, M.A., Fellow 
of Hertford College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Hailey- 
buxy. [Shortly, 
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OImABBIOAL WBXTBRS. Edited by J. R. Grebn, M.A. 

Fcap. 8vo. IS. 6d, 

CICERO, By Professor A, S. Wilkins. [In preparation. 
DEMOSTHENES, By S. H. Butcher, M.A. \In preparation. 
EURIPIDES, By Professor J. P. Mahaffy. \In the Press. 
HORACE, By T. H. Ward, M.A. [In preparation. 

LIVY, By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. [In preparation. 

VERGIL. By Professor H. Nettleship. [In preparation. 

Others to follow, 

-BJAmIS— PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, for the use of Classical 
Teachers and Linguists. By A. J. Ellis, B.A., F.R.S. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. M. 

OHJ^jms—THE PROBLEM OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. 
By W. D. Geddes, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Aberdeen. 8vo. 14J. 

QLADSTONE— Works by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
JUVENTUS MUNDI; or, Gods and Men of the Heroic 
Age. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. lOr. dd. 

THE TIME AND PLACE OF HOMER. Crown 8vo. 
6x. dd. 

'a PRIMER OF HOMER. i8mo. \s. 

OOODli{IN->Works by W. W. GOODWIN, Professor of Greek in 
Harvard University, U.S.A. 

SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE 
GREEK VERB. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 

ANELEMENTAR Y GREEK GRAMMAR. New Edition, 
' revised. Crown 8vo. [In preparation. 



CLASSICAL, 



aBBBNWOOD^T:^^ ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAM- 
MAR^ including Accidence, Iir^;ular Verbs, and Principles of 
Derivation and Composition ; adapted to the System of Crude 
Forms. By J. G. Greenwood, Principal of Owens College, 
Manchester. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 6^. 

HBRODOTUS, Books 1,—m.^TffE EMPIRES OF THE 
EAST. Edited, with Notes and Introductions, by A. H 
Sayce, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford, 
and Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philology. 8vo. 

[In preparation. 

UOl^anoiX "MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICA- 
TION, A brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, 
prepared to be rendered into Latin Verse for Schools. By 
F. Hodgson, B.D., late Provost of Eton. New Edition, 
revised by F. C. Hodgson, M.A. i8mo. 3j. 

HOmiBJkr-THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by S. H. 
Butcher, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford, and 
Andrew Lang, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo. lor. 6d. 

BOBQIBZO BZCTXOITA&Y. For Use in Schools and Colleges. 
Translated from the German of Dr. .G. Autenrdth, with 
Additions and Corrections by R. P. Keep, Ph.D. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. dr. 

HOBACB— TWii? WORKS OF HORACE, rendered into 
English Prose, with Introductions, Running Analysis, and 
Notes, by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, M.A. Globe 
8vo. 3j. 6d. 

THE ODES OF HORACE IN A METRICAL PARA* 
PHRASE. By R. M. Hovsnden. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4/. 

HORACES S LIFE AND CHARACTER, An Epitome of 
his Satires and Epistles. By R. M. Hovenden. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 4^. td. 

WORD FOR WORD FROM HORACE. The Odes lite- 
rally Versified, By W. T. Thornton, C.B. Crown 8vo. 
7J. &/. 
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JAOKMOn—FIXST STEPS TO GREEK PROSM COM- 
POSITION, By .Blompibld Jackson, M.A. Assistant- 
Master in King's College School, London. New £dition 
xevised and enlaxged. i8mo. is, 6d, 

JAOKWN— i4 MANUAL OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By 
Hbnry Jackson, M.A., Fellow and Praelector in Ancient 
Philosophy, Trinity CoU^e, Cambridge. \In pr^aration, 

JBBB— Works by R. C. JEBB, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. 

THE ATTIC ORATORS FROM ANTIPHOl^ TO 
ISAEOS, 2 vols. 8va 2^. 

THE CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS, Translated 
from a revised Text, with Introduction and Notes. Extra fcapi 
8vo. 6x. 6d, 

A PRIMER OF GREEK LITER A TURE. i8mo. is. 

A HISTORY OF CREEK LITERATURE. Crown 8vo. 

\In preparation, 

^VrrBXiMM-'THIR TEEN SA TIRES OF JUVENAL. With 
a Commentary. By John £. B. Mayor, M.A., Kennedy 
Professor of Latin at Cambridge. Vol. I. Second Edition, 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6</. Vol. II. Crown 8vo. lor. (id. 

ILYHtABTOV-^GREEK IAMBICS FOR SCHOOLS, By Rev. 
H. Kynaston, M.A., Principal of Cheltenham Collie. 

[In preparation, 

Limr, Books XXI.— XXV. Translated by A. J. Church, 
M. A., and W. J. Brodribb, M. A. ^ [InpreparaHon. 

ImImGYT^—THE AGE OF PERICLES, A History oi the 
Politics and Arts of Greece from the Persian to the Pdopon- | 
nesianWar. By William Watkiss Lloyd. 2 vols, 8vo. lis. 



I^FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR, By M. C. 

Macmillan, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Assistant Master in St Paul's School. iSmo, [In pr^araUm, 



CLASSICAL. 



—Works by J. P. MAhaffy, M.A., Professor ot 
Ancient History in Trinity CoU^ey Dublin. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE; from Homer to Menander. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 9^ 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. With Map. Crown 8vo. 
lar. 6^ • 

A PRIMER OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES, With Illus- 
trations. i8mo. ij. 

MAR8HAX.L — ^ TABLE OF IRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBS, classified according to the arrangement of Curtius' 
Greek Grammar. By J. M. Marshall, M.A., one of the 
Masters in Cliiton College. 8vo. cloth. New Edition, is. 

MAYOR (JOHN B. B.)— FIRST GREEK READER. Edited 
after Karl Halm, with Corrections and large Additions by 
Professor John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. New Edition, 
revised. Fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN LITER A- 
TURE. Edited after HUbnbb, with large Additions by 
Professor John £. 6. Mayor. Crown 8vo. 6f. (>d. 

MAYOR (J08BPH 'B.)^GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By 
the Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature 
in King's College, London. Part I., with Vocabulary, is. 6d. 
Parts II. and III., with Vocabulary and Index, 31. 6</. com- 
plete in one Vol. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. doth. 4r. 6d. 

mXOJX^ PARALLEL EXTRACTS arranged for translation 
into English and Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By Jf. E. 
Nixon, M.A., Classical Lecturer, King's College, London. 
Part I.— Historical and Epistolary. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Crown 8yo. Jj. 6d. 
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NZZON CofUimted^ 

A FEW NOTES ON LATIN RHETORIC. With 
Tables and Illustrations. By J. £. Nixon, M«A. Crown 
8vo. 2J. 

PBILB (JOHN, M.A.)— ^A^ INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Peile, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, formeriy 
Teacher of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Third 
and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. lor. 6^ 

A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY, i8mo. u. By the same 

Author, 

PINDAR— T'^^ EXTANT ODES OF PINDAR. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and short Notes, by EiiNEST 
Myers, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College^ Oxford. Crown 
8vo. 5j. 

PImATO— THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into 
English, with an Analysis and Notes, by J. Ll. Davibs, 
M.A., and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. New Edition, with 
Vignette Portraits of Plato and Socrates, engraved by Jbsns 
from an Antique Gem. i8mo. 4^. ddT. 

PHILEBUS, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Henry Jackson, M.A,, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo, \In preparation. 

IPLJiVrxjB—THE MOSTELLARIA OF PLAUTUS. Willi 
Notes, Prolegomena, and Excursus. By William Ramsay, 
M.A., formerly Frdfessor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow. Edited by Professor George G. Ramsay, ^A., 
of the University of Glasgow. 8vo. 14s. 

POTTS (A. W.i 1H.A.)— HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. By Alexander W. Poits, M.A., 
LL.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge; 
Head Master of the Fettes College, Edmburgh. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 
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ROBY— ^ GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from 
Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. Roby, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. John's Collie, Cambridge, In Two Pfirts. Third Edition. 
Part I. containing : — Book I. Sounds. Book II. Inflexions. 
Book III. Word-formation. Appendices. Crown 8vo. %s, 6d, 
Part II. — Syntax, Prepositions, &c. Crown 8vo. lar. 6d, 

"Marked by the clear and practised insight of a master in his art. 
A book that would do honour to any country. '—Athen^um. 

SCHOOL LA TIN GRAMMAR, By the same Author. 

[ In preparation, 

^JJS^SYNTIIETIC LATIN DELECTUS, A First Latin 
Construing Book arranged on the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. Rush, B.A. 
With Preface by the Rev. W. F. Moulton, M.A., D.D. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 

KVST— FIRST STEPS TO LA TIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 
. By the Rev. G. Rust, M.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Master of the Lower School, King's College, London. New 
Edition. i8mo. i^. 6d, 

RUTHERFORD—^ FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR, ByW.G. 
Rutherford, M.A., Assistant Master in St. Paul's School, 
London. Extra fcap. 8vo. is, 

SEELEY— .4 PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE, By 
Prof, J. R. Seeley. U^ preparation, 

SHUCKBUROH— ^ LA TIN READER, By E. S. Shuck- 
BURGH, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. 

[In preparation, 

TKCVTJJB— COMPLETE WORKS TRANSLATED, By A. J. 
Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A, 

THE HISTORY. With Notes and a Map. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

THE ANNALS, With Notes and Maps. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. *js, 6d, 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THE 
DIALOGUE ON ORATORY. With Maps and Notes. 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 8va 4/. 6^. 
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TUlROVnnABTUU—TBE CHARACTERS OF THEO^ 
PHRASTUS, An English Translation from a Revised Text 
With Introduction and Notes. By R. C Jebb, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

THRINO— Works by the Rev. E. THRING, M.A., Head 
Master of Uppingham SchooL 

A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Construing Book 
for B^;inners. New Edition, enlarged, with Coloured Sentence 
Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 2J. &/. 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap. 
8vo. IJ. 6^. 

A CONSTRUING BOOK. Fcap 8vo. 2j. 6*/. 

VIROIIi— T'-^^ WORKS OF VIRGIL RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISH PROSE, with Notes, Introductions, Running 
Analysis^ and an Index, by James Lonsdale, M.A., and 
Samuel Lee, M.A. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 3x. 6c/. 
gilt edges, 4r. 6d. 

WII.KINS— ^ PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. S. WiLKiNS, M.A., Professor of Latin in the Owens 
College, Manchester. With Illustrations. i8mo. is. 

WRIGHT— Works by J. WRIGHT, M.A., late Head Master oi 
Sutton Coldfield School. 

HELLENIC A ; OR, A HISTORY OF GREECE IN 
GREEK, as related by Diodorus and Thucydides ; being a 
First Greek Reading Book, with explanatory Notes, Critical 
and Historical. New Edition with a Vocabulaiy. Fcap. 8vo. 
3J. 6d, 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR; or, The Form and 
Use of Words in Latin, with Pr<^;ressive Exercises. Crown 
8vo. 4r. 6d, 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Easy Narrative, 
abridged from the First Book of Livy by the omission oi 
Difficult Passages; being a First Latin Reading Book, with 
Grammatical Notes. New Edition. With Vocabulary, 3x. 6i/. 
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WRIGHT Continued^ 

FIRST LATIN STEPS; OR, AN INTRODUCTION 
BY A SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY 
OF THE LA TIN LANGUAGE. Crown 8vo. $5. 

ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged for the Use of Banners. 
Extra fcap. Svo. ^. 6d, 

A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, comprising Rules with 
Examples, Exercises, both Latin and English, on each Rule, 
and Vocabularies. Crown Svo. 4s, 6d. 
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AIRY— Worksj by] Sir G. B. AIRY, K.C.B., Astronomer 
Royal : — 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIP- 
FERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Designed for the Use of 
Students in the Universities. With Diagrams. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 5j, 6d* 

CN THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL 
THEORY OF ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND 
THE COMBINATION OF OBSERVATIONS. Second 
Edition, revised. Crown Svo. 6j. 6d, 

UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS. Designed for 
the Use of Students in the University. New Edition. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 6d. 

ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. 
With the Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for the 
Use of Students in the University. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown Svo. ^. 

A TREATISE OF MAGNETISM. Designed for the Use 
of Students in the University. Crown Svo. ^. 6d. 

AIRY (oJmUND)— -4 TREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL 
OPTICS. Adapted for the use of the Higher Classes in 
Schools. By Osmund Airy, B.A., one of the Mathematical 
Masters in Wellington College. Extra cap. Svo. 3^. 6d. 
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BAYVLA-'THE ELEMENTS OF MOLECULAR MJZCHA- 
NICS, By Joseph Bayma, SJ., Professor of Philosophy, 
Stonyhjirst College. Demy 8va lor. 6d, 

BBASI.BY— ^iV ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON I^LANR 
TRIGONOMETRY. With Examples. ByR. D. Bkaslet, 
M.A., Head Master of Grantham Grammar SchooL Fifth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 3j. 6^ 

BXJkCKBURN {:BJiQm) -- ELEMENTS OF JPLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY^ for the use of the Junior Class in 
Mathematics n the University of Glasgow. By Hugh 
Blackburn, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Globe 8va is, 6</. 

BOOX.E— Works by G. BOOLE, D.C.L., F.R.S., late Professor 
of Mathematics in the Queen's University, Ireland. 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, 
Third and Revised Edition. Edited by I. Todhunter. Crown 
8vo. 14J. 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 
Supplementary Volume. Edited by L Todhuntkr. Crowo 
8vo. 8x. &/. 

THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES, 
Crown 8vo. los, 6d, New Edition, revised by J. F. 

MOULTON. 

BUOOK-SMITH (S.)— ARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, By J. Brook-Smith, M.A., LL.B., St. 
John's College, Cambridge ; Barrister-at-Law ; one of the 
Masters of Cheltenham College. New Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. 4^. 6d, 

CAMBRIDGE SENATB-HOUSE PROBLEMS and RIDERS 
IVITH SOLUTIONS:— 

iSy^-^PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By A. G. Grkenhill, 
M.A; Crown 8vo. Ss, 6d. 

iSy^^SOLUTIONS OF SENATE-JIOUSE ^OBLEMS 
By the Mathematical Moderators and Examiners. Edited by 
J. W. L. Glaishsr, M.A., Fellow of Trinity CdQeget 
Cambridge. I2J. 
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OANDMBR— ^iSZ/* TO ARITHMETIC, Designed for the 
use of Schools. By H. Candler, M.A., Mathematical 
Master of Uppingham School. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2J. 6^. 

CHBYNE— ^A^ ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
PLANETARY THEORY. By C. H. H. Cheyne, M.A.; 
F.R.A.S. With a Collection of Problems. Second Edition. 
Crovm 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

CHRISTIE—^ COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST- 
QUESTIONS IN PURE AND MIXED MA THE- 
MATICS ; with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic 
Division, and on the Solution of Numerical Equations by 
Homer's Method. By James R. Christie, F.R.S,, Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6^. 

CJ^ITTOKJy—THE ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC, An In- 

troduction to the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid 

Bodies. By W. K. Clifford, F.R.S., Professor of Applied 

Mathematics and Mechanics at University College, London. 

- Part I.~KINETIC. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6d, 

GUMMING— ^A^ INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY 
OF ELECTRICITY, By LiNNiEUS Cumming, M.A., 
one of the Masters of Rugby School. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 8j. bd, 

CUTHBERT80N— £ UCLIDIAN GEOME TR Y, By Francis 
CUTHBKRTSON, M.A., LL.D., Head Mathematical Master of 
the City of London School. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 6t/. 

DALTON— Works by the Rev. T. DALTON, M.A., Assistant 
Master of Eton College. 

RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC, New 
Edition. i8mo. 2s, 6d, 

' Answers to the Examples are appended, 

RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. Part I. 
New Edition. i8mo. zs. Part II. iSma is. 6d. 
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J^iLli— PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS I^ROVED 
GEOMETRICALLY. Part I., THE ELLIPSE, with 
Problems. By the Rev. H. G. Day, M.A. Czown Svo. 

D0DO80N— ^i7C/:/Z> AND HIS MODERN RIVAJUS. By 
the Rev. C. L. Dodgson^ M.A., Mathematical Lecturer, 
Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready, 

-DBXW^GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. By W. H. Drew, M.A., St. John's College^ 
Cambridge. New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS IN liREVfTS 
CONIC SECTIONS. Crown 8vo. \s. 6d. 

EDOAR (J. H.) and PRITCHARD (O. %.)^NOTE'BOOK 
ON PRACTICAL SOLID OR DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
METRY. Containing Problems with help for Solutions. By 
J. H, Edgar, M. A., Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the 
Royal School of Mines, and G. S. Pritchard. New Editioir, 
revised and enlarged. Globe 8vo. 35. 

FERRERS— Works by the Rev. N. M. FERRERS, M.A., FcUow 
and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TR I LINEAR 
CO-ORDINATES, the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and 
the Theory of Projectors. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
dr. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL 
HARMONICS, AND SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THEM, Crown 8vo. is, 6./. 

PROST— Works by PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Mathematical Lecturer of 
King's College. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE OA CURVE TRA- 
CING, By Pbrcival Frost, M.A. 8vo, 12s. 

SOLID GEOMETRY, A New Edition, revised and enUuged 
of the Treatise by Frost and Wolstenholmk. In z Vols. 
Vol. I. 8vo. i6j 
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ClODPRAY— Works by HUGH GODFRAY, M.A., Mathematical 
Lecturer at Pembroke Collie, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON" ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. New Edition. 8vo. I2j. 6^. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR 
THEORY, with a Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the ime 
of Newton. Second Edition^ revised. Crown 8vo. 5j. (id, 

U^JfLVLlva-'AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for 
the Use of Colleges and Schools. By G. W. Hemming, M. A., 
Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
with Corrections and Additions. 8vo. 9J. 

HLOM.BOV -^ GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. An 
Elementary Treatise in which the Conic Sections are defined 
as the Plane Sections of a Cone, and treated by the Method 
of Projection. By J. Stuart Jackson, M. A,, late Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

JELLET (JOHNH.)— ^ TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF FRICTION, By John H. Jellet, B.D., Senior Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin; President of, the Royal Irish 
Academy. 8yo. &r. 6d, 

JONES and OUEmn-R— ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. 
Progressively Arranged. By the Rev. C. A, Jones, M.A., and 
C. H. Cheyne, M.A., F.R.A.S., Mathematical Masters of 
Westminster SchooL New Edition. iSmo. 2s, 6a, 

KELiaWND and TAIT^INTRODUCTION TO QUATER- 
NIONS, with numerous examples. By P. Kelland, M.A., 
F.R.S. ; and P. G. Tait, M.A., Professors in the department 
of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 
yj. 6d, 

KirCHEMfiR*-^ GEOMETRICAL NOTE'BOOITtCDntahdng 
Easy Problems in Geometrical Drawing preparatory to the 
Study of Geometry. For the use of Schools. By F. E. 
Kitchener, M.A., Mathemathical Master at Rugby. New 
Edition. 4to. 2s, 

b 
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VLKVImT^ NATURAL GEOMETRY: an Introduction to the 
Logical Study of Mathematics. For Schools and Technica 
Classes. With Explanatory Models, based upon the Tachy- 
metrical Works of Ed. Lagout. By A. Mault. iSmo. is. 

Models to Illustrate the above, in Box, I2J. 6d, 

VLZXRlVLiM ^ ELEMENTS OF THE METHOD OP 
LEAS7 SQUARES, By Mansfield Mkrriman, Ph.D. 
Professor of Civic and Mechanical Engineering, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Penn. Crown 8vo. 'js. 6d, 

M11m1mAB.-ELEMENTS OF descriptive GEOMETRY, 
By J. B. Millar, C.E., Assistant Lecturer in Engineering in 
Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8vo. 6x. 

MORGAN — A COLLECTION OF PROBLEMS AND 
EXAMPLES IN MATHEMATICS. With Answers. 
By H. A. Moi^n, M.A., Sadlerian and Mathematical 
Lecturer of Jesus College, Cambridge^ Crown 8vo. dx. 6^ 

WllBL— DETERMINANTS. By Thos. Muir. Crown 8vo, 

[In Preparation, 

NBWTON'S PRINCIPIA. Edited by Prof. Sir W. Thomsoh 
and Professor Blackburn. 4to. doth. 31X. 6</. 

THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON S 
PRINCIPIA^ With Notes and Illustrations. Also a col- 
lection of Problems,' principally intended as Examples of 
Newton's Methods. By Percival Frost, M.A. Thiid 
Edition. 8vo. I2j. 

PARKIN80N--Works by S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S., 
Tutor and Prselector of St. John's CoUege, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS, 
For the Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the 
Higher Classes in Schools. With a Collection of Examples. 
New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth. 9^. 6</. 

A TREATISE ON OPTICS. New Edition, xeviaed and 
enlarged. Crown 8v«. cloth. lor. 6d. 

V-r-dImJSTX^EXERCISES in ARITHME tic. By S , P kdlky. 

[/« frejaration. 
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r-ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With Nu- 
merous Examples. By J. B. Phear, M.A., Fellow and late 
Assistant Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 5j. 6^/. 

'9XK\T^'-LESS0NS ON RIGID DYNAMICS, By the Rev. 
G. PiRiE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

WCKl^ -AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC 

SECTIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY, With 

. Numerous Examples and Hints for their Solution ; especially 

designed for the Use of Beginners. By G. H. Puckle, M. A, 

New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Bvo. 'js. 6d, 

HAWImINSOK— ELEMENTARY STATICS, by the Rev. 
George Rawlinson, M.A. Edited by the Rev. Edward 
Sturges, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

KAYImBIQU— THE THEORY OF SOUND. By Lord 
Rayleigh, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. Vol I. 12s, 6d. Vol. II. 12s. ed. 

[Vol, III, in the Press. 

J^-EmnOlM-DB—MODERN METHODS IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. By E. M. Reynolds, M.A., Mathematical 
Master in Clifton College. Crown 8vo. y, 6d. 

ROUTH— Works by EDWARD JOHN ROUTH, M.A.,F.R.S., 
late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St, Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge ; Examiner in the University of London. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREA TISE ON THE D YNAMICS 
OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES, With numerous 
Examples. Third and enlarged Edition. 8vo. zis. 

STABILITY OF A GIVEN STATE OF MOTION, 
PARTICULARLY STEADY MOTION Adams' Prize 
Esiay for 1877. 8vo. 8f. 6^. 

h 2 
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•MITH— Works by the Rev. BARNARD SMITH, M.A^ 
Rector of Glaston, Rutland, late Fellow and Senior Bursar 
of St Peter's College, Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA^ in their Principles and 
Application ; with numerous systematically arranged Examples 
taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with especial 
reference to the Ordinary Examination for the B.A. Degree. 
New Edition, carefully revised. Crown 8vo. loj, td, 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 4r. 6d. 

A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6<L 

EXERCTSES IN ARITHMETIC Crown 8vo. limp doth. 
2s, With Answers, zr. 6/. 

Or sold separately. Part I. u. ; Part IL is, ; Answers, 6</. 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. iSmo. 
cloth. 3J. 

Or sold separately, in Three Parts, is. each. 

KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
Parts I., II., and III., 2s, 6d. each. 

SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NA TIONAL 
AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. . i8mo. doth. Or 
separately. Part I. 2d. ; Part II. 3^. ; Part III. yd. Answers. 
6d. 

THE SAME, with Answers complete. i8mo, doth, is, 6d. 

KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
i8mo. 4J. 6d. 

EXAMINA TION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. i8mo. 
is. 6d. The same, with Answers, iSmo. 2s. Answers, 6d. 

KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITH- 
METIC. l8mo. 4^. td. 
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0MITH ConHnued^ 

THE METRIC^ SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS 
PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS, with numerous 
Examples, written expressly for Standard V. in Rational 
Schools. New Edition. i8mo. cloth, sewed, yi, 

A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, 
sufi 42 in. by 34 in. on Roller, mounted and varnished, price 
3J. ed. New Edition. 

Also a Small Chart on a Card, price id, 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises 
in Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. for 
Standard I. in National Schools. Crown 8vo. 9^. 

EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. (Dedi- 
cated to Lord Sandon.) With Answers and Hints. 

Standards I. and II. in box, is. Standards III., IV. and V., 
in boxes, is, each. Standard VL in Two Farts, in boxes, 
IX. each, 

A and B papers, of nearly the same difficulty, are given so as to 
prevent copying, and the Colours of the A and B papers differ in 
each Standard, and from those of every other Standard, so that a 
master or mistress can see at a glance whether the children have the 
proper papers. 

SNOWBALL — THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY; with the Construction 
and Use of Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. Snowball, M. A. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d, 

SYZJUkBUS OP PLANE OEOMETRY (corresponding to 
Euclid, Books I. — ^VI.). Prepared by the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. New Edition. Crown 
8to, I/. 

TAIT and BTBIMmB^A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS OP 
A PARTICLE, With numerous Examples. By Professor 
Tait and Mr. Stbslb. Fourth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
12/. 
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^TL^KY-^ ELEMENTARY MENSURATION- FOR 
SCHOOLS. With numerous Examples. By Skptimus 
Tebay, B.A., Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Granunar 
School, Rivington. Extra fcap. 8to. 3^. 6d^ 

TODHUNTSR— Works by I. ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.ILS., of 

St. John's College, Cambridge. 

' Mr. Todhunter is chiefly known to students of Mathematics as the 
author o£ a series of admirable mathematical text-books, w£dch possess 
the rare qualities of being clear in style and absolutely free from mistakes, 
typographical or other."— Saturday Rbview. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. For the Use of CoU^es 
and Schools. New Edition. i8mo. y. 6d, 

MENSURATION FOR .BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. WiA numerous Examples. 
New Edition. i8mo. 2j. 6d. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8vo. 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. i8mo. 2J. ^ 

KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
Crown 8vo. Zs. 6d. 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. i8mo. 4^. 6d. 

KEY TO MECHANICS. FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 
8vo. 6^. 6d. 

ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 'Js, 6d. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. lar. fidT. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF EQUATIONS. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
•JS. 6d. 
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TODHUNTBR CofUinued-^ 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Schools and Colleges. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s» 

KEY TO PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Crown 8vo. 
lox. 6^. 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d?. 

J>LANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as appUed to the 
Straight Line and the Conic Sections. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
^s, 6d. 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
With numerous Examples. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 
lor. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND 
ITS APPLICATIONS. With numerous Examples. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. lar. 6d. 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF 
THREE DIMENSIONS. New Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo. 4^. 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. With 
numerous Examples. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF PROBABILITY^ from the time of Pascal to that of 
Laplace. 8vo. i8j. 

RESEARCHES IN THE CALCULUS OF VARIA- 
TJONS, principally on the Theory of Discontinuous Solutions : 
an Essay to which the Adams Prize was awarded in the 
University of Cambridge in 1871. 8vo. 6s, , 
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TODHUNTBR CotUinued— 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEOJRIES 
OF ATTRACTION, AND THE FIGURE OF THE 
EARTH^ from the time of Newton to that of Laplace. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24r. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LA PLACE'S, 
LAMES, AND BESSEVS FUNCTIONS. Crown 8vo. 
loj. td, 

WILSON (J. VL.)^ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Books 
I.' to V. Containing the Subjects of Euclid's first Six 
Books. Following the Syllabus of the Geometrical Association. 
By J. M. Wilson, M.A., Head Master of Clifton Collie. 
New Edition. Extra fcap. 8to. ^r. 6d, 

SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. With 
Appendices on Transversals and Harmonic Division. For the 
Use of Schools. By J. M. Wilson, M.A. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Vfri-LSOV-GRADUATED EXERCISES IN PLANE TRI- 
GONOMETRY. Compiled and arranged by J. Wilson, 
M.A., and S. R. Wilson, B.A. Crown Svo, [Immediatdy. 

WILSON (W. V,)-A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By 
W. P. Wilson, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and Professor of Mathematics in Queen's Collie, 
Belfast Svo. 9^. 6d. 

vrOlMBTBNUOlMMl&^MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS, on 
Subjects included in the First and Second Divisions of the 
Schedule of Subjects for the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos 
Examination. Devised and arranged by JoS£PU Wolsten- 
HOLME, late Fellow of Christ's College, sometime Fellow of 
St John's College, and Professor of Mathematics in the Royal 
Indian Engineering College. New Edition greatly enlarged. 
8vo. 18^. 
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SCIENCE. 

SCIENCE PRIMERS FOR ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Under the joint Editorship of Professors Huxlby, Roscoe, and 

Balfour Stewart. 

"These Primers are extremely simple and attraetive, and thoroughly 
answer their purpose of Just leading the young be^nner up to the thresh- 
old of the long avenues in the Palace of Nature which these tides suggest." 
— Guardian. 

"They are wonderfully clear and lucid in their instruction, simple in 
style, and admirable in plan. " — Educational Timbs. 

CHEMISTRY — By H. E. RoscoE, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. With numerous 
Illustrations. i8mo. is. New Edition. With Questions. 

" A very model of perspicacity and accuracy.*— Chemist and Drug- 
gist. 

« 

PHYBICS— By Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in Owens College, Manchester. With numerous 
Illustrations. i8mo. is. New Edition. With Questions. 

PHYSICAXi OEOGRAPHY— By ARCHIBALD GeIKIE, F.R.S., 
Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy at Edin- 
burgh. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition, with 
Questions. i8mo. is, 

''Everyone of his lessons is marked by simplicity, clearness, and 
correctness. "— ATHSNiSUM. 

GEOLOGY — By Professor Geikie, F.R.S. With numerous 

Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. cloth, is, 

" It is hardly possible for the dullest child to misunderstand the meaning 
of a classification of stones after Professor Geikie's explanation."— School 
Board Cukoniclb. 

PHY8I0IiOOY~By MICHAEL FOSTER, M.D., F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. New Edition. • iSmo. ix. 

"The book seems to us to leave nothing to be desired as an elementary 
text-book. "— AcAOOMV. 
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■OIBNCB PRIMBRB Coniimted— 

ASTEONOM Y — By J. NORMAN LoCKYBR, F.R.S. With 

numerous Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. ix. 

" This is altogether one of the most likely attempts we have ever seen to 
bring astronomy down to the capacity <^ the young child." — Scuoot 
Board Chkoniclb. 

BOTANV— By Sir J. D. HoOKER, K.C.S,!., C B., President 
of the Royal Society With numerous Illustrations. New 
Edition. i8mo. is. 

"To teachers the Primer will be of inestimable value, and not only 
because of the simplicity of the language and the clearness with which the 
subject matter is treated* but also on account of its coming from, the highest 
authority, and so ftimishing positive information as to the most suitable 
mehods of teaching the science of botany. "->Naturk. 

LOOIC— By Professor Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. New Edition. 
i8mo. I J. 

"It appears to us admirably adapted to serve both as an introductioa 
to scientific reasoning, and as a guide to sound Judgment and reasoning 
in the ordinary afiiurs o£ life/*— -Acadsmy. 

FOUTlOAXi BOONOBnr->By Professor Stanley Jevons, 

K.R.S. i8mo. is. 

" Unquestionably in every respect an admirable primer.*' — School 
Board Ckronxclb. 

In preparation : — 

INTRODUCTORY. By Professor Huxley. &c. &c. 



ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS. 

ASTRONOMY, by tbe Astronomer Rojral. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With Illustrations. By Sir 
G. B. Airy, K.C.B., Astronomer Royal. New Edition. 
i8mo. 4J. td.. 

ASTRONOMY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With 
Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and 
Nebulae, and numerous Illustrations. By J. Norbcan Ix>ckyeb« 
F.R.S. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5/. &/. 

'* Full, dear, aoand, and worthy of attention, not only at a popular 
exporition, but as a scientific ' Index.' "— ATHSNiSUM. 
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ZSZiEMBNTA.RY CIaA.SS-BOOKS Continued"^ 

QUESTIONS ON LOCKYEICS ELEMENTARl LES- 
SONS IN ASTRONOMY, For the Use of Schools. By 
John Forbes-Robertson. i8mo. doth limp. u. 6</, 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With 
numerojis Illustrations. ByT. H. Huxley, F.R.S., Professor 
ot Natural History in the Royal School of Mines. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4J. 6^. 

*• Pure gold throughout. "—Guardian. 

" Unquestionahly the clearest and most complete elementary treatise 
on this siihject that we possess in any language."— Westminster Kbvibw. 

QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
SCHOOLS, By T. Alcock, M.D. i8mo. is, 6d, 

BOTANY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By D. 
OuvSR, F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of Botany in University 
College, London. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4;. 6d. 

dlEMISTBY. 

LESSONS /A ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, IN- 
ORGANIC AND ORGANIC. By Henry E. Roscoe, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistiy in Owens College, Manchester. 
With numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Litho of the Solar 
Spectrum, and of the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths. New 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. 4^. 6d. 

* ' As a standard general text-book it deMtnres to take a leading place."— 
Spectator. 

'* We unhesitatingly prononnce it the best of all our elementary treatises 
on Chemistry." — Medical Times. 

A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, prepared with 
Special Reference to the above, by T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College of Science^ 
Leeds. Adapted for the preparation of Students for the 
Government, Science, and Society of Arts Examinations. With 
a Pre£Eu:e by Professor Roscoe. Fifth Edition, with Key, 
i8mo. 2/. 
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ElaBMBNTARY CI.ASS-BOOKS ConHnued-^ 
POLXTICAIi BGONOMY. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. Bj 
MiLLiCENT G. Fawcbtt. Ncw Edition. i8mo. 2x. 6dC 

" Clear, compact, and comprehensive'*— Daily News. 
" The relations of capital and labour have never been more aimpty or 
more clearly expounded."— CoMXEMFOEXRy Review. 

laOGIC. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC; Deductive and 
Inductive, with copious Questions and Examples, and a 
Vocabulary of Logical Terms. By W. Stanley Jevons, M. A., 
Professor of Political Economy in University Coll^^e, London. 
New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 3j. 6d. 

«• Nothing can be better for a school-book."— Guardian. 

"A manual alike simple, interesting, and scientific"— Athxmakum. 

PHYSIOS. * 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, By Balfour 

Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens 
College, Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo- 
litho of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebulae. New 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. 4j. 6d. 

"The beau-ideal of a sciendfic text-book, clear, accurate, and thorough." 
—Educational Times. 

PRACTICAIa CHBMISTRY, 

THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OP 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, By Francis Jones, Chemical 
Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. With Preface by 
Professor Roscoe, and Illustrations. New Edition. iSmo. 

CHBMISTRY. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES IN CHEMISTRY, 
By Francis Jones, Chemical Master in the Grammar School, 
Manchester. \ln pretaration, 

ANATOMY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By St. 
George Mivart, F.R.S., Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy 
at St. Mary's Hospital With upwards of 400 Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

** It may be questioned whether any other work on anatomy contains in 
like compass so proportionately great a mass of information." — Lancbt. 

*' The work is excellent, and should be in the hands of every student of 
human anatomy."— Mhdical Times. 
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ELBMBNTARY CLASS-BOOKS Continuedr-^ 

MECHANICS. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE, By A. B. W. 
Kennedy, C.E., Professor of Applied Mechanics in University 
College, London. With Illustrations. [In preparation, 

STEAM. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By John Perry, 
Professor of Engineering, Imperial College of Engineering, 
Yedo. With numerous Woodcuts and Numerical Examples 
and Exercises. i8mo. 41. 6t/. 

" The young engineer and those seeking for a comprehensive knowledge 
of the use, power, and economy of steam, could not have a more useful 
work, as it is very intelligible, well arranged, and practical throughout."— 

laONMOMGBR. 

PHYSICAL QEOaRAPHY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By A. Gbirie, r.R.S., Murchison Professor 
of Geology, &c., Edinbuigh. With numerous Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d, 

QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. is. 6d. 

GEOGRAPRT. 

CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. Clarke, M. A., 
F.R.G.S. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

NATUBAX. PHILOSOPHY. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS. By 
I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S. Part I. The Properties of 
Solid and Fluid Bodies. i8mo. 3^.6^.' 
Part II. Sound, Light, and Heat. i8mo. 3x. 6d. 

BOV191>— AN ELEAIENTARY TREATISE. By W.H. Stone, 
M.D., F.R.S. With Illustrations. i8mo. {In t/id Press. 

Others in Preparation. 
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MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 

Crown 8vo. 

DTBR AND VlJX^n— THE STRUCTURE OF PLANTS, By 
Professor Thiselton Dyer, F.R.S., assisted by Sydney 
Vines, B.Sc, Fellow and Lecturer of Christ's CoU^c, 
Cambridge. With numerous Illustrations. \In preJtartUioju 

FAWCBTT— ^ MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMi, 
By Professor Fawcett, M.P. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. lis, 6a, 

rXAISGHBR— ^ SYSTEM OF VOLUMETRIC ANAL^^ 
SIS, Translated, with Notes and Additions, from the second 
German Edition, by M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R,S.E. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 7x. (td. 

FI.OWER (W. U.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OSTE^ 
OLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA. Being the substance of 
the Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Collie of 
Surgeons of England in 1870. By Professor W. H. Fjlowek, 
F.R.S., F.R.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition, 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, ioj. 6d, 

F08TBR and 'BAJiPOVB,— THE ELEMENTS OF EMBRYO- 
LOGY, By Michael Foster, M.D., F.R.S., and F. M. 
Balfour, M.A. Part I. crown 8vo. 'js, 6d, 

FOSTER and laANOLBY— ^ COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY, By Michael Foster, 
M.D., F.R.S., and J. N. Langley, B.A. New Edition, 
*Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HOOKER {pv.y-THE STUDENTS FLORA OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS, By Sir J. D, Hooker, K.C.S,I., 
C,B., F.R.S., M.D., D.C.L. New Edition, revised. Globe 
8vo. lOf. 6di 
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MANUALS FOR STUDENTS Continued-^ 

VLUTOX^-— PHYSIO GRAPffY. An Introduction to the Study of 
Nature. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations, and Coloured Plates. New Edition. Crown 8yo. *js.6d, 

HUXLEY and MARTIN— ^4 COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By 
Professor Huxley, F.R.S., assisted by H. N. Martin, M.B., 
D.Sc. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

HUXLEY and VASLYL.'EXI.^ ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY, 

PART n. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S., assisted by 

— Parker. With Illustrations. \ln prtparation, 

^•BVOJUB—THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. A Treatise 
on Logic and Scientific Method. By Professor W. Stanley 
Jevons, LL.D., F.R.S. New and Revised Edition. Crown 
8vo. i2s. td. 

OlMlVERCBToUmmor)— FIRST BOOK OFINDIAN BOTANY. 
By Professor Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of 
the Herbarium and Library of the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
With numerous Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6;. 6d, 

PARKER and BETTANY— T^-ff MORPHOLOGY OF 
THE SKULL. By Professor Parker and G. T. Bettany. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. loj. 6d. 

T AIT— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT. By 
Professor Tait, F. R. S. E. Illustrated. [In the Press. 

TUOmsov— ZOOLOGY. By Sir C. Wyville Thomson, F.R.S. 
Illustrated. [In preparation. 

TYLOR and JmAMKBUTEXL-- ANTHROPOLOGY. By E. B. 
Tylor, M.A., F.R.S., and Professor E. Ray Lankester, 
M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. [In Reparation. 

Other volumes ot these Manuals will follow. 
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SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 

BA.LI- (R. S., AM,)-'EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. By R. S. Ball, A.M., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics in the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. Royal 8vo. i6f. 

TOWSWOl—A TEXT BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. By Michael 
Foster, M.D., F.R.S, With Illustrations. New Edition, 
enlarged, witk additional Illustrations. 8vo. 21J-. 

GAMaSB— ^ TEXT-BOOK, SYSTEMATIC ANn PR AO 
TICAL, OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY OF 
THE ANIMAL BODY, Including the changes which the 
Tissues and Fluids undergo in Disease. By A. Gamgee, 
M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology, Owens Coll^je, 
Manchester. 8vo. \In prepttratiOK, 

QT^OBfi'BAVB,— ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE ANA- 
TOMY, By Professor Carl Gegenbaur. A Translation by 
F. Jeffrey Bell, B.A. Revised with Preface by Professor 
E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrationi. 
8vo. 2 1 J. 

HlMKUBms—MECHANICAL THEOR Y OF HE A T Trans- 
lated by Walter K. Browne. 8vo. \In preparation. 

•H^SftQOViB— POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By S. Newcomb, 
LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. . With 112 Illus- 
trations and 5 Maps of the Stars. 8vo. iZs* 

'* It is unlike an3rthing else of its kind, and will be of more use in circulating 
a knowleds;e of astronomy than nine-tenths of the books which have appeam 
on the subject of late ytass.** —Saturday Revien . 

RBUX.EAUX — 7*^^ KINEMATICS OF MACHINERY. 
Outlines of a Theory of Machines. By Professor F. Rsulbaux. 
Translated and Edited by Professor A. B. Kennedy, C.E. 
With 450 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 
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SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS Continued— 

ROSCOE and SOHORJja»lMSR—CJI£M/S7I^ V, A Complete 
Treatise on. By Professor H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., and Pro- 
fessor C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. Medium 8vo. Vol. I. — 
The Non-Metallic Elements. With numerous Illustrations, and 
Portrait of Dalton. 21s, VoL II. — ^Metals. Part I. Illus- 
trated. i8j. [ Vfi/, II,— Metals, Part II in the Prsss. 

SCHORI.EMMER— ^ MANUAL OF THE CHEMISTRY OF 
THE CARBON COMPOUNDS, OR ORGANIC CHE- 
MISTRY, By C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry, Owens College, Manchester. With Illustrations. 
8vo. X4J. 

NATURE SERIES. 

THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS. By 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With Coloured Plate and 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Cro-wn 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. 
By Sir John Lubbock, M.P., F.R.S. , D.C.L. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3/. 6d. 

THE, TRANSIT OF VENUS. By G. Forbes, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, 
Glasgow. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Jj. 6^1 

THE COMMON FROG. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S., 
Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy at St Mary's Hospital. 
Withinvmerous Illusoratlons. Crown 8yo. ^. 6d, 

POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By W. Spottiswoode, F.R.S. 

With many Illustrations. Second Edition* Crown 8vo. 

ys. 6d. 
ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RE* 

LATION TO' INSECTS. By Sir John Lubbock, M.P.. 

F.R.S. With numerous lUustratlons. Second Edition. Crown 

8vo. 4; . 6d. 

THE SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND MEASURING, AND 
THE STANDARDS OF MEASURE AND WEIGHT. 
By H. W. Chisholm, Warden of the Standards. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 4/. 6d. 

C 
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NATURB 8BRIB8 ConHmud— 

irOW TO DRAW A STRAIGH7 LINE: a Lecture on Link- 
ages. By A. B. Kemfe. With Illttstrations. Crown 8vo. ix. 6d, 

LIGHT: a Series of Simple, entertaining, and Inexpensive Expe- 
riments in the Phenomena of Light, for the Use of Students of 
every age. By A. M. May-er and C. Barnard. Crown 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations. 2j. 6^. 

SOUND : a Series of Simple, Entertaining, and Inexpensive Ex- 
periments in the Phenomena of Sound, for the use of Students 
of every age. By A. M. Mayer, Professor of Physics in 
the Stevens Institute of Technology, &c. With numerotts 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Other volumes to follcw. 



EASY LESSONS IN SCIENCE. 

HEAT. By Miss C. A. Martineau. Edited by Prof. W. F. 
Barrett. \ln preparation, 

LIGHT By Mrs. Awdry. Edited by Prof. W. F. Barrett. 

[In preparation. 
ELECTRICITY. By Prof. W. F. Barrett. \Ih preparation. 



SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

VOL, I, Containing Lectures by Capt. Abney, Prof. Stokes, 
Prof. Kennedy, F, G. Bramwell, Prof. G. Forbes, H. C, 
SoRBY, J. T. BoTTOMLEY, S. H. ViNEs, and Prof. Carey 
Foster. Crown 8vo. df. 

VOL, II, Containing Lectures by W, Spottiswoode, P.R.S. 
Prof. Forbes, Prof. Pigot, Prof. Barrett, Dr. Burdox- 
Sanderscn, Dr. Lauder Brunton, F.R.S., Prof. Roscoe, 
and others. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
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MANCHESTER SCIENCE LECTURES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Eighth Series, 1876-7. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 6^. each. 

WHAT THE EARTH IS COMPOSED OF. By Professor 
RoscoE, F.R.S. 

THE SUCCESSION OF LIFE ON THE EARTH By 
Professor Williamson, F.R.S. 

WHY THE EARTHS CHEMISTRY IS AS IT IS. By 
J. N. LOCKYER, F.R.S. 
Also complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. cloth. 2s. 

BXsAXiTOmy-THE RUDIMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY FOR THE USE OF INDIAN SCHOOLS ; with 
a Glossary of Technical Terms employed. By H. F. Blan ford> 
F.R.S. New Edition, with Illustrations. * Globe 8vo. 2J. dd. 

OfilKIB. FIELD GEOLOGY, By Prof. Geikie, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^Immediately, 

QOBL-QOTH—AN ELEMENTARY BOOK ON HEAT. By 
J. £. H. Gordon, B.A., Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. 2J. 

VL'JSXaHJi^XQJL— OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY IN ITS 
RELATIONS TO MAN By J. G. M'Kendrick, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. I2J. dd, 

VLXAliLrSTUDIES IN COMPARA TIVE ANA TOMY. 

No. I. — ^The Skull of the Crocodile : a Manual for Students. 
By L. C. Miall, Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire College 
and Curator of the Leeds Museum. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

No. II. — Anatomy of the Indian Elephant. By L. C. MiALL 
and F. Greenwood. With Illustrations. 8vo. 5/. 

VKWiR—PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STU- 
DENTS, Specially arranged for the first M.B. Course. By 
M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E. Fcap. 8vo. u. 6d. 

WLAXfV—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, IN 
RELATION TO STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
By G. Shann, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4/. 6^/. 

"WUlOVn—METALS AND THEIR CHIEF INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS. By C. Alder Wright, D.Sc, &c. 
Lecturer on Chemistry in St Mary's Hospital Medical School. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 31. dd. 

c 
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HISTORY. 

—STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. 
By Mrs. Beesly. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

** The attempt appears to us in every way successful. The stories are 
interesting in themselves, and are told with perfect amplidty and good 
feeling." — Daily Nbws. 

FREEMAN (EDWARD K.^—OLD-ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. With Five Coloured Map& New 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. half-bound, dr. 

GREEN— ^ SH0R7 HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE, By John Richard Green. With Coloured 
Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 
Crown 8vo. &r. 6^. Fifty-fifth Thousand. 



'* Stands alone as the one general history of the country, for the 
of which all others, if young and old are wise, Mi[iU be speedily and siuicly 
set aside." — Academy. 

HISTORICAIi COURSE FOR SCi^OOIiS — Edited by 

Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

L GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 

By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. New Edition, revised 

and enlarged, with Chronological Table, Maps, and Index. 

i8mo. cloth. 3 J. dd, 

'* It supplies the great want of a good foundation for lustorical teaching. 
The scheme is an excellent one, and this instalment has been executed ta 
a way that promises much for the volumes that are yet to appear."— 

f^UQATIONAL Tll^BS. 

II. HISTORY OF ENGLAND, By Edith Thompson. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, with Maps. l8mo. 2j. 6tf. 

III. HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By MARGA^prr 

Macarthur. New Edition. i8mo. 2J. 

'* An excellent summary, unimpeachable as to facts, and putting thcoa 
in the clearest and most impartial light attainable.''-*-OuAKDiAff . ' ^ 

IV. HISTORY OF ITALY, By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 

i8mo. 3 J. 

*' It possesses the same solid merit as its predecessors .... the stune 
scrupulous care about fidelity in details. ... It is distinguished, too, by 
information on art, architecture, and social politics, in which the writer's 
grasp is seen by the firmncjis and clearne&k bf his touch*— EducATIOiIai. 

TiMBS. 
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HIBTORICAIi COURSE FOR SCHOOLS Continued— 

V. HISTORY OF GERMANY. By J. Sime, M.A. 
i8mo. 3 J. 

"A remarkably clear7and impressive history of Germany. Its great 
events are wisely kept as central figures, and the smaller events are care- 
fully kept, not only subordinate and subservient, but most skilfully woven 
into the texture of the historical tapestry presented to the eye/'— 
Standard. * 

VI. HISTORY OF AMERICA, By John A. Doyle. 

With Maps. iSmo. 4J. 6<7. 

*' Mr. Doyle has performed his task with admirable care, fulness^ and 
deamess, and for the first time we have for schools an accurate and inter- 
esting history of America, from the earliest to the present time."— > 
Standard. 

EUROPEAN COLONIES, By E. J. Payne, M.A. With 
Maps. i8mo. 4^. 6</. 

" We have seldom met with an nistorian capable o£ forming a more 
comprehensive, fiu'-seeing, and unprejudiced estimate of events and 
peoples, and we can commend this little work as one certain to prove of 
the highest interest to all thoughtful readers." — ^Timbs. 

FRANCE, By Charlotte M^ Yonge. [Immediately, 

GREECE, By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 

[/« preparation, 

ROME, By Edward A. Freeman^ D.C.L. {In preparation, 

aXSTORV PRIMBRS— Edited by JOHN RICHARD Green. 
Author of " A Short History of the English People." 

ROME, By the Rev. M. Creighton, M.A.^ Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With Eleven Maps. l8mo. 

"The author has been curiously successfiil in telling in an intelli- 
gent way the story of Rome from first to last."— School Board 
Chronicle. 

GREECE, By C. A. Fyffe, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor 
4A University College, Oxford. With Five Maps. i8mo. u. 

"Wfc give our unqualified praise to this little manual.*'— School- 
mastbk; 

EUROPEAN HISTORY, By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., 
LL.D. With Maps. l8mo. is, 

" The work is always clear, and forms a luminous key to European 
history." — School Board Chroniclb. 
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HISTORY PRIMERS Continued— 

GREEK ANTIQUniES, By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, 

M.A. Illustrated. i8mo. u. ' 

" All that is necessary for the scholar to knopr is told so compactly yet 
so fully* and in a style so interesting, that it is impoasable for even the 
, dullest boy to look on this little work in the same light as he regards his 
other school books."— Schoolmastbb. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozbr, M.A. 
iSmo. ij. 

"Another valuable aid to the study of the smcient world. ... It 
contains an enormous quantity of information padced uxto a somA space, 
and at the same time conununicated in a very readable shape.*— Joiar 
Bull. 

GEOGRAPHY. By George Grove, D.C.L. With Maps. 

i8mo. If. 

"A model of what such a work should be .... we know of no short 
treatise better suited to infuse life and spirit into the dull lists of pro p er 
names of which our ordinary class-books so often almost exciuavely 
consist."— Times. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Professor Wilkins. IIlus. 
trated. i8mo. \s, 

'* A little book that throws a blaze of light on Roman History, and 
is, moreover, intensely interesting. '* — School Board CkronicU. 

FRANCE, By Charloite M. Yonge. i8mo. u. 

In preparation : — 
ENGLAND. By J. R. Green, M.A. 

MICHBI.BT— ^ SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. 
Translated from the French of M. Michelet, and continued 
to the Present Time, by M. C. M. Simpson. Globe 8vo. 
4J. 6d. 

OTTh— SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. C. Orrt. 

With Maps. Globe 8vo. ts. 

VAUJmI—PICTURES of old ENGLAND. By Dr. R. 
Pauli. Translated with the sanction of the Author by 
£. C. Ott^. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6f. 

VAIT^ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, baaed on 
Green's "Short History of the English People." By C. W. A. 
Tait, M.A., Assistant Master, Clifton College. Crown 8yo. 
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YONGB (CHARLOTTE M.)— ^ PARALLEL HISTORY OF 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND : consisting of Outlines and 
Dates. By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of " The Heir 
of Redclyffe," &c., &c. Oblong 4to. jx. 6^. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. —'PV^OU 
ROLLO TO EDWARD II. . By the Author of " The Heir 
of Redclyffe." Extra fcap. 8vo. New Edition. 5^. 

A SECOND SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH 
HISTORY— THE, WARS IN FRANCE. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 5^. 

A THIRD SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH 
HISTORY—TKE WARS OF THE ROSES. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 5^. 

A FOURTH SERIES. [In the press. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated m a Series of 
Historical Selections from the Best Authorities. Edited and 
arranged by E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. First Series, 
1003 — 1 1 54. Third Edition. Crown Svo. dr. Second 
Series, loSS — 122S. New Edition. Crown Svo. 6/. 
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For other Works by these Authors, see Theological 

Catalogue. 
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ABBOTT (RBV. B. A.y—BIBLE LESSONS. By the Rev. 
E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head Master of the City of London 
School New Edition. Crown Svo. 4r. 6d. 

** Wise, suggestive, and really profound initiation into religious thought. *' 

—GVAXDIAH. 

ARNOI.D— ^ BIBLE-READING FOR SCHOOLS—THE 
GREAT PROPHECY OF ISRAEL'S RESTORATION 
(Isaiah, Chapters xl. — ^Ixvi.). Arranged and Edited for Young 
Learners. By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L., formerly 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, and Fellow 
of Oriel. New Edition. iSmo. cloth, is. 
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A.RNOLD Coniinued^ 

ISAIAH XL.—LXVL With the Shorter Prophecies allied 
to it Arranged and Edited, with Notes, by Matthew 
Arnold. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

aOIiDSN TREASURY PAAZiTBR— Students' Edition. Being 
an Edition of "The Psalms Chronologically Arranged, by 
Four Friends," with briefer Notes, i8mo. 3J. 6</. 

GREBK TS8VAMBNV. Edited, with Introduction and Appen- 
dices, by Canon Wkstcott and Dr. F. J. A. Hort. Two 
Vols. Crown 8vo. \In the press. 



: — "Works by Archdeacon Hardwick. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN- CHURCH 
Middle Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommuni- 
cation of Luther. Edited by William Stvbbs, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modem Histoiy in the University of Oxford. 
With Four Maps constructed for this work by A. Keith John- 
ston. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. loj. &/. 

A HISTOR Y OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE REFORMATION. Fourth Edition. Edited by Pro- 
.fessor Stubbs. Crown 8vo. lor. 6^. 

-KmOr-CHURCH HISTORY OF IRELAND. By the Rev. 
Robert King. New Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

\In preparation, 

UAOIaSAR— Works by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., Head 
Master of King's Collie School. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
New Edition, with Four Maps. i8mo. 4^. 6d, 

A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
including the Connection of the Old and New Testament 
With Four Maps. New Edition. i8mo. 5^. 6d. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. With 
Map. i8mo. doth. New Edition. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. With 
Map. i8mo. doth. New Edition. 
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Continued — 

These works have been carefully abridged from the author's 
larger manuals. 

CLASS'S 00 JC OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, New Edition. iSmo. cloth. 
I/, td, 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF 
THE CHVRCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs, 
for Junior Classes' and Schools. i8mo. fid. New Edition. 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMA- 
TION AND FIRST COMMUNION WITH PR A YERS 
AND DEVOTIONS, 32mo. cloth extra, red edges, zs. 

'Cl*m*JMAJX—THE NEW TESTAMENT. A New Trans- 
lation on the Basis of the Authorised Version, from a Critically 
revised Greek Text, with Analyses, copious References and 
Illustrations from original authorities. New Chronolc^cal 
and Analytical Harmony of the Four Gospels, Notes and Dis- 
sertations. A contribution to Christian 'Evidence. By John 
Brown M'Clellan, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In Two Vols. Vol. I.— The Four Gospels with 
the Chronological and Analytical Harmony. 8vo. 3CJ. 

" One of the most remarkable producdons of recent timts," says the 
Theological Review, "in this department of sacred literature;" and the 
British Quarterly Review terms it "a thesaurus of first-hand investiga- 
tions." 



MAURICE— r.^^ LORD'S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND 
THE COMMANDMENTS, Manual for Parents and School- 
mastera. To which is added the Order of the Scriptures. By the 
Rev. F. Denison Maurice, M.A. i8mo. cloth, limp. i^. 

PROOTBR— i4 HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, with a Rationale of iU Offices. By Francis 
Procter, M.A. Thuteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. lor. td. 
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PROOTBR AND lB.KQ\!EIkMr-AN ELEMENTARY IX^TRO- 
DUCTJON TO THE BOOK OF COMMON FRA YER. 
Re-arranged and supplemented by an Explanation of the 
Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By tbe 
Rev. F. Procter and the Rev. Dr. Maclrar. New 
and Enlarged Edition, containing the Communion Service and 
the Confirmation and Baptismal Offices. i8mo. 2s, 6a, 

P8AXiM8 OF DAVID CHRONOZ.OGICAZ.Z.Y ARRAMOBOl 
By Four Friends. An Amended Version, ^ith Historical 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections. Cr. 8vo. Sr. 6d, 

RAMBAY— THE CATECIf/SER*S MANUAL; or, thcChmdi 
Catechism Illustrated and Explained, for the Use <^ Cleigf 
men. Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By the Rev. Arthui 
Ramsay, M.A. New Edition. i8mo. is, 6d, 

BlVLVnOJX—AN EFITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By William Simpson, M.A 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

TRENCH— By R. C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
LECTURES ON MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. 
Being the substance of Lectures delivered at Queen's College^ 
London. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. I2s, 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Eighth 
Edition, revised. 8vo. I2j. 

WESTCOTT— Works by BROOKE Foss Westcott, D.D., Canon 
of Peterborough. 

A GENERAL SURVE\ OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Fourth Edition. With 
Preface on "Supernatural Religion." Crown 8va los. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR 
GOSFELS. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. lor. 6</. 
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'VrBSTCOTT Continued— 

THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH, A Popular Account 
of the Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in 
the Christian Churches. New Edition. iSmo. doth. 
4r. 6d, 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. ThoughU 
on its Relation to Reason and History. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

^fgVllMBOJX—THE BIBLE STUDENTS GUIDE to the more 
Correct Understanding of the English Translation of the Old 
Testament, by reference to the original Hebrew. By William 
Wilson, D.D., Canon of Winchester, late Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford. Second Edition, carefully revised. 4to. 
doth. 25^. 

YONGB (CHARLOTTE VL.y—SCRIPTURE READINGS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, By Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Author of "The Heir of Redclyflfe." 

First Series. Genesis to Deuteronomy. Globe 8vo. 
IS, 6d, With Comments. 3;. 6d, 

Second Series. From Joshua to Solomon. Extra fcap. 
8vo. IS. 6d. With Comments, 3;. 6d, 

Third Series. The Kings and the Prophets. Extra fcap. 
8yo. is, 6d. With Comments, 3^. 6d. 

Fourth Series. The Gospel Times, is, (xi. With 
Comments, extra fcap. 8vo., y, 6d, 

Fifth Series. [In the press. 

* MISCELLANEOUS. 

Including works on English, French, and German Language and 
Literature, Art Hand-books, &*c,, 6j^c, 

ABBOTT—^ SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An Attempt 
to illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and 
Modem English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head 
Master of the City of London School. New Edition. Extta 
fcap. 8vo. 6s, 
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ANDERSON — Z/A^^^/? PERSPECTIVE, AND llODEL 
DRA WING, A School and Art Class Manual, with Questions 
and Exercises for Examination, and Examples of Examination 
Papers. By Laurence Anderson. With Illustrations. 
Ko3ral 8vo. 2j. 



^PIRST LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
COOKING. By Lady Barker. New Edition. i8mo. ix. 

BBAUMARCHAIS— Z^ BARBIER DE SE VILLE. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by L. P. Blouet, Assistant 
Master in St Paul's School. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

Vl&lk.^^'k^—PIRSr LESSONS ON HEALTH. By J. Ber- 
NERS. New Edition. i8mo. is. 

BhAKlBTON— THE TEACHER. Hints on School Manage- 
ment. A Handbook for Managers, Teachers' Assistants, and 
Pupil Teachers. By J. R. Blakiston, M.A., H.M. Inspec- 
tor of Schools. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BRBYMANN — ^Works by HERMANN Breymann, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philology in the University of Munich. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. d/. 

FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. 8to. 
4J. (>d. 

SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

OAImI^EKWOOU— HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By the Rev. Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Professor o( 
Moral Philosophy, University pf Edinburgh. New Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

DELAMOTTE— ^ BEGINNER'S DRAWING BOOK. By 
P. H. Delamotte, F.S.A. Progressively arranged. New 
Edition improved. Crown 8vo. 3j. dd. 

TAWOWrr^TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
MiLLiCENT Garrett Fawcett. Globe 8vo. 31. 
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—SCHOOL INSPECTION. By D. R. Fearon,. 
M.A., Assistant Commissioner of Endowed Schools. Third 
K* Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, a 

HimAI^STON^— SPELLING REFORM FROM AN EDU- 
CATIONAL POINT OF VIEW. By J. H. Gladstone, 
F.R.S., Member for the School Board for London. New 
,i' Edition. Crown 8yo. \s. 6d. 

^lOIiDSMITH— rzr^ TRA VELLER, or a Prospect of Society ; 
^- and THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By Oliver Gold- 
^ SMITH. With Notes Philological and Explanatory, by J. W. 
'^^ Hales, M.A, Crown 8vo. 6d. 






-READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Se- 
lected and Edited by John Richard Green, M.A., LL.D., 
Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Three Parts. 
Globe 8vo. is. 6d. each, [Shortly^ 



—LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with Notes, Philo- 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching 
of English. Chiefly for Use in Schools. Edited by J. W. 
Hales, M.A,, Professor of English Literature at King's- 
College, London, &c. &c. New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

—A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE ICINGS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole. 
ti On Sheet, is, 

, JOHNSON'S LIVES OF THE POETS. The Six Chief Lives 
' (Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gn^), with Macaula/s 

^ "Life of Johnson." Edited with Preface by Matthew 
Arnold. Crown 8vo. dr. 

I lalTERATURE PRIMERS— Edited by JOHN RICHARD Green, 
Author of " A Shprt History of the Eoglish People." 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., 
sometime President of the Philological Society. iSmo.. 
cloth, i^. 
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UTERATURB PRIMERS ConHnued— 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES, By R. Moreis, 
LL.D., and H. C. Bowen, M.A. i8mo. is. 

THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL 
POETRY, Selected and arranged with Notes by Francis 
Turner Palgrave. In Two Parts. i8mo. u. each. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, M.A. New Edition. i8mo. is. 

PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, M. A. i8mo. ix. 

GREEIC LITERATURE, By Professor Jebb, M.A. i8ma li. 

SHAKSPERE. By Professor Dowden. i8mo. \s. 

HOMER, By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
i8mo. is. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION, By Professor Nichol. i8mo. 
\s. 

In preparation : — 

GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE 
LAND, By J. R. Green, and Alice Stopford Green. 

[Nearly ready. 

LA TIN LITERA TURE. By Professor Seeley. 

HISTORY OF 7 HE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, ^y 
J. A. H. Murray, LL.D. 

fCACnaiiLAN'S OOPY-BOOKS- 

Published in two sizes, viz. : — 

1. Large Post 4to. Price 4^. each. 

2. Post Oblong. Price 3</, each. 

*i. INITIATORY EXERCISES <&- SHORT LETTERS. 
•2. WORDS CONSISTING OF SHORT LETTERS. 
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USACMILIaAN'S COPY-BOOKS Continued^ 

*3. LONG LETTERS. With words containing Long 
Letters — Figures. 

*4. WORDS CONTAINING LONG LETTERS, 

4a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK, For 
Nos. I to 4. 

*S. CAPITALS AND SHORT HALF-TEXT. Words 
beginning with a Capital. 

♦6. HALF-TEXT WORDS, beginning with a Capital- 
Figures. 

♦7. SMALL-HAND AND HALF-TEXT. With Capitals 
and Figures. 

•8. SMALL-HAND AND HALF-TEXT. With Capitals 
and Figures. 

8a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For 
Nos. 5 to 8. 

•9. SMALL-HAND SINGLE HEADLINES^Tigax^s. 

10. SMALL-HAND SINGLE HEADLINES— Figares. 

•11. COMMERCIAL AND ARITHMETICAL EX- 
AMPLES, ^c. 

12a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For 
Nos. 8 to 12. 

* These numbers may he had with Goodmatis Patent Sliding 
Copies. Large Post 4to. Price 6</, each. 



By a simple device the copies, which are printed upon separate 
slips, are arranged with a movable attachment, by which they 
are adjusted so as to be directly before the eye of the pupil at 
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MAOMIIiIaAN'S COPY-BOOIUS ConHnued— 

all points of his progress. It enables him, also, to keep his 
own faults concealed, with perfect models constantly in view 
for imitation. Every experienced teacher knows the advantage 
of the slip copy, but its practical application has never -before 
been successfully accomplished. This feature is secured ex- 
clusively to Macmillan's Copy-books under Goodman's patent 
An inspection of books written on the old plan, with copies 
at the head of the page,will show that the lines last written at 
the bottom are almost invariably the poorest. The copy has 
been too far from the pupil's eye to be of any practical use, 
and a repetition and exaggeration of his errors have been the 
result. 



MACMIZ.IaAN'8 PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSB— By 

G. Eugene-Fasnacht, Senior Master of Modem Language?, 
Harpur Foundation Modem School, Bedford. 

I. — First Year, containing Easy Lessons on the R^;ular Ac- 
cidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. u. 

II. — Second Year, containing Conversational Lessons on 
Systematic Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philo- 
logical Illustrations and Etymological Vocabukgy. i j. 6</. 

KAGBEEUAar'S PKOGBEBSXVXa OSRBIAK COVSSS— By 

G. Eugene Fasnacht. 

Part I. — First Year. Easy Lessons and Rules on the R^ukr 
Accidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. \s, dd. 

Part II. — Second Year. Conversational Lessons in Sys- 
tematic Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philological 
Illustrations and Etymological Vocabulary. Extra fcap. 
Svo. 2X. 

MARTIN — T'Zr^ POET'S HOUR: Poetry selected and 
arranged for Children. By Frances Martin. Third 
Edition. i8mo. 2j. 6d. 

SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS: Poetry selected by 
Frances Martin. Second Edition. i8mo. y. drfl 
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MA880N (6USTAVB)— ^ COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and 
English-French). Followed by a List of the Principal Di- 
verging Derivations, and preceded by Chronological and 
Historical Tables. By Gustave Masson, Assistant-Master 
and Librarian, Harrow School. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
half-bound. 6x. 

MORRIS — Works by the Rev. R. MORRTS, LL.D., Lecturer 
on English Language and Literature in King's College* 
School. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development of the 
Language, and on Word-formation. New Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, containing Accidence and Word- 
formation. New Edition. iSmo. 2s, 6d, 

PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. i8mo. is. 

mcoir-HISTORY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
with especial reference to the French element in English. By 
Henry Nicol, Member of the Philological Society. 

[In preparation. 

OImIVBANT— THE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. A 
New Edition of " THE SOURCES OF STANDARD 
ENGLISH,'* revised and greatly enlarged. By T. Kington 
Oliphant. Extra fcap. 8vo. 9J. ^ 

VAJmGRAV^—THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY O? 
LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and Arranged with Notes 
by Francis Turner Palgrave. i8mo. zs. 6d. Also in 
Two parts. i8mo. is, each. 

PLUTARCH — Being a Selection from the Lives which Illustrate 
Shakespeare. North's Translation. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions, Notes, Index of Names, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6j. . 
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WlMDTirD-'NElV GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSA- 
TION: containing an Alphabetical Lbt of nearly 800 Familiar 
Words followed by Exercises, Vocabulary of Words in freqatnt 
use ; Familiar Phrases and Dialogues ; a Sketch of Gennim 
Literature, Idiomatic Expressions, &c. By L. Pylodet. 
i8mo. cloth limp. 2s. 6d, 

A SYNOPSIS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. From the 
above. i8mo. 6d. 

READING BOOKS— Adapted to the English and Scotch Codes, 
Bound in Cloth. 

PRIMER. i8ma (48 pp.) zd, 

BOOK I. for Standard I. i8mo. (96 pp.) 4//. 

i8mo. (144 pp.) 5*/. 
i8mo. (160 pp.) 6^. 
i8mo. (176 pp.) &z. 
i8mo. (380 pp.) I J. 
Crown 8vo. (430 pp.) 2j. 

Book VI. is fitted for higher Classes, and as an Introduction to 
English Literature. 

"They are far above any others that hare appeared both in form and 
substance. . . . The editor of the present series has rightly seen thst 
reading books must * aim chiefly at giving to the pupils the power oi 
accurate, and, if possible, apt and skilful expression ; at cultivating ia 
them a good literary taste, and at arousing a desire of further reading. 
This is done by taking care to select the extracts from true English c^asacr, 
going up in Standard VI. coiuse to Chaucer, Hooker, and Bacon, as well 
as Wordsworth, Macaulay, and Froude. . . . This is quite on the right 
track, and indicates justly the ideal which we ought to set before us^— 
Guardian. 

8HAKB8PEABE— ^ SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By F. G. 
Kleay, M.A., Head Master of Skipton Grammar School 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4r. (id. 

AN ATTEMPT TO DETERMINE THE CHRONO- 
LOGICAL ORDER OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS. 
By the Rev. H. Paine Stokes, B.A. Extra fcap. Sva 
4f . 6d, 

THE TEMPEST With Glossarial and Explanatory Notes. 
By theRev. T. M. Jephson. Second Edition. iSmo. u. 
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SONNBN8CREIN and MBIKI.BJORN — THE ENGLISH 
METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ. By A. Son- 
NENSCHBIN and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. Fcap. $vo. 

COMPRISING : 

THE NURSERY BOOK, containing aU the Twtf-Letter 
Words in the Language. \d. (Also in Large Type on 
Sheets for School Walls. 5^.) 

THE FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short Vowels with 
Single Consonants. 6^. 

THE SECOND COURSE, with Combinations and Bridges, 
consisting of Short Voweb with Double Consonants. 6d, 

THE THIRD AND FOURTH COURSES, consisting of 
Long Vowels, and all the Double Vowels in the Language. 

ed. 

** TheM are admirable books, because the^r are constructed (m « prin- 
ciple, and that the simplest principle on which it is possible to learn to read 
English. ' -^Spsct ATOB. 

TANVBK— FIRST PRINCIPLES OF A GRICUL TURE. By 
H. Tanner, F.C.S., Professor of Agricultural Science, 
University College, Aberystwith, &c i8mo. is. 

rAYhOn—^ORDS AND PLACES; or. Etymological Illus- 
trations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor, M.A. Third and cheaper Edidon, revised 
and compressed. With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6s, 

A HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET By the same 
Author. [/« preparation. 

TAYI.OR— ^ PRIMER OF PIANOFORTE PLA YING. By 
Franklin Taylor. Edited by George Grove. i8mo. i?. 



— HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND 

COOKERY, With an Appendix of Recipes used by the 

Teachers of the National School of Cookery. By W. B. 

Tegetmeier. Compiled at the request of the School Board 

for London. i8mo. is. 
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THRIMGI — ^Works by Edward Thung, M.A., Head Master dt 
Uppingham. 

THE ELEMENTS OB GRAMMAR TAITGHT IN 
ENGLISH, With Questions. Fourth Edition. i8mo. 2s. 

THE CHILLIES GRAMMAR. Being the Substance d 
"The Elements of Grammar taught in English," adapted for 
the Use of Junior Classes. A New Edition. i8mo. is. 

SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs for Schools. 
With the Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the 
Rev. E. Thring and H. Riccius. Folio. Js. 6d. 

TRBNCH (AROHBIBHOF>— Works by R. C. Trench, D.D, 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETIC Y. Selected 
and Arranged, with Notes. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Sto. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures addressed 
(originally) to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training School, 
Winchester. Seventeenth Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 51. 

J^NGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. Tenth Edidon, 
revised and improved. Fcap. 8vo. $s, 

A SELEC7 GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS, osed 
formerly In Senses Different from their Present. Fapi 
8vo. 4r. (ki. [New Edition in the Press. 

VAVanA'S {CM.)- WORDS FROM THE POETS. By 
C. M. Vaughan. Eighth Edition. i8mo. cloth, u. 

VTEl'BL— HARRISON WEIR'S DRA WING COPY-BOOKS, 
Oblong 4to. 1. Animals. [In pre/>arati(m. 

WHITNEY— Works by WiLLIAM D. WHITNEY, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Instructor in Modem Languages in Yale College ; 
first President of the American Philological Association, and 
hon. member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and Correspondent of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 
Svo. 4/. 6J, 
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WHITNEY Continued— 

A GERMAN READER /A PROSE AND VERSE, with 
Notes and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. $s, 

WB,IGUT—TI/E SCHOOL COOKERY BOOK, Edited by 
C. E. Guthrie Wright, Hon. Sec. to the Edinburgh School 
of Cookery. i8mo. u. [Immediately, 

IVHITNEY AND EDGRBN— ^ COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 
AND ENGLISH DICTIONARy, with Notation of Cor- 
respondences and Brief Etymologies. By Professor W. D. 
Whitney, assisted by A. H. Edgren. Crown 8vo. 'js. (>d. 

THE GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, separately, 5j. 

YONGE (CHARLOTTE VL,)—THE ABRIDGED BOOK OF 
GOLDEN DEEDS, A Reading Book for Schools and 
general readers. By the Author of "The Heir of Red- 
clyffe." iSmo. cloth, is. 



MACMILLAN'S 

GLOBE LIBRARY. 

Beautifully printed on toned paper, price y. 6d, each. Also kept 
in various morocco and calf bindings, at moderate prices. 

The Saturday Review says : — " The Globe Editions are admirable 
for their scholarly editing, their typographical excellence, their 
compendious form, and their cheapness." 

The Daily Telegraph calls it **a series yet unrivalledf or its com- 
bination of excellence and cheapness." 

SHAKESPEARES COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by W. G. 
Clark, M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. With Glossary. 

MORTE jy ARTHUR, Sir Thomas Malory's Book of King 
Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table. Tbc 
Edition of Caxton, revised for Modem Use. With an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, b^ Sir Edward Strachey. 

B URNS' S COMPLETE WORKS: the Poems, Songs, and 
Letters. Edited, with Glossarial Index and Biographical 
Memoir, by Alexander Smith. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited after the Original Editions, with 
Biographical Introduction, by Henry Kingsley. 

SCOTT* S POETICAL WORKS, With Biographical and Critical 
Essay, by Francis Turner Palgrave. 

GOLDSMITirS MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. With Bio- 
graphical Introduction by Professor Masson. 

SPENCERS COMPLETE WORKS, Edited, with Glossary, 
by R. Morris, and Memoir by J. W. Hales. 

POPE'S POETICAL WORKS, Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductory Memoir, by Professor Ward. 

DRYDEN'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with a Revised 
Text and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction, by W.^ Ben ham. 

VIRGWS WORKS, Rendered into English Prose. With Intro- 
ductions, Notes, Analysis, and Index, by J. I^onsdale, M.A., 
and S. Lee, M.A. 

II OR A CE, Rendered into English Pros^. With running Analysis, 
Introduction, and Notes, by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, 
M.A. 

MIL TON *S POE TICAL WORKS. Edited, with Introductions, 
&c., by Profesror Masson. 



Published every Thursday^ prue 6d, ; Monthly paris^ 
25. and 2s, 6df Half- Yearly VolumeSy 15J. 

NATURE: 

AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, 



Nature expounds in a popular and yet authentic 
manner, the Grand Results of Scientific Research, 
discussing the most recent scientific discoveries, and 
pointing out the bearing of Science upon civilisation 
and progress, and its claims to a more general recog- 
nition, as well as to a higher place in the educational 
system of the country. 

It contains original articles on all subjects within the 
domain of Science ; Reviews setting forth the nature and 
value of recent Scientific Works; Correspondence 
Columns, forming a medium of Scientific discussion and 
of intercommunication among the most distinguished 
men of Science ; Serial Columns, giving the gist of the 
most important papers appearing in Scientific Journals, 
both Home and Foreign; Transactions of the prin- 
cipal Scientific Societies and Academies of the Worid, 
Notes, &a 

In Schools where Science is included in the regular 
course of studies, this paper will be most acceptable, as 
it tells what is doing in Science all over the world, is 
popular without lowering the standard of Science^ and by 
it a vast amount of information is brought within a small 
compass, and students are directed to the best sources 
for what they need. The various questions connected 
with Science teaching in schools are also fully discussed, 
and the best methods of teaching are indicated. 



LONDON 
R. CLAY, SONS, AND TATLOP, 
BKBAD BTRflKT UTLL, E.O. 



Wiax\i% an '^nnQnngt 

A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. By Dr. Abbott, 

6s. 

LrONQER ENGLISH POEMS. Edited by Prof. 
HALh:S. 4T. 6J. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCI- 
DENCE. By Dr. R. MORRIS. 61. 

HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the 
Same. 9s. 6d. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By Archbishop 
TRENCH. 5x. 

ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. BytheSame. 5j. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN 
PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By Eugene 

FASNACHT. First Year, is. ; Second Year, i*. 6d. 
PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By the 

Same. First Year, xx. 6d. ; Second Year, ax. 

FRENCH DICTIONARY. By G. Masson. 6/. 

GERMAN DICTIONARY. By Prof. Whitney, and 
A. H. EDGREN. 7*. 6</.— German-English Part, 51. 

GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Prof. Whitney. 4J. ed. 
GERMAN READER. By the Same. $/. 

BEAUM ARCH AIS— LE B ARBIER DE SEVILLE. 

Edited, with Introductiun and Notes, by L. P. BLOUET. Fcap. 
8vo, 3X. td. 

NEW GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSATION. 

ByL. PYLODET. ax. 6^. 

SYNOPSIS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR FROM 
THE ABOVE. 6d. 

MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 



HliicmUhiT's Science unmcrs. 



UNDER THE JOIMT EDITORSHIP OP 

Professors IIUXLEY, ROSCOK, and BALFOUR. 

STEWART. 

i8;nD, cljth, IlliiStrr.teJ, \e. each. 

CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Roscoe, F.R.S. With 

Questions. 

PHYSICS. By Prof. B. Stewart, F.R.S. With 

Questions, 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Prof. Geikie, 
F.K.S. With Qu-itijns. 

GEOLOGY, By Prof. Geikie, F.R.S. 
PHYSIOLOGY. By M. Foster, M.R, F.R.S. 
ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
BOTANY. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I., F.R.S. 

LOGIC. By Prof. Jevons, F.R.S. 

POLITICAL ECONO^MY. By Prof. Jevons, F.R.S. 

*•* Others to/oUo'w. 



. MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 



MACMILLAN'S 

^istoru nnir ^iftrafiire |lriimrs. 



Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
HOM ER. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R. Morris, LL.D, 
ROME, liy M. Ceeigiiton, M..\. Mapi. 
GREECE. ByC. A. I'VFFE. M.A. Map'^. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Dy Kcv. Stopford 
BKOOKE, M.A. 

EUROPE, ByE. A. Freeman, D.C.L. Maps, 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES, By J. P. Mahaffv, M.A. 

UluitntFd. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Prof. A, S. Wilkins. 

Illmtialed. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. ByH. F. Tozeh, M.A. 
GEOGRAPHY. By George Grove, F.R.G.S. Mops. 
CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL 

POKTRY. By F. T. PALGRAVE. In Two Parti. Each ii. 
SHAKSPERE, By Prof. Dowden, 
PHILOLQGY. By J. Peii.e, M.A. 
GREEK LITERATURE. By Prof. Jon. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R. 

MGKR1S, LL.D., and H. C. BOWEN, M.A. 
FRANCE. By C. M. Vokge. Maps. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. LjVrof. Niciiol. 
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UTERATURE PRIMERS Continued^ 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R. Morris, 
LL.D., and H. C. Bowen, M.A. i8mo. is. 

THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL 
POETRY, Selected and arranged with Notes by Francis 
Turner Falgrave. In Two Parts. i8mo. is. each. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, M.A. New Edition. i8mo. is, 

PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, M.A. i8mo. is, 

GREEK LITERATURE. By Professor Jebb, M.A. i8mo. is. 

SHAKSPERE, By Professor Dowden. i8mo. is. 

HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
i8mo. IS, 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Professor NiCHOL. i8mo. 

IX. 

In preparation : — 

GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND. By J. R. Green, and Alice Stopford Green. 

[Nearly ready. 

LA TIN LITERA TURE, By Professor Seelby. 

HISTORY OF 7 HE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, l5y 
J. A. H. Murray, LL.D. 

MAOKIIiIiAM'8 COPY-BOOKS— 

Published in two sizes, viz. : — 

1. Large Post 4to. Price 4^. each. 

2. Post Oblong. Price yt, each. 

•l. INITIATORY EXERCISES <&* SHORT LETTERS. 
*2. IVORDS CONSISTING OF SHORT LETTERS, 



